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When a new institution rises unexpectedly and spon- 
taneously into existence, without any previous model by 
which to form and fashion its various parts ; and when 
its establishment is confided chiefly to undisciplined 
minds, and to somewhat imskilful hands, it will naturally 
exhibit deficiency of strength and symmetry ; especially 
if the materials needful to uphold it he scantily supplied. 
Such was the Sundaynschool system in its origin, and 
such has been its progress, and therefore no surprise 
need be excited by its apparent defects ;. and yet the 
simplicity of its construction, and its admirable adapta- 
tion for general usefiilness, form the strongest pledges 
of its permanency, and afibrd the firmest hopes of its 
future power, extent, and greatness. 

This system was originated by the philanthropy of 
Robert Raikes, of Gloucester, in the year 1781, the 
first jubilee of which was celebrated on the anniversary 
of his birth-day, September 14, 1831. His greatest 
achievement has been the production of an Agency, 
most remarkable for disinterestedness — most wonderful 
for extent Little more than fifty years have glided 
away since this agency first arose, in boldness of pur- 
posci and yet scantiness of numbers. It was a bold and 
adventurous attempt to grapple with ignorance and de- 
pravity in their lowest forms ; and the very first efibrt 
proved an encouraging prelude to future success. The 
infancy of Sunday Schools was as a new settlement in the 
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midst of an old population, yet differing materially from 
every thing around. The growth of the system, how- 
ever, soon became manifest, and with it elements were 
discovered, which attracted considerable attention. It 
was an indication of a moral resurrection; the slumber- 
ing energies of the church of Christ were beheld as 
coming forth in a form previously unknown. Too long 
had the grossest apathy among the lay members of the' 
Christian community verified in a melancholy manner 
the Roman adage — Paulum 8epuU€B disiat inertUe celata 
rtr^w— Energy, when dormant, differs very little from 
buried inertness. But anew era in Christian effort had 
commenced, and the laity, encouraged by the cleigy, 
then began to exert themselves for the religious instruc- 
tion of the rising generation. 

The interest and simplicity which encircled the rising 
influence of the Sunday-school system, soon affected 
the hearts, and drew forth the helping hands of many 
friends of the young. One of its first results was, that 
it remarkably augmented the number of readers, so as 
to render the ordinary supply of Bibles quite inadequate 
to the demand. Hence sprang forth into existence 
that moral '* wonder of the world," The British and 
Foreign Bible Society," with all its attendant great- 
ness and mighty energies, and constituting a union of 
all Protestants on one common ground. Coeval with 
that noble establishment, the Sunday-school system has, 
by its steady progression, acquired decided permanency ; 
and the vast accumulation of schools and teachers is 
a striking and satisfactory evidence of its beneficial 
tendency. Like a stately tree, its roots have struck 
deeply into our native soil ; it has spread around its 
boughs and branches, covered with rich foliage, afibrd- 
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ing shelter and lodging to the feathered tribes of various 
plumage. 

The extension of the system in Great Britain, the 
United States of America, and other parts of the world, 
especially at missionary stations, constitutes irrefragable 
proof of its adaptation to general usefulness, even to the 
ends of the earth. Already has it been acknowledged by 
Christians of various denominations, as a most power- 
ful auxiliary to the public proclamation of the Gospel ; 
and tens of thousands of children are conducted every 
Sabbath-day to the sanctuary and worship of God, by 
thousands of pious teachers, who have dedicated them- 
selves to this honourable and glorious service. Thus 
have Sunday Schools proved themselves to be the true 
" nurseries of the church of Christ." No longer, there- 
fore, can this admirable effort of Christian charity be 
regarded as a mere experiment ; no longer can it be 
viewed as an indifferent circumstance, for it has now 
acquired power — ^power which has been felt^ and em- 
ployed too, by nearly every Christian institution. Se- 
rious and solemn then is the obligation of all who 
sympathize with the condition of the rising population, 
and who feel anxiously concerned about the future 
hopes of the church of Christ, to examine the principles 
of this system of religious education ; and especially do 
the specific characteristics of the agency thus created 
demand scrupulous attention. 

The principle of Christian love, which is the " centre 
of gravity " of the Sunday-school system, so highly cal- 
culated to move and bring into active operation the 
energies of Christian teachers ; and the desire to benefit 
immortal souls, and to train immortal minds, are con- 
siderations which admit neither of objection nor com- 
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promise. The constitution of the agency employed in 
this " work of faith and lahour of love," however, 
reqtiires more particular investigation, that it may be 
properly understood, and that adequate aid and encou- 
ragement may he forthcoming, to render it more power-^ 
ful as an instrument of public good. The regulating 
principle of a vast machine may be satisfactory, but 
the competency of the various parts of the works to 
perform aright the different revolutions with precision 
and harmony, may be questionable. As are the wheels 
and levers of a mighty machine, so are the agents em- 
ployed in Sunday Schools ; some having a larger, and 
others a smaller sphere of action ; but all should work 
in harmony, with just so much friction as is essential to 
keep the whole in motion. Look, then, at the nature 
and operations of this important agency, and endeavour 
to ascertain how far it has yet advanced towards a state 
of perfection. 

The agency is voluntary and gratuitous. This con^ 
stitutes the esprit de corps of the Sundaynschool system, 
and is fondly, yet firmly, cherished among Sunday-* 
school teachers. " Freely ye have received, freely 
give," appears as the unchangeable motto. But these 
teachers cannot give more than they have received; 
and what they give should be " not grudgingly, or of 
necessity ; for God loveth a cheerful giver." When, 
however, they have received more, they will be in a 
condition to impart more. Admitting that the heart is 
animated aright, and that the love of Christ (without 
which failure must be the result) is the impeUing* 
motive : — admitting also that gratuitous teachers are 
preferable to any other in this sphere of Christian efibrt:— 
admitting likewise that e strong desire of usefulness is 
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the incentive to diligence, fidelity, and perseverance ;— 
still the inquiries are neither impertinent nor obtrusive,— 
Whether the zeal which arises from Christian love may 
not be augmented ; — cannot this voluntary agency be 
rendered susceptible of additional wisdom to control it ; 
— and may not the energies of Sunday-school teachers 
be greatly strengthened, and their qualifications be most 
advantageously raised and increased ? 

With the express and commendable design " to aid 
in elevating and perfecting the Sunday-school system," 
the Rev. John Todd, of Philadelphia, has composed 
the present work, which, after its publication and fa- 
vourable reception in America, now issues, for the first 
time, from the press in England. Extracts from the 
work having appeared in several recent Numbers of the 
Sunday School Teacher's Maffazine, were so acceptable 
as to awaken a strong desire for the entire volume, which 
may be regarded as a good omen of its general interest 
and utility, and afibrds an additional reason for its re- 
publication in this country. .The very name of Todd, 
whose " Lectures to Children " and " Student's Manual " 
have acquired well-merited popularity in both hemi-- 
spheres, is sufficient to commend this new work to the 
favourable attention of British Christians, and to ensure 
for it an extensive circulation. Its appearance, how- 
ever, is a subject of some regret, and more reproach, 
in the mother-country; since no writer in England, 
where the system commenced, and where it flourishes 
in full vigour, has yet attempted to present the public 
with an enlarged work on the nature, results, and pro- 
spects of religious education in Sunday Schools. Jea- 
lousy for the national honour may be excusable, at the 
constant importation of similar literary commodities 
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from the New World; and a prejudice in favour of 
home manufacture can scarcely fail to exist; — ^but pep- 
haps such feelings had better be checked. 

In consenting to edit the present volume, I feel the 
serious responsibility, to the Author and to the Christian 
public, under which I have with some reluctance placed 
myself. It was considered advisable by the publishers, 
that some person identified with the Sunday-school 
system in England, and well acquainted with its details 
and operations, should be applied to, that the work 
might undergo a revision to render it quite suitable to 
English readers ; and that a free expression of opinion, 
from a qualified person, might accompany its publica- 
tion. I know not how I can better express my con- 
victions, than by stating, that after a careful perusal of 
the whole work, the strong and beneficial impression 
which it has left upon my mind, compels me unhesi- 
tatingly to declare, that it is really a very good book. 

Objecting, as I most decidedly do, to the mutila- 
tion of the productions of any author, stiU I have 
experienced the absolute need of making verbal alte- 
rations in some modes of expression in Mr. Todd's 
work; which, though common in America, Have not 
been conventionally adopted in England. In no case, 
however, am I aware that any deviation has been 
made from the Author's real meaning : in fact^ lest 
the original sense should in any way be obscured or 
changed, I have allowed some few of those peculiar 
modes of expression to remain precisely as they stand 
in the American edition. 

In an early part of the volume, I have consented 
to the omission of a paragraph containing a slight 
argument, foimded on a conjectural amount of cost, 
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Occasioned by crime in America; wliich is quite in* 
applicable to any similar argument that might be 
founded on the state and cost of crime in England. A 
needless foreboding, too, of the consequences that might 
result from Sunday Schools becoming institutions hos- 
tile to Christian churches, has also, I consider, been 
justifiably omitted ; for no such event can weU occur ; 
as any attempt to erect Sunday Schools into indepen- 
dent and opposing establishments would be fatal to 
them. Their religious character, which is both their 
health and strength, would instantly suffer, and the 
suffering must terminate in death. On these points, 
placed as Mr. Todd is, beyond the reach of consul- 
tation, I have been very anxious that no liberties what- 
ever should be taken with his work, but such as it 
might be naturally supposed he would sanction, could 
they be brought before his review, in connexion with 
the circumstances of the British public. 

Happily for the cause, Mr. Todd has not only made 
the first attempt to take an enlarged view of the power 
of Sunday Schools, but he has also given decided 
evidence of his competency to grasp the subject in all 
its fulness. He vigorously attempts the enlargement 
of every teacher's mind, by the declaration — That the 
Sunday School is to be a great and important instrument 
for the salvation of the earth. With this extensive con- 
templation of its final results, the teachers are strongly 
urged to steadily aim at the conversion of every 
scholar in their classes, in the full belief that they are 
training an instrumentality far more efficient and un- 
bounded in its usefulness than has yet been made 
apparent. Every one who engages in a Sunday School, 
ought, therefore, fully to comprehend "the great design 
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of the system as revealed by the providence of God; 
the means which are put into the hands of the teacher 
to attain those ends; the right way of using those 
means ; the certain results of the system yet to flow to 
the world ; and the motives to faithfulness and perse* 
verance." Throughout his work, Mr. Todd exhibits 
these important topics, setting them forth in a vivid- 
light, illustrating them in a beautiful manner, and 
thereby raising strong claims to the teacher's utmost 
devotion, and steadfast exertions. It must be really 
refreshing to every one who loves Simday Schools, and 
desires to see them prosperous, to notice how Mr. Todd 
brings his fine talents to bear in the true spirit of the 
system, to excite teachers assiduously to cultivate this 
spirit; and, in connexion with it, to aim at those need- 
ful acquirements by which they shall be better quali- 
fied for their work, and take more interest and deHght in 
pursuing it, with proper motives, well-regulated habits, 
and settled dispositions to self-improvement, patient 
labour, watchfulness, and fervent prayer. With a happy 
instinct, he has seized upon the main points and features 
of the system, and has admirably brought them out. 

The character of the work is more practical than 
doctrinal, but I can testify that in general its theology 
appears to me as scriptural and unsectarian; hence its 
adaptation for extensive usefulness. Some comprehen- 
sive observations of Dr. J. P. Smith upon " Abbott's 
Comer Stone " are so strictiy applicable to ** Todd's 
Sunday-school Teacher," that I cannot refrain from 
quoting them, especially as both writers belong to the 
same school of authors. The doctor remarks, that " the 
excursive and familiar structure of the work gives it 
an advantage for readers who have not a taste for mere 
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abstract reasoning ; while yet the Author has well suc- 
ceeded in preserving simplicity of manner, and lucid^ 
ness of order. Though that order be different from any 
of the plans adopted hy systematical works, the mind 
is supported in its attention, and is led forwards with 
pleasure, by finding that every subject rises out of that 
immediately preceding, in the way of some interesting 
juncture of &cty or natural association of thought. 
Thus an opportunity is afforded for throwing in, at the 
precise point where usefulness requires it, the discussion 
of a weighty truth, or combating of a prejudice, or 
picture of a character, or new application of a principle, 
or something terse and forcible for the warning against 
evil, or exhortation to good ; for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness." 

To Christian ministers, Mr. Todd's production speaks 
with forcible, yet respectful, language; representing 
the deep concern which is involved in their patronage 
of Sunday Schools, and the importance of well-^gested 
plans for their efficient organization. The teachers to 
whose care is committed " the nursery of the Christian 
church," would be materially benefited by additional 
pastoral counsel, caution, and encouragement. Many 
of them are young, and need training for the work ^ 
many are inexperienced, and need kind advice : the 
whole greatly require the prayers and countenance of 
the Christian^church, that they may be governed by the 
divine influence of the Holy Spirit, be firmly esta- 
blished in Christian principles, and be more prosperous 
in rescuing the rising masses of children from the ways 
of sin and folly, and in training them to become the 
worshippers of God in the temples of eternal truth. 

To Sunday-school teachers especially, this work of 
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Mr. Todd commends itself, as containing more enlarged 
views of the nature and tendency of their important 
engagements, than are to be met with in any single 
treatise hitherto published. The real object of the 
work is well described in its expressive title ; and with 
great satisfaction, I can bear testimony, after mature 
examination, that its execution will not disappoint the 
most sanguine expectations ; the whole of its contents 
being well calculated to forward the design of the 
Author. Let Sunday-school teachers study it carefully, 
and adopt its principles decidedly ; let them follow out 
its details in their various schools, and feel ardently 
solicitous to become fully imbued with its spirit : then 
consequent improvement and increasing stability shall 
not be looked for in vain. 

The Great Teacher is faithful to his word ; the Sun- 
day-school agency can stand firm, only by its uncom- 
promising adhesion to divine truth, which must be 
taught intelh'gently and prayerfully ; as the measure of 
success is in exact proportion to the blessing which 
descends from " the Father of lights, with whom is no 
variableness, nor the shadow of turning." 

Thus have I completed the serious, though not un- 
welcome task, which has been confided to me ; and I 
now, with unspeakable pleasure, introduce my reader 
to the mirror held up by Mr. Todd, which exhibits the 
true character of " the Sunday-school teacher," in re- 
lation to the work of religious education." 

Henrt Althans. 

TowxR Hill, 

Nov, 1, 1837. 
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Those who know the difficulties to be encountered 
in writing upon the subject treated of in this book, will 
charge me with great boldness for the attempt ; while 
those who do not know these difficulties, so far from 
being able to conceive them, will feel that the field is 
boundless, the materials abundant, and that nothing 
could be easier than the making ^ book satisfactory to 
every body. One word will sum iip the^ difficulties, — 
Ihe ground is too new. On most other subjects we have 
the experience and the wisdom of the great and the 
wise, perhaps* of ages. They are matured and registered 
on the printed page. But to this subject no one mind 
has devoted its undivided attention and its unwearied 
energy, with a view to aid others by its investigations. 
What has been given to the public, has been by men 
who commenced their labours in the dark, and felt their 
way along as well as they could, picking up such hints 
as the periodical press of the day afforded. 

This department of benevolent enterprise is nearly 
new in the church, and the years of experience which 
she has had, have been too few to perfect or mature the 
fiystem. The reader will find in these pages, not all that 
he could wish, — perhaps not all that he might reason^ 
ably expect ; — ^but I have done all that I could, to aid 
the Teacher, and more than I should have dared to 
promise, had I known, when commencing, into what a 
region of chaos I was about to plunge. Let the reader 
remember that if the waters of a new well are somewhat 
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turbid, and have a taste somewhat different from tliose 
to which he has been accustomed, they may, neverthe- 
less, be at least equally healthy. 

Should the reader find views which do not correspond 
with his own notions or prejudices, he need not be dis- 
appointed. Probably every reader wUl find more or less 
of such views ; but should he find no hints by which he 
shall be personally benefited, and the fiiult be mine, I 
shall be deeply grieved and disappointed. I have not 
wished to introduce new theories, or schemes ; but to 
embody such hints as 1 myself greatly needed, when I 
had the honour of being a Sunday-school teacher. 

One thing more. My other books have been most 
kindly received, and frequently published both in this 
country and in England. But may I not complain of the 
manner in which I have been treated across the waters ? 
One Edition of the *' Student's Manual,"-— beautiful and 
immaculate, — ^has been revised by Professor Dale of 
King's College, London, — a man distinguished in his 
own country and in this, and published by the Seeleys. 
This is highly complimentary, and it is right But how 
is it with other Editions of the same work, and of the 
"Lectures to Children?" What would a Christian 
author in England say, if I should take his work, and 
republish it here as an American work ? What would 
he say, if he should see it translated and published in 
France as an American production ? 

May He who hath said, " Feed my lambs," own and 
bless this effort, and make it an instrument of promote 
ing the salvation of men. 

Philadelphia, 
CUnton-ttreett May I, IS37. 
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CHAPITER I. 

GREAT OBJECT OF THE SYSTEM. 

The man who lives for himself y may be of some use 
to others as he passes through life ; for God has so con-* 
siitnted things, that even selfishness cannot attain its 
highest aims without benefiting others. The man who 
lives for his country will do good on a wide scale, and 
have the evening of his days cheered by enviable reccd- 
lections ; but he who lives for man, for the whole world, 
is the highest benefactor to his race, the noblest specimen 
of man, and the brightest exhibition of the Christian. 

Whether men have received or denied the account 
of the entrance of sin into this world, as given by Moses, 
all have readily acknowledged that there has been a 
great collapse in the human character,* that by some 
means or other, man is not what he was when he came 
from the hands of his Creator. And the great problem 
with the most enlightened of men has been, to devise 
someoneans by which the moral character of man may 
be raised — ^a lever so simple that it can be applied to 
any character, however low, and one which shall be 
unaffected by time or circumstances. Foe four thousand 
years the world was left to the guidance of unaided 
human reason ; and while a very small portion of the 
human race. was receiving a revelation from heaven, 
the great mass was left to work out this problem. .The 
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regult was, that the whole world degenerated; darkness 
covered the earth, and gross darkness the peopla 
Every part of the world, and every class of men, were 
debased and sunken ; and vices became great and com- 
mon beyond our belief, were it not that darkness still 
covers the earth, and the dark places c£ the earth are 
still too full of the habitations of cruelty, to permit us 
to doubt the records of ancient crime. 

Thousands of years ago, Egypt was the cradle of arts, 
the mother of learning ; she had her chariots of iron, 
her cities with their hundred gates of brass ; she could 
rear her pyramids to stand for ages, the monuments of 
her physical power, and of her tyranny ; — she could build 
her massy prisons, and forge her irons for the limbs of 
men, but she could do nothing to raise her population, 
or to cause her teeming thousands to taste of mercy. 

Other nations followed, some of them so refined, 
that we are tempted to look at their marble ruins, at the 
effects of their arts, science, and even literature, and to 
feel that here must have been the seat of Apollo, and 
the residence of all that ever adorned or ennobled the 
human character. These constituted the lever by 
which the mass of men was to be raised. And what 
were the effects ? The answer is, that in their highest 
intelligence and glory, these people worshipped more 
than thirty thousand gods — all of whom were repre- 
sented as the patrons and partakers of revenge, and lust, 
and every vile passion that ever nestled in the human 
heart At the very time, when eloquence, poetry and 
philosophy, were crowning men with the wreath of 
immortal honour on earth, the great mass of population 
was in the open, public practice of vices which it would 
pollute my page even to name. 

Rome had an iron foot ; and with it she crushed the 
nations of the earth ; but her darkened blood-shot eye 
saw no means of salvation for her citizens. Tlie highest 
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and holiest precept which she knew how to give, was, 
" Live every day as if the eye of Cato were upon you !" 
What a feehle check to the unhridled and hrut^ pas* 
dons of her millions ! 

The melancholy history of all ancient nations which 
haw risen up in dieir pride and glory, and again sunk 
away to the dust, teaches this great truth ; that men, 
whether they act as individuals or as nations, can 
neither be long bappy, nor prosperous, who act con- 
trary to the commandments of God. He is wise in 
giving law to mind ; and every nation has been pro- 
sperous in proportion as it has acknowledged the laws of 
the Almighty, and obeyed his will. Men who forget 
God, will soon bate their brother ; and those who are 
ungrateful to Him, \ni\ soon show that they have no 
benevolence to men. A nation which has thrown ofi 
the authority of God, will soon become feverish, rest- 
less, and headstrong ; for selfishness is for ever uneasy, 
panting for something unobtained, and regardless of the 
consequences of obtaining it The rich try to oppress 
the poor, and the poor try to encroach on the rich ; the 
high blame the low, and the low throw it back again on 
the high, till the heart becomes the furnace of passion. 
Hatred of man, revenge, riot, mobs, malice, and am- 
bition, succeed, till man is arrayed against man, and 
cares but little upon whom he pours out the fury of his 
burning heart. Melancholy picture ! The woes which 
hare deluged the earth, and buried so many nations, 
have all come from the hand of man. God has with- 
drawn his restraints, and the fires of the pit have at 
once been kindled, till they consume men as tow. 
Neither in this world nor in any other, will vice ever 
be allowed to go unrebuked, nor sin go unpunished. 
This is the true secret of the ruin of all the nations 
which have perished. And the time can never arrive, 
^der the government of a righteous God, when a 
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nation can rise up, however gigantic its strides, and 
continue to prosper, when it is the settled principle of 
that people to set at nought, or to disregard, the laws 
of Jehovah. Men may deny the Bihle, and set their 
wisdom ahove the wisdom of that hook ; hut light does 
not follow the rising of the sun more invariahly, than 
national prosperity and stability follow the nation that 
oheys the Bible ; and darkness will, follow the setting of 
the sun, with no more certainty, than discord and national 
ruin follow the nation which rejects the Bihle. The 
presence of ten righteous men would have saved the 
five cities of the plain, in the days of Abraham ; and 
among all nations, those who fear God and keep his com- 
mandments, are a wall of fire, better than the horsemen 
of Israel and the chariots thereof. 

The problem of raising a nation in morals, in virtue, 
and in religion, and also, of making the institutions of 
a nation stable and permanent, has never been solved 
. by the reason of man. No wise man could do it by- 
legislation, no strong one could do it by any accumu- 
lation of power. But thanks be to God, we have not 
now to solve these problems. The government of God 
over men, as revealed in the Gospel of his Son, will 
give safety and permanency to nations, and it will raise 
and purify any and all people. It is destined to do it. 
Never will the time come when the stranger shall prowl 
around the ruins, trying to find the grave of any nation 
which is controlled by the Gospel. Were we labouring 
for man only as a creature of time ; were we only trying 
to render the institutions of our own dear country per- 
manent, and to cause our beautiful hills and sweet valleys 
to teem with a happy, virtuous, intelligent population, 
when we are gone to the grave ; we . should strive to 
apply the only power that can produce these results — 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Indeed, the only problem 
for the Church now is, by what means can the prin- 
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ciples of the Grospel be made the most speedily, uni- 
formly, and extensively, to pervade this and all other 
nations. 

It is a fearful fact, but one to which I have seen no 
allusion made by any writer of the day, that the Gospel, 
when its influence is hut partial^ imparts physicid strength 
to a nation, which soon becomes a heavy curse, I will 
is:plain my meaning. You see those mighty navies, 
which can carry the thunders of war to any spot on 
earth ; those armies, all disciplined, which can carry 
the honours and the shouts of victory the world over ;-^ 
you see those piles of warehouses, in which uncounted 
wealth is treasured up-— those ships, that make com^ 
merce magnificent! Whose are they? Whose are 
those mines of silver and of gold, which are so con- 
stantly pouring out streams of wealth, that money is 
losing its value ? Whose are those steamers, which 
mock at wind and tide, because they carry within them- 
selves a skill and a power which make nature's ele- 
ments bend to their control ? Whose are the presses, 
which can make the wind, the tide, the horse, the stupid 
ass, and even steam itself, aid in enlightening mankind ? 
Whence came that public opinion which pushes standing 
armies back, and makes the hand of despotism shake ? 
These engines, which not merely move, but drive the 
world before them, and create immeasurable excite- 
ment among men — whose are all these ? They belong 
to nations upon whom the Gospel has had influence 
enough to create all this light and excitement, and to 
put fdl this machinery in motion. What an excitement 
of mind is now pervading all Christian nations ! Poli- 
tical men, who stand high on the walls which begirt 
the nation, tremble for the future. The cloistered phi- 
losopher, who sees one system after another, and one 
theory after another, dashed away, hardly dares put 
forth his own theories, lest he himself outlive them.- 

b3 
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yet fae dares predict that this agitation of mind is to 
produce great results. The inventor sighs as he takes 
out his patent, knowing that it will be but short-lived ; 
for some bolder and stronger genius will do something 
beyond his conceptions. Language like the following 
is in the lips of almost every enlightened man. They 
are the words of Robert Hall. " Every thing in the 
condition of mankind, pronounces the approach of some 
great crisis, for which nothing can prepare us but the 
diffusion of knowledge, probity, and the fear of the 
Lord. While the world is impelled on with such 
violence in opposite directions — while a spirit of giddi- 
ness and revolt is shed upon the nations, and the seeds 
of irritation are thickly sown, the improvement of the 
mass of the people will be oar grand security ; in the 
neglect of which, the politeness, the refinement, and the 
knowledge, accumulated in the higher orders, weak and 
unprotected, wiU be exposed to the ^most imminent 
danger, and perish like a garland in the grasp of popu- 
lar fury." The enemies of godliness expect this WBking 
up of mind is the bright presage of the day when 
conscience will break away from its own eternal bands, 
and the world will then throw off all restraint, and the 
millennium of lust, crime, and bloodshed, will bless 
the earth. The warrior expects that dynasties will be 
broken up, and that such as he will be called for, to 
scent the field of blood, and to do the work of hell, 
with high and enduring honoiu*s. 

And for what has an ovei^ruling IVovidence brought 
Christian nations into this situation ? Poor France ! 
She had light and influence of the Gospel just sufficient 
to create sJl this intellectual and physical energy, with- 
out having a Gospel-conscience created, by which these 
might be controlled and guided. The result is well 
known. The nation rocked to its foundations, and then 
a volcano burst forth, which caused rivers of blood to 
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be shed ere it was quenched. And this is what I mean, 
when I say, that a partial influence of the Gospel im- 
parts a fearful physical strength and energy to a people, 
which become a heavy curse. And I have made these 
remarks to show you, that all this tremendous power 
now concentrated in the hands of nations nominally 
Christian, must result in a heavy blessing or a heavy 
curse upon the world. The mines of gold, the com- 
merce, the wealth, the skill, the power, of these nomi- 
nally Christian nations, must and will be used in the 
great work of bringing the world back to God and to 
holiness, — or th6y will be so many angels of woe, 
pouring the vials of God's wrath over the earth. 

This is not the place — ^for the subject does not de- 
mand it — ^to go into the philosophical explanation of 
this phenomenon, and to show the connexion between 
the cause and the effect That the partial difiusion of 
the Gospel does create a prodigious physical and intel- 
lectual energy, fkicts abundantly prove. If I am re-, 
quired to show how, — I answer, first, probably, by calling 
more minds into action, — ^moving a greater proportion 
of mind than any thing else ; secondly, by stimulating 
the' mind greatly, — ^for mind is stimulated in proportion 
as you urge great subjects and important thoughts upon 
it; and thirdly, by elevating the mass of population, so 
that instead of spending their energies upon low plea* 
sures, puerile sports, or brutal contests, they turn them 
into higher channels, and thus a mighty physical and 
intellectual strength is created. I should like to give 
some curious illustrations of this philosophical explana- 
tion, were it properly within the range of my subject 
I throw out the above hints to set the reader to thinking, 
rather than as the results of my own mature thoughts. 
All have probably noticed that it frequently happens, 
that a son of a most distinguished clergyman becomes 
a very bad man, though possessing a brilliant mind. 
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The more light he has had shed into his mind, the more 
fearfully wicked he hecomes in ahusing his intellectual 
and moral powers. 

But how can all this hecome the salvation of man- 
kind ? How can you cause pride, which has heen adored 
in the shape of uniforms, heroes, warriors, and con- 
querors, to be abased, and to sit at the feet of Jesus ? 
How cause Mammon to turn his ships into floating 
chapels, and his power into means by which the holiest 
and most expansive benevolence shall be cultivated, 
instead of mere selfishness ? How can you press that 
excitement, hurried and feverish, which feels weary at 
the speed of steam, into a settled, uniform, and ener- 
getic system of doing good to the whole world ? 

Every man has his favourite theory. Most, how- 
ever, quote the famous saying of Henry Brougham, 
'* The schoolmaster is abroad," and there leave it ; by 
which they intend to say that knowledge is to be dif- 
fused, and that this will save this and other Christian 
nations. But mere knowledge, however much it may 
be praised, is worse than ignorance, if this be all. 
Knowledge must be sanctified. I cannot better rebuke 
this indefinite praise bestowed on mere knowledge, 
than by quoting the words of a popular writer. 

'* What an excellent thing is knowledge ! " said a 
sharp-looking, bustling little man, to one who was much 
older than himself. " Knowledge is an excellent thing," 
repeated he : '' my boys know more at six and seven 
years old than I did at twelve. They can read all 
sorts of books, and talk on all sorts of subjects. The 
world is a great deal wiser than it used to be. Every 
body knows something of every thing now. Do you 
not think, sir, that knowledge is an excellent thing?*' 

" Why, sir," replied the old man, looking gravely, 
" that depends entirely on the use to which it is applied. 
It may be a blessing or a curse. Knowledge b only an 
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increase of power, and power may be a bad as well as 

a good thing." 

" That is what I cannot understand," said the bustling 
little man. •* How can power be a bad thmg?" 

" I will tell you," meekly repUed the old man, and 
thus went on : "When the power of a horse is under 
restraint, the animal is useful in bearing burdens, draw- 
ing loads, and carr3ring his master ; but when that power 
is unrestrained, the horse breaks his bridle, dashes the 
carriage that he draws to pieces, or throws his rider." 

" I see ! I see ! " said the Uttle man. 

" When the water of a large pond is properly con- 
ducted by trenches, it renders the fields around fertile ; 
but when it bursts through its banks, it sweeps every 
thing before it, and destroys the produce of the Jfield." 

" I see ! I see ! " said the little man, " I see ! "' 

'< When a ship is steered aright, the sail that she 
hoists up, enables her the sooner to get into port ; but 
if steered wrong, the more sail she carries, the further 
will she go out of her course." 

" I see ! I see ! " said the little man, " I see clearly !". 

" Well, then," continued the old man, " if you see 
these things so clearly, I hope you can see too, that 
knowledge, to be a good thing, must be rightly applied, 
God's grace in the heart will render the knowledge of 
the head a blessing; but without this, it may prove to 
us no better than a curse." 

" I see ! I see 1 I see ! " said the little man, " I see !" 

I return to the question, How is the salvation of this 
and other nations to be effected for time and for eter- 
nity ? I reply, By no one means j but by the union of 
all the means widiin the reach of the Church of God. 
The press must take its stand in the heart of every 
Christian nation, and give out its full tale of a thousand 
Bibles every day, the year round; and pour out its 
tracts in uncounted quantities. The Church must see 
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her labours and prayers giving to the world a priest- 
hood, holy, self-den3dng, and absorbed in the one great 
work of saving the world. They must be so holy that 
they can stand on our beautiful walls, not dazzled, nor 
rendered torpid by a goodly heritage. They must pass 
over the mountains of the west, and beautiful shall be 
their feet ; they shall teach the sailor to sing the songs 
of Zion ; they shall climb the mountains of the south ; 
they shall go through the heart of Africa, and purify 
her life-blood ; they shall go from isle to isle over the 
great Pacific, and shall go still further, till they have 
carried the light t)f heaven back to the cradle of earth's 
family. But to do this, to rear up all these heralds of 
the Gospel, to rear up men to stand under all this vast 
machinery, and, with it, purify and sanctify earth's 
millions, and fit them for an immortality of gloiy, will 
require all the means which have yet been placed within 
the power of the Church. I say all the means, and 
others, too, which I trust Ood wiU soon commit to his 
people. The Gospel has been making progress in the 
earth about eighteen hundred years, and yet it is com- 
puted there are but ten millions of true Christians, or 
about one in eighty, who have embraced the Gospel 
with the heart. Let real conversions go on at this rate, 
and it will take one hundred and forty-four thousand 
years to have the Gospel fill the earth ! Or if we count 
firom the days of Luther, and say that ten millions have 
been converted to God, during one generation, within 
these three hundred years, on that supposition, it will 
take, at the same rate, twenty-four thousand years before 
the earth is saved. This will not, — cannot be per- 
mitted. The Church of God has a work to do, incal- 
culably greater than any thing which she has as yet 
done, or even attempted. And the Church of God is 
composed of individuals, each of whom must be caUed 
into the active service of Christ, each occupy the station 
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for which he is best adapted, each bring all the energies 
and faculties which are committed to him, and each 
solemnly and repeatedly consecrate himself and all that 
he has, to the great work of saving the earth. This 
should be the object at which every Christian should 
look, and for which alone he should live and labour. 
The finger of prophecy, and the providences of God, 
are pointing to the world as the field, the great vine- 
yard into which we are all to hasten, and there to spend 
the day of our life ; knowing who hath sent us, and who 
will reward us. 

1 rejoice in the belief, that the impression is be- 
coming more and more universal, even among those 
who are not professedly acting as Christians, that the 
heart must be educated, as well as the mind. I select 
the following testimony from M. Victor Cousin's able 
report on Public Instruction in Prussia.* '< We have 
abundant proof that the well-being of an individual, 
like that of a people, is nowise secured by extraordinary 
intellectual powers, or very refined civilization. The 
true happiness of an individual, as of a people, is 
founded in strict morality, self-government, hiunility, 
&Qd moderation ; on the willing performance of all 
duties to God, his superiors, and his neighbours. A 
TtUgious and moral education tr, consequently, the first 
UfttiU of a people. " 

To meet and supply this "first want of a people,** 
God in his providence has led his people, step by step, 
to the present Sabbath-school system. 

This system, in its power and influences, is yet in its 
in&ncy. It is but a few years since the thought of such 
schools was first struck out and presented to the worid. 
liegislatures have made laws respecting other sjrstems 
of training the young; they have legislated about the 

• Page 259, English edition. 
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tcaining of horses to run races — theatres to amuse and 
corrupt society : professorships for training horses for 
war, and bulls to fight, have been endowed ; and sala- 
ries equal to those of the Presidents of our highest 
Colleges have been settled upon the Professors ; — ^but 
as yet, little of mind, little of thought, comparatively 
speaking, has been expended upon the Sabbath-school 
system. Good men have beien engaged in its practical 
duties, and as they have felt their way along in the dark, 
they have here and there thrown out a modest hint or 
suggestion, for the benefit of others. Many good things 
have been said about the system, and many beautiful 
speeches made in its praise ; but as yet, no enlarged, 
comprehensive mind has taken hold of the subject, and 
poured out its light for the benefit of the thousands and 
tens of thousands who are engaged in Sabbath-school 
teaching. I have been repeatedly and earnestly re- 
quested to write a book, " which should be a kind of 
manual for Sabbath-school Teachers, — a book which 
should illustrate and enforce the relations and duties of 
the teacher — touching upon all the topics which expe- 
rience can suggest, and his situation require." I have 
felt that if such a work could be properly written, — -just 
what it shotUd be, — ^it would do immense good ; but it 
needs little less than inspiration to do it right. And 
who can do it ? I have been afraid to attempt it, and 
have waited more than two years for some abler pen to 
write it. But as no one has hitherto undertaken it, I 
dare not longer delay. The suggestions which I shall 
make, in many instances, may appear crude ; but when 
the mind sliall come forward and present the whole 
subject in that judicious, practical, clear, and burning 
light, which will thrill, and awaken, and strengtlien the 
Church of God in this great work, no one will rejoice 
more sincerely than myself; and I shall be willing to 
fall back into the shade, rejoicing that wishes and 
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designs, which by me were only conceived, are.witliin 
the practical power of others. 

He who engages in the Sabbath-school system, ought 
fully to understand the great object and design of the^ 
system as fevealed by the providence of God; tJie means 
which are put into the hands of the Teacher, to attain 
those ends; the right way of using those means; the 
certain results of the system yet to flow upon the world, 
and the motives to faithfulness and perseverance. 

That the system meets with the decided and colitinued 
approbation of God, no one who is acquainted with its 
plans, or who has watched its results, can for a moment 
doubt. This is not the place to point out the pillars 
which it has raised up, and which are now supporting 
our churches : — the ministers of the Gospel, who are 
filling our pulpits — and acting as the agents of the 
Church in spreading the Gospel, — and the missionaries 
of the Cross, who were here converted to God — ^and 
who, like the sainted Morrison, now in glory, have 
provided the word of life for millions. This is not the 
place, — else I might pause and show you how it was, 
that to supply the Sunday Schools with Bibles, first 
originated and arose that wonder in the earth, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society : we could show you by facts 
that it has prepared thousands for glory, who have 
already entered upon th^ rewards of the faithful, and 
thousands now on their way to the skies. We could 
show you the infant just beginning to lisp, the widow 
bringing her babe in the cradle that she might be a 
pupU; the old soldier, aged one hundred and seventeen 
years, going to the Sabbath School, just one hundred 
years after he first joined the army ; and the heathen, 
children and parents, under the shade of a tree, learning 
from the teacher who wrote his lessons in the dirt, and 
carved his first teaching on the bark of the tree. I 
should feel as if I did my reader injustice to suspect 

c 
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that he could need evidence that this is the finger 
of God. 

The first deep impression which I wish to have ahide 
with the teacher, is, that the Sabbath School is to be a 
great and important inatrument for ike salvation of the 
earth. The great work which lies upon the Church of 
God, is the conversion of the world. Upon this she 
ought to fix her eye — ^towards this have her warm, 
constant, holiest desires flow, — fbr this labour, plan, deny 
herself, and pray. We should live for this. The great 
spiritual temple must be built, even '' the mountain of 
the house of the Lord above the tops of the mountains," 
and every Sabbath-school teacher is preparing the young 
cedars of Lebanon to become beams and pillars in this 
temple. And when he gathers his class around him, 
however discouraging they may appear, let him remem- 
ber that he is as really labouring in the great field of God, 
as if he were translating the Bible, or preaching the Gospel 
to crowded congregations. We must have men raised 
up, Nazarites from their birth— to do the workof school^ 
teachers — to distribute tracts — to sustain the charities 
of the Church — to preach the Gospel on the mountains 
and in the wilderness — ^to prophesy over dry bones, and 
to call for the breath of heaven to breathe on the slain 
^-and to go to the ends of the earth, with bosoms 
burning with love to God and to man. These soldiers 
of the Cross, this " sacramental host of God's elect," 
must be trained up for God from their very infancy. 
For eighteen hundred years the Church has been labour* 
ing for the conversion of the world, with such instru- 
ments as she could find ; but the time is come when 
she must raise up instruments for this work, and make 
it a part of her calculations to train up men for the 
conversion of the world. The teacher who sometimes 
sighs that he cannot go and preach Christ to the desti- 
tute, or that he cannot fill a wider sphere than to teach 
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that dass of restless boys, may be raising up five or six 
men, who shall, hereafter, each do more than he could 
do, were he sent forth to labour according to his wishes. 
Let him remember that every child whom he fits for 
the service of God, is strengthening Christ's kingdom, 
and weakening that of Satan. Probably four-fifths of 
ail who are now labouring the most devotedly and suc- 
cessfully for the kingdom of God, are men who have 
been enlightened and disciplined, if not actually con- 
verted, in Sabbath Schools ; and that their characters 
were more formed by this, than by any other human 
agency. Let the teacher aim, then, constantly and 
perseveringly, to fit every child committed to him to 
become a new agent in spreading the Gospel over the 
earth. I know of many teachers who already number 
several scholars in the ministry, at home and among 
the heathen. Perhaps you may sleep in the grave before 
you sliall be permitted to see your pupils filling respon- 
rible stations in the Church of Go<C and doing a great 
work for their Master ; but cast thy bread upon the 
waters — ^thou shalt find it after many days. 

A second impression which I wish to make upon the 
teacher, is, thctt he should look upon the Sahhath School 
as the place and the means by which every child com- 
mitted to him is to be converted. 

Teachers sometimes live and teach as if they hoped 
(and the hope is a faint one) that hereafter, some time 
hence the truth of God is to make an impression ; but 
this is not to be expected at present. Is this right? 
Do we pursue other ends in the same way? Can the 
minister of the Gospel preach so as to interest, cheer, 
alarm, or move his audience, if he goes on any other 
supposition than that he must labour for the conversion 
of his bearers at the present time ? When can the con- 
science be reached, if not in childhood? When has 
God promiaed that the soul shaU find him, if not when 
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he is sought early ? When will the Holy bpirit impress 
the heart which you are labouring to soften and subdue, 
if not when it is the heart of a child ? I know well 
how soon impressions fade away, but they are as easily- 
renewed ; and every time they are renewed, the soul 
is preparing to have them abide longer and long^er. 
Illustration wiU explain my views. A number of 
teachers were discussing the question, ' How ought 
children who appear to be under serious impressions 
to be treated?' w)ien one of the teachers remarked 
as follows : ''I am rather an unbeliever as to those 
' serious impressions/ which are said to be produced 
on the minds of children. I have no opinion of what 
children say, and therefore I think we should not de~ 
pend too much upon appearances. Teachers should 
sow the seed, and instruct the young in holy truths, 
and set before them holy examples, and there leave the 
matter. Whatever a child might say, I should pursue 
precisely the same course as if that child had not ex- 
pressedshimself so, without paying any particular and 
marked attention to him. I am satisfied with the 
children being in the right way. Generally speaking, 
I do not think that it is in such early days that serious 
impressions are produced, or that the Holy Spirit blesses 
the word to them. I am not a believer in those early 
conversions, of which so much has been often said ; and 
I regret that some injudicious obituaries recording the 
early experience of children have been palmed on the 
public. On the whole, I would not advise you to labour 
as if the children were seriously impressed, but as con- 
sidering that you have a work put into your hands 
which you are to perform faithfully." 

In regard to the above, I would remark, first, that I 
suppose the speaker probably had been obliged to deal 
with the more wicked children of the podr in London, 
or some manufacturing town in England: secondly, 
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that Infinite Wisdom permits men of such views to 
occupy even the pulpit sometimesi and therefore it be- 
comes us not to be too impatient towards those with 
whom he thus forbears ; and thirdly, that I could never 
entrust my own children for a single Sabbath to the 
hands of such a teacher. Can he be a proper guide 
for children who has " no opinion of what a child says X" 
— ^who does not believe *^ the Holy Spirit blesses the 
word" to such ? O how wide is this from the Spirit of 
Jesus Christy who warned us not to offend one of these 
UtUe ones, and whose first command to the repenting 
Peter was, that he should " feed his lambs!" But, 
fourthly, that I have copied this remarkable, authentic 
speech of a teacher, because it is, I fear, what the 
feeling of too many teachers would be found to be, if 
they thought aloud I Did you never see a teac]ier sit 
down to his class as if it were a task, — ^as if he took 
no interest in the lesson, — ^as if he felt that he would 
find it exceedingly difficult to occupy the whole hour? 
Very many times, I doubt not, the teacher loses the 
past labours, perhaps of a whole year, in consequence 
of not having the immediate conversion of every child 
constantly before bis mind. The following testimony 
of a teacher will both illustrate and enforce my meaning. 
'' Not many years since. Providence brought a little 
&therless boy into the neighbourhood where I live. 
He from the first won my affections ; and I considered 
him more in the light of a brother, than as a stranger. I 
soon saw with pleasure that he was considerably attached 
to me : and as he attended the Sabbath School, and was 
for some time in my class, I ardently wished to lead him 
to the Saviour. I conversed with him in private several 
times ; but as it did not appear to produce any lasting 
impression on his mind, I became weary, and gave over. 
'' A few weeks since, I walked firom the house of God 
in company with himi — and his whole theme was. 

c3 
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redeeming love. . When we were about to part, he 
adverted to the conversation I formerly had with him, 
and said he felt a great deal, but wished to hide it from 
me. ' The more I prayed,' said he, ' the more I wanted 
to pray, and the more earnest I was ; but at length I 
thought that there were no others serious, and that I 
should be ridiculed ; and the next time you met me, you 
did not press me to seek the Lord, and I by degrees lost 
it all. But had you continued to urge me, as you had 
done, every time you saw me, I have not a doubt but 
that I should have obtained a hope then.* " 

The records of the Judgment-day wiU doubtless 
show multitudes of cases in which the child was led to 
the foot of Calvary, and so near the cross that he could 
almost reach forth his hand and touch it, but who from 
that point turned back to sin and ruin, in consequence 
of not having a teacher who kept the conversion of his 
soul constantly before him, as the object of his aims. 
Let the teacher ever remember that he has the wisest 
system of instruction put into his hands, which has 
ever been invented. Other systems classify as well as 
they can ; but the grand characteristic of this system, 
is, that it gives him the power of reaching every mind, 
catering for every mind, studying each one, adapting 
instruction to each one, and making deep, permanent 
impressions on each one. The teacher has a power to 
reach, mould, and shape the immortal mind of each 
pupil, perhaps, far beyond that of any other human 
being. The parents may love the child more, — may 
know his disposition bettei;; — but perhaps they do not 
understand or love religion, — perhaps are ignorant, — 
perhaps have so many imperfections themselves, that 
their instructions are unheeded ; but the Sabbath-school 
teacher is above all this, and he may have a control 
over the destiny of each child, far beyond that of any 
body besides. For what has God thus placed each of 
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these children in your hands ? — That you may lead them 
into the fold of Christ ; that you may labour and pray 
for the conversion of every child committed to you, and 
not feel that your duty, anxioiu duty, is performed, so 
long as a single child remains unconverted. I have 
known many teachers, whose aims were these, weep for 
joy as they sat down at the table of Christ with eveiy one 
of their class. 

No language can describe, and no imagination can 

conceive the influence, either good or bad, which each 

scholar under your care may yet exert. There may 

be a Cowper among them ; there may be a Byron ; — 

a missionary of the Cross, or one who shall hereafter 

scatter arrows, fire-brands, and death. Facts are tire* 

some, unless yoiur feelings are absorbed in the truth 

which they illustrate. But look at one, and see what 

a little chUd may become. " A little boy was put out as 

an apprentice to a mechanic in a large establishment^ 

and, being the youngest apprentice, had to do errands 

for others: one part of his business was to procure 

ardent spirit, of which they drank every day. But he 

never drank any ; and the others used to laugh at him, 

and ridicule him, because, as they said, he had not 

man enough to drink rum. And under their abuse, he 

often retired and vented his grief in tears. But now, 

every one of these apprentices, except himself, is a 

drunkard, or in a drunkard's grave. He is a sober man ; 

the owner of a large estate, which he has acquired 

by his industry ; has many workmen in his employ, all 

living on the plan of abstinence from the use of ardent 

spirit ; and he is exerting a highly salutaiy influence 

over a large extent of country." 

It is Sabbath morning. You have your, pocket Bible 
in your hand, your Question-book and map lying by 
you. You are about to go to meet your Sabbath School. 
What should be your aim? What your feelings? You 
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are going to be engaged to-day, in imparting religious 
instruction, in making impressions upon immortal ' 
touls, in labouring for the salvation of the earth, as well 
as of these few children. Perhaps these children have 
no parents, and you are to supply the place of father 
or mother; perhaps their parents are ignorant, and know 
not how to give religious instruction ; perhaps they are 
sinful, and have a decided distaste for religion ; and all 
that is done for the souls of these children, must be 
done by you. Perhaps they are so young, or so unen- 
lightened, that the instructions of the pulpit shoot over 
their heads, and they get no good from that source ; 
perhaps the only conceptions of God, or Christ, or 
heaven, or hell, which these children have ever obtained, 
have been received from you. Perhaps when you meet 
your class, one will be absent, — who has been cut off 
by death, since the last Sabbath :— do you feel that if 
this be so, you can say, ** I did my duty faithfully to 
the soul of that child V* Perhaps before another Sab- 
bath comes, some one whom you meet to-day, will be 
called into eternity : — are you going with the heart to 
make impressions on the mind of each, as you would, 
did you know this would be so ? God may remove you 
from this field of labour before another Sabbath : — are 
you going to meet your class in such a state of mind, 
that you could, from a dying bed, look back upon it 
with joy? You and these children are now a week 
nearer eternity and the judgment-seat than you were 
the last Sabbath :— are you preparing for it? Perhaps 
your pupils are dull, restless, inattentive, obstinate, and 
wicked : be it so, is any thing too hard for the Lord ? 
Are they more stupid, more obstinate, more wicked, 
considering their light, than you are with yours f If 
the Holy Ghost still waits upon you, warning, and 
striving, his patience still unexhausted, shall yours be 
exhausted in teaching these children ? Many children 
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haye been converted to God, — ^multitudes have shouted 

the praises of redeeming mercy, — multitudes of such 

are now in heaven : — may Uot those committed to you, 

be prepared for the same blessedness ? If you labour 

aright, pray aright, and feel aright, may you not hope 

hereafter to meet them, pure and glorious spirits in 

your Father's kingdom, and rejoice with them for ever? 

Perhaps you have sins lying upon your conscience un- 

repented of, and therefore cannot meet your class with 

right feelings. O remember that God says, " Go work 

in my vineyard to-day — labour to save these souls — 

to save the earth — to people heaven with redeemed 

souls — to snatch brands from everlasting burnings : — go 

labour faithfully and prayerfully, so that at night, and 

at death, you may feel that you have sown beside all 

waters, and that you have fitted yourself and others for 

the long, sweet Sabbath of heaven. 

Permit me to urge you to live and act on the great 
principle, that you are living for the conversion of the 
world. We know how easy it is to be active, awake, 
and engaged in seasons of special out-pourings of the 
Spirit ; and we know too, how we imagine ourselves to 
he excusable for being idle, when our feelings are cold 
and dull. But we must not act from feeling. We must 
act from principle. When our feelings are right and 
warm, they will bear us on to many and self-denying 
labours ; but if we have only these, we shall be period- 
ical Christians, and the times of our sleeping will be long 
and fearfully guilty. You will oflen think of your 
class with a reluctant mind, feel its duties a burden, 
and feel that the cross you must take up is heavy ; and 
you need, and must have, a fixed, settled principle, 
which will force you onward through reluctance, and 
coldness, and the faintings of the spirit. Your dedica- 
tion to God ought to be entire, unreserved, unwaver- 
ing^ or you are no disciple. You are to bring every 
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power and faculty and gift which God hath lent you» 
to the work of leading those children to God. Your 
own peace of conscience now, and in death, — their 
usefulness and happiness on earth and in eternity, — ^the 
salvation of your country and of the earth — all, all ciy 
in your ears, ^ Be faithfUl, he faithful !" 

You take the place of parents who will not, or cannot 
guide their children to God ; — of ministers, who cannot^ 
amid the oppressive hurdens of the day, feed the lamhs, 
as they would he glad to do ;— of legislators who have 
no knowledge of the results of rearing up a population 
without religious principle, — ^a population whose idea 
of freedom will he, to do as wrong as they please ; or if 
these legislators see this, they see no way to create a 
national conscience. You take the place of officers in 
the host of the Lord, training up soldiers of the Cross 
who are to conquer the world. You impress your own 
views, your own character, your own principles, on 
minds which may do immense good in time, and which 
miut enjoy or suffer immeasurahly in eternity. 

At this day, in every department, new energies, new 
views are developed, and brought into exercise. Every 
thing seems to cry out for advancement, as if the human 
mind was rushing towards some great, imknown results. 
There should he, and there must be, a corresponding 
advance in the system of Sabbath Schools. I am not 
sanguine that new principles will be developed, or very 
great improvements made in the modes of communicat- 
ing instruction; this is not what is needed; but the 
advanced position to be taken, should rather consist in 
new and deeper and more abiding impressions of the 
importance and value of the system, the responsibility 
of the teacher; in the influence of the system to save 
the world, and the necessity of deeper piety, more pure, 
elevated, persevering aims in those who labour in this 
cause. I do not only believe that it is the time for an 
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advance to be made by teachers, but that they will make 
that advance. They are the iUte of the Church : they, 
if any part of the Church, will gird up the loins for new 
efforts, make new and more solemn consecration of them- 
selves to God, and will go into the vineyard with new 
ardour, with new and increased love, and hold forth 
the woid of life with new zeal, and more delightful 
suits. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FIRST FRINClPIiES IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 

In every science, and in every department of know- 
ledge, there are certain points, or what may be called 
First Principles, which must be definitely understood, 
and which must be used as starting-points by all who 
would succeed. These are not theories which each one 
adopts for himself, but they are discoveries of the com- 
bined wisdom and experience of all who have examined 
the ground. Some of these first principles I wish to 
present to the Sabbath-school teacher. I take pains to 
present these clearly and distinctly, because I deem them 
of great importance. 

I. Lay it down as a first principle in Christian edu- 
cation, that the first object of the teacher is to form right 
HABITS m the scholar. 

Were you to give the most solemn and impressive 
mstruction possible to a company just as they were about 
gomg into the theatre, it would do no good. The im- 
pressions would all be gone in an hour, and other and 
deeper impressions woidd take their place. The same 
feelings awakened in an audience who were in the hahH 
of daily prayer, would be likely to abide, and to bring 
forth the fruits of eternal life. Those children who are 
prodigies of learning and attainment in early life, often 
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prove to be very ordinal^ men ; and the surprise is, that 
a tree so full of hlossoma should produce so little fruit; 
while, in other cases, a cl^ld giving but faint promise of 
mind, in early life, frequently becomes great, and wise, 
and good, in mature years^ . This difference is not merely 
to be attributed to the slowness with which these minds 
were developed, ^ut to the habits formed in early life. 
A child may acquire thought slowly, yet if he has 
formed the habit of acquiring each thought Mly and 
distinctly, and of retaining it when acquired, he will 
eventually become a wise man. On the other hand, thai* 
boy so bright before you now, who commits to memory 
so readily, or who is so prompt in understanding and 
so quick in answering your questions, may be forming 
habits which will more than destroy all that he now 
obtains. All great men have attributed their success 
more to the mental and^moral habits acquired in early 
life, than to any thing else. Even the temper, — the 
disposition, is formed by acquired habits, so that one 
who is naturally irritable, may become a calm man. 

Let it be impressed on the mind of the teacher, that 
it is not so much the amount of knowledge which you 
communicate to each scholar, that is to make your 
teaching a blessing, as are the habits which you aid him 
in acquiring. 

He may or may not have gone over much ground, — 
but has he subdued it ? Have you created in him a. taste 
for patient thought and investigation, till he has tho< 
roughly understood every idea, and mastered every sub* 
j6ct presented ? Here was one great error in the old 
system, of committing an amazing amount to memory, 
when the child was praised or blamed according to his 
success or want of success in goading the memory. 

You will frequently meet with a man who in early life 
was left an orphan. You see thfothe has risen up from 
obscurity, through difficulties arid, trials, till he has 
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become successful in his pursuits. The facts, on investi- 
gation, would be found to be, that on being thrown upon 
his own resources in early life, he was compelled to form 
habits of sober thought, of prudence, foresight, economy, 
and diligence, which in more indulgent circumstances 
he could not bave acquired. These habits made the man. 
And it is of unspeakable importance that the child now 
under your care form right habits. Do you not your- 
self daily lament that you have some wrong habits 
hanging about you which you acquired in childhood? 
1 have not unfrequently met with men who would readily 
acknowledge that thousands of money would 4)e no ob- 
ject, could they, yrith it, purchase such habits, mental 
and moral, as might and ought to have been formed in 
the days of childhood. 

It ought never to be forgotten that right hahiU are 
indispensably necessary to enable a child, or even a man, 
to meet and resist temptation. Piety and coiurage were 
prominent in the character of Daniel ; but after all, I 
should tremble to place any man in his circumstances, 
with the lion's den before him, who^had not Daniel's 
habit of daily prayer, "The man," says the venerated 
Porter, " who is so much the slave of circumstances in 
common affairs as to forego* his regular food, and exer- 
cise, and rest, may live, but cannot enjoy life ; he can- 
not for any length of time possess vigorous health of 
body. He who has so little finnness of religious prin- 
ciple as to intermit his regular, secret devotions, from 
indolence or hurry, or complaisance to friends, may be 
a Christian still, perhaps, in a state of temporary but 
woful backsliding ; but certainly he is not a decided, 
consistent Christian. He does not " keep his own heart 
with all diligence." He is not prepared for his upward 
flight to live in heaven, like Enoch, who " walked with 
God." Nor yet is hjB prepared to live in Babylon, like 
Daniel, who " jcueeled upon hia knees ikree times in a 
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day, and prayed and gave thanks." The habits so beau- 
tifally described above, are as essential to the well-bein^ 
of the child, as to the man and the Christian. 

The habit of perseverance should be cultivated with 
unremitting assiduity. It is what every child, and I 
may add, every teacher, needs. The habit, once ac- 
quired, is invaluable, though exceedingly difficult to be 
attained. Take every Method to encourage the child, 
and to show him the possibility of producing very great 
changes from slight beginnings. I cannot better illtis- 
trate this point than by telling the short story, from the 
London Quarterly Review, as related by Lockman. 
<' A visier, having offended his master, was compelled 
to perpetual captivity in a lofty tower. At night his 
wife came to weep below his window. 'Cease your 
grief,* said the sage, 'go home for the present, and re- 
turn hither when you have procured a live black beetle, 
together with a little ghee (or bufialo's butter), three 
clews, — one of the finest silk, another of stout packthread, 
and another of whip-cord ; finally a stout coil of rope.' 
When she again came to the foot of the tower, provided 
according to her husband's commands, he directed her 
to touch the head of the insect with a little of the ghee, 
to tie one end of the silk thread around him, and to 
place the reptile on the wall of the tower. Seduced by 
the smell of the butter, which He conceived to be in 
store somewhere above him, the beetle continued to 
ascend till he reached the top, and thus put the visier in 
possession of the roll of silk thread. He then drew up 
the packthread by means of the silk, — ^the small cord 
by means of the packthread, — ^and by means of the cord, 
a stout rope capable of sustaining his own weight;— 
and thus he escaped from the tower." 

II. That the teacher should endeavour to fix the great 
principles of Ood^s truth in the mind of the child. 

What I mean by this, is, that while you lead the child 
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to commit to memory, do not fear that he cannot he 
made to comprehend and emhrace the great principles 
of reyealed religion. The fashions, the plans, I had 
almost said, the rage of the present day, is to hring 
every thing in mechanics, literature, morals, and reli- 
gion, down to the test of present effect, and present 
apparent good. As if God had not wisely ordained 
that good shall always flow fiK>m the embracing great 
fixed principles. We feel that it is a loss of time to 
pause long enough to give or receive deep, solid 
instruction, or to endure the task of thinking. How 
difficult to get men to sit down and read a sober, 
original, deep hook ! Our ideas must all be thought 
out for us, and poured into the ear just as a song would 
be. In our preachers, we demand men who haye popu- 
lar talents, — who can electrify, lighten and thunder, 
sweep like a whirlwind, carrying men into the kingdom 
by violence and hefore they know it, and move them 
on in the growth of grace by successions of powerful 
impulses. Our teachers must be men of popular ad- 
dress, with the power of communicating knowledge 
which can be obtained in the least possible time, and at 
once be applied to use. 

As if men, in this agitated state of the world, could 
come up amid the rockings and the storms of the age^ 
without deep, fixed principles for a sheet-anchor. The 
waves of excitement already run high, and will run 
still higher; and he who acts as a teacher in the theo- 
logical school, or as an author, as a teacher in the day 
or Sabbath School, who does not try to lay the founda- 
tions of character on fixed, definite principles, even the 
everlasting foundations of .tmth, falls far short of ha 
duty. You might as well neglect to place anchors 
in the bow of your ship, as you send her from her 
moorings, hecause she does not now need them, as to 
neglect to fix deep and definite principles in the mind 
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of the child, hecause he has not immediate use for 
them. 

This leads me to take this opportunity to answer the 
question so frequently asked in Sahhath Schools, Is it 
best to teach Cateckumt in these schools? 

Till within a short time, Catechisms of all kinds have 
nearly been proscribed in most of our schools^ and the 
impression seemed to be gaining ground, that they 
were to be laid aside with the rubbish of other times, 
with things and modes, good perhaps in their day, but 
not adapted to the day in which we live. The objec- 
tions seem to be, that the memory alone is cultivated 
by learning catechisms; that the child cannot under- 
stand them, and that they are sectarian in their 
tendency. 

After looking at this subject long, and in various 
lights, I am not altogether certain that these objections 
are not directed chiefly, if not solely, against the As- 
sembly's Shorter Catechism; and that a sort of tacit 
compromise has not been made, that all catechisms 
should be laid aside for the sake of getting rid of that. 

In regard to the first two objections, I believe they 
may be reduced to one and the same : viz. that the 
memory is burdened, hecause the child does not com- 
prehend what he tries to learn. The answer to these 
objections is twofold. First, that it is one very im- 
portant part of education to exercise and cultivate the 
memory; and few things will do it better or faster 
than the Catechism. Secondly, that it is not true that 
the child cannot be made to understand the Catechism. 
Till within a few years it was thought that a mere 
child could not be made to imderstand Arithmetic, 
Grammar, or Geometry. He was told to commit the 
rules to memory, to be applied to use at some future 
time. But all this is justly exploded. The child of six 
years old can now be taught Arithmetic on the plan of 
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Colbum. It is only the substitution of things, for the 
ogDB of things. I do not believe there is any greater 
difficulty in teaching a Catechism, than in teaching 
many parts of the Bible. The book of Romans, for 
example, is a very difficult part of the Bible; and yet I 
have nerer seen a school more interested in any study, 
than in this book. The great obstacle witli which I 
haye met, has been, that the teachers seemed to make 
up their minds that the Catechism must be difficult to 
teach; and thus made it difficult But let any one 
begin and proceed just on the plan of Colburn's Arith- 
metic, and I \nll warrant success and pleasure. Let 
any one read Mrs. Sherwood's beautiful stories on the 
Church Catechism, and he will be satisfied that even 
catechisms can be made bewitchingly interesting. The 
man who shall make the Shorter Catechism equally 
interesting, will do a great work for his fellow-men.* 

Then as to their being sectarian, — if this be so, let 
each sect select its own catechism. While I frankly 
say that I prefer the Assembly's Catechism before any 
otiber,-— and, indeed, before any other uninspired com- 
pendium of revealed religion, — I should indeed sink 
low in my own estimation, did I not feel willing that 
every one should enjoy the same liberty of choosing ; 
and I trust. I should love no one the less for the exe]> 
cise of such a right. Perhaps those schools which have 
the Catechism taught in short lessons once a month, 
are wise in their course; for it ought not to be taught 
every Sabbath. 

III. A process of education, from example, is con- 
tinwiUy §oing on in the mind of every child. 

The parent who supposes the few lessons of instruc- 
tion which he bestows upon his child, constitute any 

* By the experiment of delivering a few lectuiei en the Shorter 
Catechium, I am satisfied that it may be brought down to the com- 
prehension of every person, though I had many doubts when I 
oommeneedr 

d3 
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considerable part of the education of that child, is 
greatly mistaken. The child is at play in the comer 
of the room, with his blocks or his toys, and the 
parents are talking together without heeding him. But 
every now and then the little prattler stops talking to 
himself to catch the tones and thoughts of his parents^ 
and he is there receiving impressions which form his 
character, and which wiU abide with him through life. 
It is on this principle that example is so powerful a 
teacher; and that a real Christian can do so much for 
his Master. "God has not permitted the world to 
despise a true Christian ; they may pass by him with a 
haughty and supercilious coldness, they may deride 
him with a taunting and sarcastic irony; but the spirit 
of the proudest man that ever lived will bend before 
ihe grandeur of a Christian's humility. You are sk 
once awed, and you recoil upon your own conscience^ 
when you meet with one whose feelings have been 
purified by the Gospel. The light of a Christian's 
soul, when it shines into tiie dark den of a worldly 
heart, startles and alarms the gloomy passions that are 
brooding within. Is this contempt? No: but all the 
virulence which is excited by the Christian graces can 
be resolved into envy — the feelings of devils when they 
think on the pure happiness of angels; and to complete 
their confusion, what is that moment the feeling in the 
Christian's heart? Pity, most unfeigned pity." 

Those influences hardly noticed or thought of, the 
every-day acts of parents and teachers — a word, or a 
look even, may permanently and mightily influence 
the character of the child. What then? Must we so 
reverence that little one, as to be always subject to 
painful restraint dnd anxiety in his presence? The 
little mimic would be sure, in that case, to " catch the 
truth" of concealment, and would never grow up with 
an open countenance, or an ingenuous mind. There 
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is no way but to be, habitually and permanently, such 
as the child ought to see you appear. You must be in 
the law of justice, truth, We, holiness; not under it It 
must be the perfect law of liberty to you; so as to 
manifest its presence, not as an outward, restraining 
power, but as an inward well-spring, whose waters flow 
out freshly and pleasantly in all the channels of social 
life and Christian duty. A teacher who has not care- 
fully noticed the fact, wiU be surprised to find how 
narrowly he is watched, how every part of his cha- 
racter, and almost every habit of his, becomes a part of 
his pupil's. You will frequently see a class eyeing 
their teacher as he delivers an exhortation, or tries to 
impress a truth of great importance upon them, just as 
a child will eye a father when he receives a command, 
— ^not because he does not fully understand the words 
of the command, but because he wants to know just 
how much his father means. A congregation will look 
at their minister in the same way, and are impressed, 
not more certainly by what is said, than by the looks 
and appearance of the preacher. These little folks 
cannot reason about great principles of action, — cannot 
make allowances for the temperament of their teacher, 
but they judge of character and of religion by looking 
at small things, and receiving repeated impressions. A 
word too much, or a word too little, may be forgotten; 
but impressions made upon a child by example are at 
once moulded into his character. What Adam Clarke 
80 pertinently says of a minister, is wonderfully appli- 
cable to a SabbathHSchool teacher. " It is impossible 
that he should ever be & private man; even in his most 
trivial intercourse with others, it is never forgotten 
what his office is: the hahH of every one's mind, is to 
expect information or example ;from his company and 
conduct; he is constantly living under the observation 
of mankind, and he who is always observed, should 
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never venture on dubious conduct, or suppose for a 
moment that what he does in the view of another can 
ever for a moment be a matter of indifference, or be 
regarded as a trifle. I will tell you a curious circum- 
stance that happened to me some yean ago. In a day 
or two from the time that I refer to, I was about to set 
off from London to Ireland : a friend desired me to 
take charge of a young lady to Dublin, to which I 
readily agreed, and she was sent to me at the coach. 
I soon found from her conversation that she was a 
Roman Catholic, and also quickly perceived that she 
had been led to entertain a very high opinion of me. 
After we had travelled some distance, talking occa- 
sionally on various subjects, the day-light began to 
sink fastly away, when she took out of her reticule a 
small Catholic book of prayers, and commenced seri- 
ously her evening devotions. While she was reading, 
such thoughts as these occurred to me, — ' I believe this 
lady to be sincere in her religious creed, which I think 
to be a very dangerous one : she appears to be of an 
ingenuous temper, and to feel much personal respect 
for me : is there not here, then, a good opportunity, as 
well as subject, to exercise my influence, and to deliver 
her, if possible, from her erroneous creed?' But, con- 
tinued I, in my thoughts, ' was she not entrusted to 
my care? would her friends have so entrusted her, had 
they ever suspected that an attempt at proselytism 
would be made? Would not the attempt be a breach 
of trust; and should I, even were ultimate good to 
accrue to her, be a moraUy honest man? 1 instantly 
felt that my own honesty must be preserved, though the 
opportunity of apparent good might be i^parently lost 

In a short tune Miss closed her book with this 

observation, < We Cathdics, Dr. Clarke, think it much 
better to believe too much than too litde.' I replied, 
< But, Madam, in our belief, we should recollect that 
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we never should yield our aasent to what is contror 
(Uctory in itself, or to what eorUradicts other ascertained 
facts,' This was the only ohservation that I made that 
looked at all towards Catholicism. In process of time 
we arriyed at our journey's end, and I deposited her 
safely in the hands of her friends. 

"From that time till ahout two years ago, I never 
heard of her, till we met in the following way. I had 
been preaching at Chelsea Chapel ; and on entering the 
vestry after service, a lady followed me, shook hands, 
spake with much emotion, and said : * Do you not re- 
collect me, Dr. Clarke ? I am Miss , whom you 

kindly took care of to Ireland : I was then a Catholic : 
now I am a Protestant, and have suffered much in con- 
sequence of the change.' I inquired how the alteration 
in her views was effected, and she gave me in detail 
the account which I will shortly sum up to you. When 
she heard to whom she was ahout to he entrusted, she 
resolved to observe and watch closely this eminent Pro- 
testant minister: ; she was pleased with the conversation 
and friendliness shown her ; and was so struck with the 
observation I had made in the coach, that she said it 
afterwards absolutely haunted her, caused her to examine 
and think for herself, and at last led her to freedom 
from her thraldom: *but,' said she, *I should never 
have been induced to examine, had it not been for the 
previous examination I had made of yott. From the 
first moment you entered the coach, I watched you 
narrowly ; I thought, Now I have a fair opportunity of 
knowing something of these Protestants; and I will 
judge if what I have heard of them be- true. Every 
word, every motion, every look of yours. Sir, was watched 
with the eye of a lynx ; I felt you could not be acting 
a part, for you could not suspect that you were so 
observed: the result of all was, your conduct concili- 
ated esteem, and removed prejudice ; your one observa- 
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lion on belief, led me to those examinations whicli the 
Spirit of God has blessed to my conversion ; and I now 
stand before you, the convert of your three days' beha- 
viour between London and Dublin.' You see from this 
account, how aU ministers should ever feel themselves 
to be public men ; how cautious should be their conduct 
and how guarded their conversation. Had I attempted 
to proselyte this lady, all her prejudices would have 
been up in arms ; had my behaviour been unbecomingly 
light, or causelessly austere, she would have been either 
disgusted or repelled, and her preconceived notions of 
Protestants would have been confirmed : she saw and 
heard what satisfied her. Thus, even in social inter- 
course, the public teacher should always be the Christian 
instructor." 

If the above account cannot be commended for the 
modesty of the narrator, it certainly contains sound 
sense, and ought to be well weighed by those who, in 
any senses are teachers of God's word. The reader 
should observe top, what is always true, that a Christian 
is more likely to do good, if he has earned a good re- 
putation by his life and conduct. It is thus that " a 
good name is better than precious ointment," and the 
example of such an one grows more and more influen- 
tial till he reaches the grave, and has finished his work 
on earth. A young man might make the remark, and 
probably hundreds of young men might make the re- 
mark, and it would be forgotten, — ' that every man 
makes his own character ;' and it makes no deep im- 
pression. But see the father of the late Dr. Bice 
leading his son, just as he entered manhood, and in* 
troducing him to the venerable Patrick Henry, that he 
might receive some impression that would do him good. 
The father introduces his>son, and the venerated Henry 
turns his kind and powerful eye upon the stripling, and 
in tones full of benevolence says, '' My soiii remember 
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that every man is the maker of his own character !" 
This falls from one who made his own character,— 
from one whose life entitled him to speak with meaning. 
The sentence sank deep into the soul of young Rice, 
and was probably ihe means of leading him to make 
his own beautiful and symmetrical character. 

MeUgion should be taught from the very earUeet dawm 
ef mteUigence. 

Among the many crude notions which prevail among 
men, we often hear it gravely advanced, that a child ought 
to grow up unbiassed, without having his head filled 
with creeds and religious impressions ; so that when he 
hecomes mature in after life, he may make his own 
choice in religion. I verily believe I have heard people 
advance these sentiments, who would be exceedingly 
mortified to have views imputed to them on any other 
subject, equally superficial and puerile, — ^views as far 
from common sense, as they are from the Bible. The 
mind of every child must and will be growing and 
strengthening eveiy day ; and daily, too, will it receive 
new impressions and new thoughts. Theee must edu- 
cate that mind ; and a child who sees his parents and 
teachers careless about religion, and ignorant of God 
atid of his government, is not left to choose for him- 
8elf,~Ae If educated to forget his Maker, and to trample 
on lot laws and commands. But without stopping to 
discuss this point, and without more than alluding to 
the severe reproof of Coleridge, who showed one of these 
wise ones his g^arden full of weeds, sa3ring, 'he was 
leaving it without bias, and letting it choose for itself,' 
I would mention a few familiar reasons why religion 
should be the first thing taught to a child. 

(1.) It is the most important thing with which the 
ehUd becomes acquainted. 

The warrior feels that war is the highest end of man ; 
and the noblest employment of a being bearing the 
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image and likeness of God, is to destroy his fdlow-man. 
This highest end of man he wishes his son to puisue, 
and for this he educates him. Now how does he begin, 
and when does he begin ? He would rear that child- up 
to be a man of blood, a terror to men, and a destroyer 
of all that is fair and beautiAd and good. We know how 
he does it. He makes the very playthings of the nursery 
to consist of drums, and plumes, and mimic giinsy 
and the splendid glitter of the warrior. He teaches 
him to lay his hand on the cannon, to shout at its 
ronr, and to have his soul speak through his sparkling 
eyes at the sight of the sword and the weapons of death. 
The son of Buonaparte was walking his post as a sen- 
tinel, in the ranks, as a common soldier, at the age 
of seven years. And Amilcar made his son Hannibal, 
at the age of nine, swear on the altar of his gods, that 
he would be the everlasting enemy of Rome. These men 
understand what they do ; and Ihey begin the work in 
early life. 

We look upon the character of God, the government 
imder which he has placed us, the services in which he 
proposes to employ our souls for eternal ages, as the 
most important subject ever presented to the mind. 
We would educate the soul for immortality ; we would 
train it up to be a burning and a shining light here while 
passing over the globe, and when removed hence, to 
shine as the sun in the firmament for ever and ever. 
We cannot begin too early, — we cannot be too anxious 
to make the proper impressions upon the soul, before it 
is otherwise occupied. 

(2.) The command of our Saviour is, "Preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature," and especicdly, "Feed my lanU>i" . 

There can be no doubt that children, even from a 
very early age, are included in this command. They 
are immortal, they are sinners, they need the washing 
4>f regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost. 
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By preaching the Gospel to such, or hy feeding such, 
must evidently be meant, communicating religious in- 
stroction according to their capacity and. age, giving 
"line upon line, and precept upon precept." Of such 
11 the kingdom of heaven ; and we are to bless God, 
that out of the mouths of babes and sucklings, he has 
perfected his own praise. Never, perhaps, did the 
blessed Redeemer appear more interesting than when 
he paused at the threshold of the temple while the 
daughter of Zion shouted for joy, Ailfilling the words of 
holy prophets, and doing it by the mouth of the children 
who shouted Hosannah in the temple. 

(3.) The mind of the chUd is tender and stuceptible to 
mjDreMtoiM. 

Who has not seen the old man who could hardly 
remember what be saw or felt during the last year, sit 
down and distinctly and vividly recall the scenes of 
childhood? Who does not remember things which 
took place when he was but little more than an infant — 
the words of a parent — ^the example of a sister — ^the gate 
oa which he swung — the brook in which he played— 
the pond on which he used to slide — ^the tree under 
vhose shade be used to sit — the grove through which 
he used to walk — ^the trees that stood by his father's 
door — the very countenance of the stones and rocks on 
which he used to gaze in childhood ? And how is this 
80 ? Because he then received deep impressions from 
every thing around him, — ^impressions which will pro- 
Ixibly last as long as the memory lives, even for ever. 
Then, every impression, every look, the words and tones 
of our parents and teachers, sank deep into the soul, 
and all left their image there. The soul of the child is 
empty, and you may fill it with the treasures of life. 
It is confiding, and you may imprint your own soul 
upon it ; it is yielding, and you may train it up for the 
sides. You speak to that youth who had little or nothing 
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of these religious impressions made upon bis soul in 
childhood, and how little do you move, or restrain, or 
affect him by religious motives I Speak to that man 
who has grown up without religion, and whose haluU 
even from childhood have all been formed for this 
world, and why do you not move him by conversation, 
or by the solemn sermon ? Because his soul has been 
educated to habits which almost forbid religious im- 
pressions ; and I sometimes feel that instead of wondeiv 
ing why no more of such men, in manhood's strength, 
are not converted to God, it is rather a matter of 
astonishment, that any are permitted to receive im- 
pressions which lead them to God and to holiness. 

(4.) The effects upon the community are eueh as to 
demand thai religion be the first thing taught. 

Nothing ever expanded, enlarged, quickened, and, 
as it were, created mind, like the truths of the Bible. 
They make wise the simple. A nation of people who 
were taught religion the first thing, and who had grown 
up under the impressions of religion, would be more 
enlightened, intelligent, free, than any which the world 
has ever yet seen. They could do almost any thing 
towards enlarging the bounds of investigation and 
knowledge; they could give an example which all 
other nations would feel and acknowledge ; and they 
would show what men could do, when virtuous enough 
to govern themselves. The earlier, the deeper religious 
truth is impressed on the mind of the child, the more 
intelligence will he possess, the more influence will he 
have in life, and the greater blessing wiU he be to the 
world. Let the Sunday-school instructor think how 
much vice he will prevent, from how many temptations 
he will shield, how much strength he will create for the 
hour of temptation, how much the world needs men 
sanctified even from the cradle^ — and he will feel that it 
is impossible to begin too early. I make these remarks. 
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because somebody must take the yoangest classes, and 
cheerfully and foithiblly instruct thera in religion ; 
snd the teacher wiU find it a laborious piece of work, 
unless be first be convinced tbat this is the very time 
to begin. The wax is more soft, and you may mould 
it as you will. The mind is curious and thirsty ; you 
may give it the waters from the wells of salvation. 
Never repine that your class are young, — perhaps the 
youngest in the school. They may become trees in the 
garden of the Lord ; they may be vessels of mercy to 
this world; they may give you more joy beyond the 
grave, than the brightest crown ever worn here could 
give its possessor. 

(5.) Once more, rekgion ought to he the firet thing 
taught, beeattae it tnU add to the everlasting happineea 
of the child. 

The promise is, that if you train up a child in the way 
be should go, when old he wiU not depart from it The 
character will be formed in the morning of life, and it 
wHl be fitted to be a glorious spirit in eternity. You have 
wen men converted to God in manhood, — and in old 
9ge; seen them live and die in peace ; but did you ever 
Ke a character equal to that of Joseph, — of Samuel, 
— of David, who did not in eaiiy life receive deep re- 
ligious impressions? We have seen men live and die, 
luch as Payson and Evarts, and many others, whose 
sun went down in glory, and whose bright spirits could 
ahnost be traced as they went up to the rewards of hear 
ven ; but such men were instructed in childhood. Their 
earliest, deepest impressions were made when they 
were children. And will not their eternal condition be 
altered in consequence? — their songs be louder and 
sweeter? — their robes purer, andtheur crowns brighter? 
Those who are early and faithhilly instructed, will 
shine brighter in heaven, because they will have fewer 
sins to be forgiven; they will have made the serrice of 
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God the business of life ; they will have turned many 
to God, who shall go with them to the hill of Zion 
above. Perhaps it is not speaking beyond bounds to 
say, that « child of ordinary capacity, and destitute of 
property, but converted to God in childhood, is fre- 
quently woith more to the church than ten wealthy 
men converted at the noon of life. 

y. A chUd is more averse to receiving religious irir 
struetion than any other. 

Those for whose benefit I am writing do not wish me 
to stop to prove this point Their ingenuity has been 
too often tasked, their patience too often and too severely 
taxed, when trying to fix and keep the attention of their 
class, to doubt the truth here laid down. Instead of 
spending time on its proof, therefore, I prefer to men- 
tion some of the causes of this aversion to religion, in 
order to aid you in overcoming it. 

(1.) Every <me naturally dislikes to contemplate the 
character of God, 

All who teach religion feel the difficulty, though all 
do not confess it. Some try to escape it in one way, 
and some in another, — ^but all meet it. Some deny it 
in words, but acknowledge it in practice ; for they are 
forced to dsaw the character of God widely different 
from that drawn in the Bible. They hold him up 
dressed in robes of mercy and love, indifferent to the 
violations of law, winking at sin, — a representation of 
God about as correct, as a beautiful picture of the ocean 
sleeping in the silvery light of the moon, is a true and 
faithful representation of that awful bed of waters. 
Others do nof^ and dare not, bring the true character 
of God before the mind of the child, but, instead of it, 
they give beautiful illustrations of this and that duty. 
What need of this? Why is the character of God an 
object of aversion to every unrenewed heart, whether 
in a child or in the full-grown man ? I answer^ that 
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wlien the mmd AiUy sees the greatness of God, it re- 
ceives tbe All! impression of his awful and holy nature, 
—of his unchangeableness,— of his power and right to 
govern and command ns,— -of our consciousness that we 
have sinned, and are daily sinning against him ; — and 
the soul is at once open to fear and forebodings. Tell 
the child that God is almighty and can protect him, and 
he knows too that this almightiness may be used to 
crush him, — ^and lie is afraid. Tell him diat God sees 
him and knows all things, and therefore wiD for ever 
shield him from injustice ; and he knows that this rery 
knowledge has counted up his sins, and will bring every 
thing into judgment. Tell him to rejoice, for "the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth ;" and he cannot do it, 
—for he knows that his government extends over him, 
and wUl to eternity bind him to obedience. 

Now what shall be done? Shall we avoid leading 
the child to contemplate the character of Grod, because 
it is unpleasant to him ? By no means. Take eveiy 
possible method to make the child understand the whole 
and the true character of God ;— his eternity, is time 
and years continued for ever : his skill is seen in the 
painting of the rainbow, and in every limb of the child : 
his power is seen in all creation, the flood, die moun- 
tain the ocean, the wind : his holiness is seen in the 
Red Sea becoming the grave of Egypt, the wildemesa 
becoming the grave of all one generation of Israel, and 
in judgments upon individuals and nations : his mercy, 
in sending his Son, giving the Bible, and the assistance 
of the Holy Spirit ; in preserving the life of the child, 
surrounding him with fHends, and the means of grace; 
•—and then try to show the child the guilt of carrying a 
heart which does not rejoice under this government; 
If he trembles and is unhappy at the idea of having 
the eye of God continually upon him, it is because he 
is constantly doing wrong. This will open the door to 

E 3 
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teach him the doctrine of repentance^ and to lead ium- 
to Christ 

(2.) 2^e iome consciousneu of guiU iu the pupil 
which makes reUffion irksome^ is more or less felt Jiy the 
teacher, and makes Mm cold in presenting truth, 

.Henjce religious instruction is not given by the 
teacher or by the parent with that cheerfiilness and 
interest which they ought to feel, and which perhaps 
they would feel on any other subject If the teacher 
feels «hiQed or lukewarm, he will certainly add to the 
distaste which the child naturally feels in regard to 
religion. He will present all he has to communicate 
in a very dry light 

(3.) Ignorance of the best methods of reaching the 
heart and conscience will add to the aversion. 

There is a tact, a kind of skill which some have, 
and which brings a circle of children aroimd them at 
once, and continues to hold them. This tact is in some 
apparently natural ; but it may be acquired to almost 
any degree. The great thing wanted to create it, is a 
strong love for the souls of men. Let the heart be filled 
with this love, and you will have benevolence seen in 
the countenance, — have it felt in the tones of your voice, 
and so spread over your character, and all that you do, 
that the children will love you at once. This will lead 
you to think much on the subject of the best methods 
of doing good. You will study to simplify and make 
plain the truths of the Bible, — to illustrate and fasten 
them upon the memory. No man can hope to gain 
the confidence and affections of children, who does not 
try to let himself down to their condition, — try to 
conceive how he should look upon this -or that thing, 
were he a child. I shall probably resume this topic 
again. I introduce it here, because I am confident 4t 
is one cause of the aversion which children have to 
jreljgi<m8 instruction. If you give it with hesitancy. 
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Nnth reluctance, and as a task, you may be certain that 
it is received in the same way, 

(4.) There is one thing beyond all this, which ren* 
ders religion irksome to the unrenewed heart, — its own 
unhcyynness. 

Every one knows by experience, that an unsanc- 
tified heart is unhappy. The soul may be sunk near 
the state of the beast, it may live in an ideal world, — 
it may revel in sin, — it may fly from flower to flower, 
and from fountain to fountain, for peace and happiness, 
but cannot find it. It is unsatisfied, it is uneasy, it is 
unhappy. It must throw away thought, and be a mere 
trifler, or it is wretched. Every child has more or less 
of this feeling. The restraints of conscience and the 
voice of conscience are now a burden. But having no 
clear idea of religion, (and can he have, before feeling, 
its power ?) he feels that religion will only increase the 
restraints of conscience, give her voice new power, and 
give her new fetters,— and this is all ! He thinks he 
shall have the same wicked heart after conversion as. 
before, and all the addition he will obtain, is, that 
conscience will have new power over him, and the 
clashings between his conscience and feeb'ngs will be 
seven-fold increased ;— consequently, that everj' addi- 
tion of piety is another addition of gloom and of wretch- 
edness. He has hitherto known nothing that looks 
80 much like religion as conviction of sin; and he 
imagines that real religion is only adding to these 
convictions till the soul stops sinning ; and this is re- 
figion ! Is it any wonder, then, that there is naturally 
an aversion in the mind of all, whether children or 
adults, to religion? They conceive it to be only an 
accumulation of iron in the fetters, — only an addition 
to the bad feelings which already fill the heart How 
shall this difficulty be met and overcome ? I would 
advise the teacher to become familiar with the workings 
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of his* own hdart, and to beeome well acquainted with 
the religious experience of other Christians. Let Um 
loam the maaiier in whiek those who are now Chris- 
tians once looked at this subject, learn \ehat misappre- 
hensions and distortions their feelings and imagination 
gave them, and in this way learn to pour light into the 
heart that is darkened by sin, and that ach^s tmder a 
sense of its unworihiness. I illustrate this point by a 
conversation, which it similar to many which I have 
had since I have been in the pastoral office. Notching' 
is altered but the name of the individual. 

" Mr. G., I am glad to see you of late at our evening 
meetings, at our Bible*class, and even out three dmeson 
the Sabbath. I have long been hoping that you would 
be brought into the fold, and that I should have the 
pleasure of seeing you a decidedly rehgious man." 

" Thank you, sir ; but I am not certain that I shall 
continue to attend these meetings much longer. I have 
often thought I would have religion ; but the more reli* 
gion I obtain, the more gloomy and unhappy I feel." 

*' I am surprised, Mr. G. ; for 1 did not know that you 
had ' obtained' any * religion !' Do you mean to say 
ibat you have repented of your sins, forsaken them all, 
-*-that you are now trusting in the blood of Jesus Christ 
with a heart contrite for your past life, full of gratitude 
for mercy and pardon, and full of holy resolution for 
ibe future?" 

" Not exactly so ; but I mean, I have attended your 
meetings, and have heard all you have to say, — that T 
have given my thoughts somewhat to religion ; but the 
more I have done it, the more dark it seems, and the 
further I am from being happy. If conscience now 
gives me so little peace, what should I do, were I to 
give up all my thoughts to religion, and let conscience 
have full swing ?" 

My dear su>, conscience will have ' Adl swing/ aa 
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you call it, to all eternity, evea if you are lost, and have 
your portion with unbelievers and hypocrites. But this 
is not religion. Phaxaoh and Judas had this kind of 
religion, and it drove them to madness." 

"I don't wonder at it" 

" You have mistaken the lashings of conscience for 
religion. It is true, that the more of such religion you 
have, the more wretched you will be. But have I not 
often explained to you from the pulpit, that religion is 
something widely different from this?" 

" I don't know ; you often seem to preach contra- 
dictions. I cannot understand why the very first 
movements of the soul towards religion should make me 
more and more unhappy. You tell me it is all gold, 
and when ohtained it will render me happy. How can 
a great quantity of gold make me happy, when the 
first small piece I get renders me so miserable ?" 

"Mr. G., you recollect, some days since, you gave 
me an interesting account of your boy. You said he 
ran away from school, and spent three days in the 
company of vicious and idle hoys. You recollect that 
you told me, that when you called him to account 
you shut him up in a chamber without food, tiU he 
would acknowledge his sin, and ask your pardon and 
the pardon of the schooL Am I right ?" 

" Yes, sir ; but I don't see what this has to do with 

the subject." 

" Did you not tell me that he held out for three 
days, and that every time you went to the door, he 
seemed more stubborn and hardened?" 

" Yes." 

"Do you suppose he was growing happy during 

this time V* 

"No, he grew miserable; and my going to his 
chamber and asking him if he would submit, seemed 
almost to render him distracted." 
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** Was that submission to you t** 

*' No, to be sure not" 

*' Well, did he not grow more and more miserable 
and wretched, till at last he was brought to submit, 
bow his will to yours, ask your pardon, and the pardon 
of the school?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, he undoubtedly looked upon the feelings of 
tubmisnonf just as you do upon religion ; the more he 
thought of these feelings, the more he dreaded them, 
and supposed that the feeling of submission would be 
intolerable to bear ; whereas, you said that the moment 
he submitted, the cloud all roUed oS, and he was per- 
fectly happy. So it is with you. God is coming and 
calling you to repentance; you are stubborn, reftise 
to. repent, and dread to be a penitent, because you 
think your present unhappy feelings will continue, 
and the present agony be increased seven-fold ! Sin- 
ners frequently think that a change of heart consists 
in nothing but an increase of their present feelings, 
till they become almost insupportable. That which 
your boy finally felt, and which we call submission, 
was not an increase of the feelings which he had 
when you shut him up, but an entirely new feeling. 
And if you ever do really ' obtain religion,' it will not 
be an increase of your present feelings, which yon call 
' religious,' but which in fact are awfully wicked, but 
feelings entirely new. It seems to me, that God per- 
mitted your child to do as he did, that you might have 
a glass in which you could plainly see your own cha- 
racter. You are wading in miry waters in order to lay 
the foundations of your hopes; and complain when 
God suffers the waves to dash over you, to show you 
their filth, and make you taste thek bitterness/' 
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CHAPTER III. 

8UPERIMTENDENT.-— CBAKACTER AND DUTIES. 

In almost all communities it is better to have one 
mind preside and direct, than to have more, if we can 
safely trust so much power to one man. But as, in 
most cases, this power is in very great danger of per- 
version and abuse, we are cardiil not to delegate it 
The government of God is the government of one 
mind, and is the most perfect conceivable. An earthly 
monarchy is, in theory, the most perfect of human 
governments'; but human nature is too selfish and too 
wicked to make it desirable in practice. The family 
government is that of one presiding, directing mind; 
and as the power is not very liable to abuse, it is by fiur 
the best possible. The Sunday School is like it ; and 
every Sunday School must have one directing, presiding 
mind at its head. 

The church is one body : the members are not all 
alike, though all may be useful. One is the eye, 
another the mouth, another the hand, the foot, and the 
like. She can fiimish many willing hands, and ready 
feet, but they want the eye to guide them. In other 
words, there are multitudes of good people who can do 
good, become very useful, but they want to lean on 
some one for direction. Some are too young, and lack 
experience; some are, by habit and education, diffident 
of their ovni powers ; some are comparatively ignorant ; 
and some are naturally timid and indifferent. These 
are all willing to labour to do good, — are desirous to 
do so ; but they want some one to guide, direct, and to 
lead. 

The best army has been routed, and the tide of vie* 
toiy rolled suddenly back, by the M of a leader. The 
army remained the same, the coiurage the same, but 
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Ht^ey CQuld do iiothu\g without the presiding, directing 

. mind. What Xenophon says to his generals, may be 

^ said to those whom God has raised up to be the leaders 

. ajnong his people. " All the soldiers direct their eyes 

to you. — If they behold you dispirited, they themselves 

, will be cowards. But if you appear preparing to attack 

the enemy, and encourage them onward, be assured 

they will follow you, and attempt to imitate you- And 

it is fit that you should excel them." 

§0 many qualities of the very highest order need to 
be united in a Superintendent, that I feel afraid of 
beginning to eniunerate them, lest the reader say, * He 
has drawn a character neither to be found nor attained.' 
I am afraid, too, of so estimating some parts of his 
character as to lead to the impression, that they may be 
sought and cultivated, to the loss or to the neglect o^ 
others. The prosperity, life, character, and usefulness 
of a school, depend more upon the Superintendent than 
upon any, and perhaps all other things united. Thus, 
you will at one time see a school flourishing, full, and 
prosperous. It is the glory of the congregation. You 
call a few years after, and find it small, drooping, and 
almost lifeless. The reason of this difference, in most 
instances, is to be traced to the different men who 
superintend it. 

I will first mention the duties which belong to the 
office, and then the traits of character needed to meet 
and fidfil these duties. What I shall try to say in a 
few pages, ought to be drawn out and illustrated through 
a whole volume. 

I would here remark that the teachers ought to be 
annually elected by the church; and the meeting of 
election ought to be one of examination of the school, 
review of the past, prayer for the teachers and school, 
and of plans for aiding the teachers. This makes the 
teachers feel that thev are elected by somebody, have a 
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trust cotntnitted to thdmj and are accountable to the 
church. It wfll give their characters and instructiotis 
weight in the sight of the children. Should new 
teachers be needed during the year, the Superintendent 
ought to nominate, subject to the acceptance of the 
teachers. I would, then, have the Superintendent 
annually elected by Ae teachers ; and for these reasons ; 
that if he does not do well, a change may be easily 
made ; that he may feel that he is ceJled into office l^ 
the teachers, and is responsible, in a measure, to them: 
and especially, that, being elected by the teachers, he 
may seem, in the eyes of the school, to represent all the 
teachers, and embody their views, feelings, and plans. 
His office expures at the end of a year ; and, if re-elected 
for a succession of years, the greater is the testimony to 
his worth, and the more is he held in honour by the 
whole community. Let him be the very best man in 
the church ; a man of age, — ^that the teachers may feel 
that they are not under the direction of youth, that the 
parents may feel that they are committing their children 
to experience, and that the children may feel that they 
are guided by worth and respectability. *'A good 
name is better than precious ointment;" and what falls 
from the lips of such a man has weight with the school. 
Under the present system, the office of the Superin- 
tendent is the most important office in the church, next 
to that of the Pastor ; and every pains ought to be taken 
to secure the best man possihle: and the man who 
enters upon that office, should feel that he is assuming 
a very heavy responsibility. 

Another reason why the school should be under the 
supervision of the church, besides the desirableness of 
having the church cherish it as the apple of the eye, is, 
that if the teachers are not elected by the church, — If 
they organize by themselves, and stand alone, distinct 
from the church, — there is danger lest they feel that 
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they have a distinct organizaiioii, distinct interests ; and 
may lay their plans, and pnrsne their ends, not only 
without consulting the wishes of the church, but with- 
out consulting her interests. I shall, in another place, 
describe the duties of the church towards the Sunday 
School ; but I wish distinctly to say here, that I should 
lament most deeply to see the day, when the teachers 
in our Sunday Schools shall be found acting indepen- 
dently of the churches, and in array against them. 
There is not, cannot be, in nature, any separate inte- 
rests in the two bodies. 

1. It heUmgs to him to govern aand direct the school. 

Men, and indeed all created beings, must be under 
law, and government. You cannot find the spot^ 
whether it be the family, the church, or the Sunday 
School, in which constant supervision and government 
are not necessaiy. Some schools will require more of 
government than others, — those in cities more than 
those in the country, — but all require it, and no school 
can be prosperous without it It is a wise provision in 
this system, that the Superintendent is the executive, 
and that the teaclung and the governing, are, in some 
measure, disconnected. The very first ingredient in 
genuine govemmjent, is, that the Superintendent govern 
himselfl Without this, he can never exercise a inse 
control over the school. If he speak harshly, or quickly, 
or peevishly, to the teachers or scholars, — ^if his colour 
comes and goes, and the school is expecting some out- 
breaking of impatience, — ^he has not self-government 
This he must have, and this he is inexcusable for not 
having. The teachers should feel that the government 
of the school is in his hands, and they are to sustain his 
decisions. At the same time, it is well to remember, 
that the more he can conceal his authority, and not 
make it prommrat, and continually felt, the better. 
He should have his plans matured, whether they are^ 
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or axe not, drown out on paper before the school; and 
silently, steadily, and unheaitatiiiglyy see them carried 
out. As corporeal punishments are properly excluded 
from this syrtem, he must have an accurate knowledge 
of human nature, that he may ingeniously ccmtrive 
modeft and substitutes. He needs ingenui^ to plan, 
and cool judgment to execute. I have been fearful 
that the good effects of government and discipline in 
the Sunday School are not sufficiently appreciated. In 
most instances, it will correct evils, and what is better, 
will prevent them in future. Many instances might be 
cited in which boys, who were vicious, disorderly, trou- 
blesome, and corruptingj have been reclaimed, aad 
have become, in after years, efficient and devoted 
teachers. I will illustrate this by an example or two, 
from undoubted testimony. 

" In a flourishing school connected with one of the 
churches in the city of Washington, there was a very rude 
and unmanageable boy. As all mild measures failed 
to make him better, it was determined that he should 
be sent away from the school. To make a deeper and 
more lasting impression upon himself and aU present^ 
it was also determined that this act of discipline should 
be administered in a formal and solemn manner. Ac- 
cordingly, whilst the exercises of the school were going 
on the Superintendent knocked upon tlie table and 
called for attention. He directed the teacher of the 
class to which the little culprit belonged, to take him 
bvthe hand, and lead him out into the view of the whole 
schooL This done, the Superintendent in a solemn 
manner told him, that he had been so bad a boy, the 
teachers were under the painful necessity of sending 
him away from the school, and go he must After a 
few words of admonition and advice, he gave out an 
appropriate hymn, and the whole school sang it standing. 
T^ teacher, by the direction of the Superintendent, 
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then took the hoy hy the hand, led him out of the school 
through the vestibule, through the enclosure, and through 
the gate ; then closing the gate upon him, let him go. 
The boy wept ; the teachers and scholars wept ; the 
whole scene was most affecting. A salutary influence 
was exerted upon the whole school hy this transaction, 
and it is hoped a lasting and most beneficial effect was 
produced upon the little exile himself. For who should 
come the very next Sabbath morning, but the same 
little boy, entreating with tears that he might be taken 
back, and promising that he v/ould henceforward be a 
good boy. The teachers were not unmoved by his tears 
of penitence. They received him again into the school, 
and since his restoration he has been altogether another 
boy. He gives no trouble to his teacher since." 

Another instance of discipline will show the sympathy 
of the school. " It appeared that two of the boys had 
misbehaved, and were, of course, injuring the rest of 
their class. The school was called to order, and the 
usual exercises suspended by the Superintendent He 
then informed the children that something was about 
to take place quite unusual among them, but which, 
he regretted to say, was exceedingly necessary. After 
some very appropriate remarks, the two boys were called 
up to the head of the room, in view of the whole school. 
The teacher was then requested to state the offences 
of which they had been guilty, and every other teacher 
in the room desired to give his views of the matter. 
Afterwards the Superintendent spoke some time on the 
nature of their conduct, and the consequences that might 
result from it ' And now, children,' said he, addressing 
the whole school, ' what shall we do with these boys ? 
Shall we expel them? I want every child who is in 
favour of their expulsion, to rise.* The children in 
favour of this course arose ; and strange to say, there 
were nine only out of about one hundred and eighty 
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who were in favotir of expulsion ! T&e SiijyeHnti&hdfeii i 
then inquired what was to be done with the tWo boys, 
—they di^ht not to be auffered to injure these Bround' 
them. * Try them a Uttle Urnggr^* was the answer ;"--« 
and accordingly they were permitted to remain on trial 
for six weeks longer." 

In all such cases, the Superintendent requires judg« 
menty firmness, and persuasion mingled with authority. 
But discipline of this kind, judiciously administered, wiU 
always do good. The whole school, teachers and pupib 
wiU feel it. 

It belongs to the Superintendent to direct the sefaool« 
It is pretty well ascertained that seldom more than six 
scholars f^onld be committed to one teacher; but to 
classify these, to put the right children together, to give ' 
the right scholar to the right teacher, belongs exclusively 
to the Superintendent. Here his wisdom will all be 
needed ; else he will he liable to place the stupid and 
the quick in contact, — ^the timid, trembling learner, 
under Uiebold, off-hand, decided teacher; and the rough, 
headstrong boy, under the gentle, timid teacher. 

The Superintendent ought to arrange the classes^ be- 
come acquainted with each class individuaUy, and make 
his supervisiiMi, as fixr as possible, extend to each member 
of every class. A general supervision, and a general 
care, are noc enough. It is his business to open and 
close the school promptly ; — ^to conduct all theexercisea 
of the school, and to give all notices. He, or some 
teacher competent to the exercise, should open the 
school with prayer, — select the hjonns for singing/-^ 
make the prayers and devotional exercbes short, to the 
point, fervent, and reverent He should not address the ' 
school more than once each Sabbath, by way of appli^ 
cation or e3thortation ; and then he should net speak, as 
Wtth'ovpoon used to tell his pupils, "before he has 
something to say, and should always stop when he is 

v 3 
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done." He should not have more than one poini, se- 
lected from the lessons, upon which he tries to pour 
Hght, or with which he tries to make an impression. 
The greatest difficulty with these exhortations is, that 
they are apt to be too long, — ^far too long ; and to be- 
come tedious by sameness. To avoid the latter evil 
some read stories and anecdotes ; but stories and anec- 
dotes are very uninteresting, unless introduced to illus- 
trate some point of instruction. To read and tell them 
without illustrating some important weighty instruction, 
is to make your dinner of the spices which are designed 
as a seasoning to your meat. Always remember, that 
the great art of public speaking is to be short. You can 
easily weary an audience of men, and almost crucify one 
of children, by prolixity. Even clergymen, who ought^ 
of all men, to understand this, are often complained of 
for being too long ; and any man is in danger of falling 
into prolixness, in proportion as he is unaccustomed to 
public speaking. 

(2.) The second duty of the Superintendent is to advise 
with the teachers as to the interests of the school, and 
espectaUy to aid wifwming their characters. 

One of the deepest impressions which I should like 
to have made upon the Superintendent is, that he has 
almost the whole responsibility of the prosperity of the 
school resting upon him, while he must have the help 
and cooperation of others to do the work. Let him feel 
that the most decided influence which he can exert upon 
tlie school is through the teachers, — ^not by direct pre- 
cepts and teachings, or reproofs, perhaps, but by the 
general spirit which he creates and difiuses aroimd him. 
Some of ^ese teachers may be young and inexperienced : 
they want the example of one who knows- how to let 
himself down to the heart of childhood. They will have 
their characters materially shaped and formed by the 
general character and spirit of the Superintendent. 
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These teachers must at timisa be arpuaedy-^^Dnthey h^ve 

forgotten the object at which they aini — the end for 

which they commenced their journey. He nui^t do tjkis 

by his spirit of prayer, and by an example that, reprovei, 

warns, and encourages. . It will often he desirable to 

have a kind of review of the ground, with the teachers, 

by themselves, — ^to advise widi them as to the progress 

made; the evils noticed, or growing into notice, the 

plans pursued, and the improvements desired. Hap 

the Superintendent, or any of the teachers, found any 

new light, or received any new hints from any source ? 

Have they seen or read of improvements which might 

be introduced into their school ? Have the teachers a 

habit -of observation, so that they can gather materials 

for teaching from every thing ?— or do they need hints 

on this point ? The Superintendent ought not merely 

to notice, who among the teachers is absent, and note 

it down, and. at the next meeting kindly but decidedly 

ask the reason ; but he ought also to be able to know 

the absences from each class,— to know the reasons 

of them from the teacher or the absentee,-r-to know, 

as far as possible, the temperament, habits, and feeling 

of each scholar. And I would here suggest to a 

Superintendent to do, — what I am in the habit of 

doing in regard to each member of the church under 

my pastoral charge. I keep a book in which I write 

the name of each person on the top of the page when 

he enters' my church. The whole page under the 

name is left blank. This blank page is to be filled 

up at a future time, — ^by such memoranda as these;— 

when the person left us, — where he went,-?-when he 

died ^traits of character, — ^influence, &c. &c. By this 

means I know what has become of all who have been 
under my charge. Such a private record- would in the 
course of years become not merely interesting, but 
mvaluable to the Superintendent; and its review would 
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It ifl the duty of the Saperintendent to see that the 
scholan are visited statedly by the teachers. In some 
schools this is done monthly, quarterly, or yearly. 
The most faithM and most successftil teacher I have 
eter known, visited his class, or saw each scholar, 
evety week. This duty must be insisted on by the 
Superintendent in his visits to the classes, and in his 
private conversations with the teachers. I t&ystaiedfy, 
whether the visits be more or less frequent; for what is 
done by impulses is seldom well done. I need hardly 
say, that in order to train the teadiers to habits of 
regularity and punctuality, the Superintendent must 
be a pattern himself. He must also insist on this as an 
indispensable requisite for the teacher. He can give 
hintie^ more or fewer, almost every Sabbath. One new 
hint and valuable suggestion dropped by the Supei^ 
intendent each Sabbath, will soon make an impression 
that will be felt in the school. 

Some Superintendents are frequently making inno- 
vations, introducing new plans, and making new dis- 
coveries of a more excellent way. Not unfrequently, 
indeed, we find a school in which a great improvement 
is said to be made, and with vast success. Awhile 
afterwards, you find the improvement laid aside, and 
the school fallen to its original state. I would not 
speak against improvements; I believe that they are 
yet to be made ; but in most cases, the advantage con- 
sists solely in the increased zeal and effort with which 
the teachers apply their supposed improvement The 
school is benefited so long as the novelty keeps alive 
exertion, and no longer. Hence, the great thing 
needed in this, and indeed in every department of the 
Church, is an increased zeal, and an untiring energy in 
applying the means already in our hands. And labour- 
ing for the Church, whether as a mfaiisfer at the altar. 
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or as a teacher In the Sunday School, I should study 
more to have the means already provided for our use 
faithfully applied, than to invent new. This general 
remark, of course, applies to the whole movements of 
the Church ; and if it be said that I am voting to keep 
the Church in the dark, and to have- her grope her way 
in twilight, instead of walking in new and clearer light, 
I answer, that the history of the Church clearly shows, 
that changes are not of course improvements; — and 
that she has lost more by experimenting upon theories, 
than in any other way. LabouTf — hard, persevering, 
untiring, labour, wiU make any Sunday School prosper ; 
and without this, changes and inventions will soon be 
found to be useless. Let this thought be well under- 
stood by the Superintendent, and it will frequently 
prevent his wasting time in seeking to improve his 
school by new schemes, when the difficulty lies too 
deep to be reached by any such changes. 

The school ought to be examined statedly, — ^and 
publicly, — once a month, or certainly once a quarter. 
These examinations will be conducted by the Super- 
intendent ; but he will wish to consult with the teachers 
in relation to them, — to have their advice, cooperation, 
and aid. They should be spirited, short, and with no 
desire of display. To meet these, — to make them 
pleasant to the school, satisfactory to the teachers, 
instructive and useful to the parents and Bpectators,--^ 
there must be previous training, and adaptedness . in 
the teaching. 

3. Aid in the teachers* meeting, and feel responsible 
for it. 

Perhaps my own views may be singular, defective^ 
or erroneous ; but my impression decidedly is, that the 
teachers ought to meet weekly, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a good knowledge of the lesson, and of mutual 
benefit by prayer and conversation; and that, as a 
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general role, the Pastor of the church ought to he the 
instructor, when the teachers sit down to get their 
lessons. My reasons are these : — 

1. The Pastor is responsible for what food is given 
to the lambs committed to his charge. The Sunday 
School takes the children, in a measure, out g{ his 
hand, and that becomes the Pastor to the little flock; 
but it does not, and it cannot, release him from the 
responsibility of seeing that the word is " rightly 
divided." He can see that this is done only by sitting 
down weekly with the teachers, and going orer the 
lesson familiarly, and teaching them just as he would 
haver the lambs taught. This will release his mind 
from any fear lest wrong interpretations are given to 
Scripture,— lest wrong impressions are made upon the 
mind of childhood, or lest modes of thinking or of 
teaching prevail, such as he cannot but feel are mis- 
taken, useless, consuming time, if not in themselves 
dangerous. 

2. The Pastor is, as a general thing, the best quali- 
fied to aid the teachers to understand the lesson. He 
is, or ought to be, familiar with the tenor and spirit of 
the Bible, knows its great plan, and has that in mind 
when looking at its several parts; he has long been in 
the habit of studying it, for the purpose of under- 
standing and explaining its meaning, — ^has helps and 
aids by which to understand it, which few possess; and 
he has the habit of communicating thought, and ought 
to be able, in a given time, say an hour, to com- 
municate more thought than any other man. To " be 
apt to teach," is one essential mgredient in his cha« 
racter. What would cost another man days of hard 
study, and perhaps weeks, not knowing on what books 
to lay the hand for information, the minister can at 
once communicate ; for the ground is familiar to him, 
and he has been over it aU repeatedly. 
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3. The Pastor should aid the teachers in their meet- 
ing, because it will give him a deeper interest in the 
Khool. J have known teachers to shut out the minister 
from all their meetingSi from giving his views on the 
lesson, and then bitterly complain because he took no 
deeper interest in the schooL But who can feel interest 
in a &ctory in which he never entered, — in a stock of 
which he owzts none,— -or in a business with which he 
has nothing to do? I never have known any schools 
80 well ccmducted, so efficient and spiritual, as those in 
which the minister exerted his influence by means of 
the teachers' meeting. It binds the PastcHr and the 
teachers toi^ther; it prevents all feelings of jealousy 
and complaint, and it makes the school the nursery of 
hearts whose piety is kindled at the very altar. There 
are, undoubtedly, exceptions to these remarks; and 
perhaps I am speaking too much of my own delightful 
experience. 

But besides, or in addition to this hour devoted 
weekly Co obtaining a eorrect and fomiliar knowledge 
of the lesson, perhaps at its close, there should be a 
meeting under the direction of the Superintendent, to 
review the last Sabbath,-*— to lay plans for the future, 
to talk over difficulties and discouragements, cases of 
discqdme, irregularities observable in the teachers and 
in the scholars, the state of religion, and the means to 
he used to advance it, &c. This meeting riiould be a 
sort of ^' to-do-good meeting," for mutual improvement, 
and for the benefit of the schooL It might be short; 
and if there was little to say, at tunes, the season would 
be no less profitably employed in prayer, and in seek- 
ing aid and wisdom from God. But even without such 
meetings, for the purpose of going over the lesson, and 
of laying plans and the like, your school cannot prosper. 
As a general thing, teat^ers wUh whom I have been 
ocquakttedj haoe no adequate conception of the amount 
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cf fumUute necessary m order to teach a clan m the 
Sunday School, Some schools have never had these 
meetings with a view to study the lesson ; others have 
but part of the teachers present. Those schools, and 
those teachers, who are neglecting these meetings, are 
suffering a loss, — to say nothing of enjoyvient, — ^which 
is unspeakably great I have seen teachers, who felt 
too wise or too indifferent to attend such meetings, 
when they came to teach the lesson, find it hard work 
to fill up the hour; and have had to fold their hands, 
and be silent for the last few minutes, wondering why 
the time to close the school had not arrived. The 
Superintendent ought to be as particular in inquiring 
for absences from the teachers' meeting, as from the 
school on the Sabbath. 

The increase of the school js a very important part 
of the duties of the Superintendent Unless great pains 
are taken, every school will diminish, — by the removal 
of scholars,>-'by deaths, — ^by the indifference of parents, 
— ^by the age of pupils, and by other causes. The Super- 
intendent will find his little congregation diminishing 
from year to year, unless he mf^e this an object of 
special attention. There will be new families moving 
into your precincts, new children growing into the age to 
attend, but who, through negligence, do not enter the 
school; and there will always be materials to .fill up the 
school, at least equal to what are withdrawn from it 
The object of the teachers is not merely to keep the 
school full, but to bring every child in the community 
under the influence of religious instruction. Let the 
Superintendent advise, encourage, and cooperate with 
the teachers, and have one, and in cities two, special 
efforts made every year, to fill up the school with new 
scholars. 

But let the Superintendent be careful lest he become 
dogmatical ; " lest in consultation," to use the somewhat 
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obflCiiEe but powezful language of John Foster, *'hiB 
manner indicate, that when he is equally with the rest 
in poesesaion of the circumstances of the case, he does 
not at all expect to hear any opinions that shall correct 
his own ; but is satisfied that either his present view of 
the subject is the right one, or that his own mind must 
originate that which shall be so. This striking diierence 
will be apparent betweeii him and his associates, that 
their manner of receiving his opinions is that of agree- 
ment or dissent : his manner of receiving theirs is that 
of sanction or rejection. He has the tone of authority 
deciding on what they say, but never of submitting to 
the rejection of what he himself says. Their coincidence 
of views does not give him a firmer assurance of being 
right, nor their dissent any other impression than that 
of their want of judgment. If his feeling took the dis- 
tinct foma of reflection, it would be, * Mine is the busi- 
ness of comprehending and devising, and I am here to 
rule this company, and not to consult them : I want 
their docility, not their arguments ; I seek not their co- 
operation in thinking, but to determine their concur- 
rence in what is already thought for them.' Thus 
many suggestions which seem important to those who 
make them, will be disposed of by him with so slight 
an attention, that it will seem very disrespectful to those, 
who may possibly refiise to admit that he is wiser than 
all men, or that they themselves are idiots." All this 
must be studiously avoided. 

It may sometimes become a question whether, in a 
single village, for example, the same set of teachers 
shall have one school, or several ; t. e, one large, central 
school, or several different branches. It is impossible, 
in answer to all such questions, to do any thing more 
Uian to lay down general principles. There can be no 
question that a large school has many decided advan- 
tages over a small one, or several small ones. These 

G 
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adTantages are obvious. There is more excitement and 
interest in the teachers and in the scholars in a large 
school, than in a small one. The library is muiaged to 
better advantage ; every thing is on a htrger scale, and 
is more animated. If the responsibility of the Superin- 
tendent is increased, so are his means of d<Hng good, 
and so are the motives to ex^lion. Hiere is something 
in sympathy, mysterious indeed, but exceedingly power- 
ful, and which, in a large school, may be used to great 
advantage. We know its influence upon the senator, 
upon the advocate, and especially upon ike pulpit 
orator. The man who is effective, powerdil, and almost 
beyond what is human, before a large audience, is tame 
when speaking to a score of people. Probably thn man 
has never yet lived, who could long be an orator before 
a small assembly. Even Cicero could not deliver his 
famous Oration in behalf of the poet Archias, though 
addressed to a single man, without having all that was 
learned and great in Rome to hear him. People in the 
country know that their minister speaks more eloquently, 
and the meetings are more interesting, in the summer, 
than in the winter, — because the meetings are more 
fully attended. 

Having made allusion to a certain principle, perhapi 
I shall not have a better place than this, in which to give 
my views and feelings to those who guide our Sunday 
Schools, on the possibility of perverting the human 
83rmpathie8 in promoting religion. 

I have long been of the opinion, that regular philo- 
sophical principles are as really employed in revivals of 
religion, under the direction of the Holy Spirit, as in 
any other case. The whole Jewish system of worship 
was designed and arranged to meet die social sympa- 
thies of man. Read the sublime description of the 
march of the children of Israel as they followed the 
cloudy pillar, which the luminous, but too sceptical pen 
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of Jalin has drawn. Read the Songs of Degrees in the 
Psalms of David, which the gladdened tribes sang, as 
they went three times a year up the hill of Zion, to 
meet the scattered nation, and to how before God in 
solemn worship. They, met on the sacred hill of Zion,-^ 
mingled their songs, their sacrifices, their prayers, their 
joys and sorrows ; formed new acquaintances, revived 
old friendships, and learned the condition of every 
tribe and comer of the land. John the Baptist made 
use of the same principle; so did Christ; and so did 
Paul, in that remarkable instance when he held up his 
clanking chains, and wished them all Christians like 
himself, ''except these bonds!" The iron of those 
chains went to the heart, and the king and all the court 
rose up hastily. One more such appeal would have 
opened the flood-gates of sympathy, and the king 
would have felt that he was a man. The most remark- 
able instance of the use of the social principle by Christ, 
was when the curious, gazing crowd were for a short 
time all in raptures, cutting down branches of trees, 
and even stripping off their garments to do him homage, 
as he gloriously entered Jerusalem on the borrowed ass, 
to fulfil the words of prophecy. The Hosanna-Rabba 
began on the mountain east of Jerusalem, and ran down 
the moimtain's side like wild-fire, passed oirer the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, till it had gone even through the crowd 
of market-men in the court of the temple, and reached 
the little children within. 

Scarcely any thing among men is so awful and ap- 
palHng as is this principle, when highly awakened and 
wrongly directed. Let any one read the fearM history 
of the Reign of Terror in France, when men wore the 
ears of their butchered fellow-citizens in their hats for 

cockades, ond women were stripped to the elbows, and 

ankle-deep in Uood, butchering the multitudes as they 
were brought out of prison, — and when the painter 
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David, with a soul refined by the most refining art, for 
days together assisted to condemn and execute victims, 
that he might see how the blood gushed, and how the 
livid countenance of sudden death looked, — so that he 
might transfer these to the canvass ! Could the history 
of the dark world be written by the pen of the arch- 
angel, it would seem impossible to exhibit more awful 
scenes of guilt and sin. Read the history of the charges 
made and received in the battle of Waterloo, and in- 
quire if you could gather fifty thousand slain upon an 
area of two miles square, were it not for the awful 
power which sympathy gives, when once excited, and 
so fearfully directed. 

Mather's Magnalia, and the history of the Salem 
Witchcraft, will afford abundant and notable examples 
of what I mean. It seemed as if common sense and 
conscience were thrown away when they most needed 
these commodities. The whole, or almost the whole, 
may be traced to the power of sympathy. 

We all witnessed its power, harmlessly exhibiting 
and expending itself, when Lafayette came to this 
country on a visit a few years since. A minister of the 
Gospel told me that he was on the common in Boston 
when Lafayette arrived, — amid the rushing, the enthu- 
siasm, and the wild waves of sympathy. — "I could 
not help weeping," said he, " and all around me were 
weeping." 

" Pray, Sir, for what were you all weeping V* 

'* O, I don't know. I hardly got near enough the 
General to see his figure distinctly; but the bells were 
all ringing, the cannon roaring, the people shouting,-^ 
it was such a time ! and every body was so much de- 
lighted, that all were weeping, and so I wept too I " 

A very philosophical reason, if not a very good one ! 
Probably few could have been by his side without feel- 
ing the power of sympathy, and weeping too. But why 
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were they weeping? Because the rest ^d,-*4Ud tiii»U 
reason enough. 

Who has not been amused at Df. Franklin's descrip- 
tion of the effects of Whitefield's eloquence upon him^ 
self? The Doctor had gold, silver, and copper m his 
pockety but resolved that he would not give a copper. 
He sat — ^heard — sympathized: first resolved that he 
would give the copper, then the silver; and when the 
time came, in went copper, silver, gold and all. 

Now we use this principle very abundantly, and in 
general rightly, in religion. Let any one attend the 
great anniversaries of our benevolent societies for the 
first time. He sits and hears the glowing, thrilling, 
overwhelming appeals there made, and is captivated, 
melted, and almost delirious. He resolves that he will 
now do more for the salvation of men in one year, than 
he has done in any ten preceding years. He goes out 
thrilling, acjilng, weeping. The next day he feels 
lassitude, and undoubtedly has some feelings not greatly 
tmlike those which the votaries of the theatre have. 
This was not religion ; it was sympathy wrought up to 
a high pitch of excitement. Just suppose this man to 
l)e destitute of religion. Let him see all this, feel all 
this, and have all his sympathies highly awakened ; let 
him there resolve that he will hereafter live and act as 
a Christian. He leaves the meeting with this solemn 
resolution : is he a Christian ? Possil>ly he may be ; but 
most probably he is not ; — ^it is only an unsanctified 
feeling kindled up. 

This sympathy may be used, and must be used, in 
the Sunday School. I introduce the subject to guard 
against making it a standard of action, and mistaking 
its power for the power of the Holy Spirit. In a school 
where the Superintendent and teachers are faithful, 
there will be seasons of special tenderness, suscepti- 
hility, and seriousness. The teachers will unconsciously, 

X3 3 
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and unavoidably, and very properly, make use of the 
principle of sympathy. There will be ardent feelings 
among teachers and among pupils ; these will be kindled 
to a glow. A teacher finds a scholar tender, or awakened. 
He urges him to submit to God, — ^gets him to go home 
with him, — sprays with him, and tells the scholar to delay 
no longer, — ^now is the time, — and he must now kned 
down and pray, and give his heart up to God. He him- 
self feels as if a crisis had come, and that the salvation of 
the scholar turns upon this hour ; the scholar feels so too. 
He is highly, — ^unspeakably excited. The whole sys- 
tem trembles. He kneels, prays, makes the consecra- 
tion, and says he gives himself up to the service of God. 

« Do you feel any differently from what you did 
before ?" 

" O yes, widely different" 

" Well, do you now solemnly resolve to be a Christian 
from this hour?" 

"Certainly I do. I never felt so before; — I wUl 
serve God, come what may." 

Now I do not say that this scholar is not a Christian, 
or that this is not conversion ; it may be, and it may 
not be. And here is the danger of such machinery. 
Like steam, it is powerful, and may be made to do almost 
any thing, if properly directed. Would it were as easy 
to direct and manage human sympathy when excited, 
as to manage steam ! 

Could this sympathy always be imder the direction 
of devoted, discriminating, judicious, well-balanced 
minds, there would be comparatively little danger. But 
as this is a day of excited sympathy, as the 3roung are 
easily excited, as multitudes have thus been aroused and 
have mistaken this excitement for conversion, the Super- 
intendent should understand it, — the teachers should 
understand.it Just in proportion as the passions are 
excited, let the cause be what it may, the judgment is 
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unfitted for its office. In.this.state,- no man can judge 
correctly and surely of himself or of others. It seems to 
be a settled principle of action with some teachers, that 
if they can only get men excited, they have no fears 
but all will be well, and the more excited they become, 
the sooner conversion will take place. I cannot too 
earnestly recommend that every Superintendent should 
possess, and often read, Edwards on the Affections. 
The reader will imderstand me to say, that I have but 
little fear of the abuse of this principle, except on one 
smgle point; — viz. that of mistaking excited feeling for 
the conversion of the soul to God. How often was this 
mistaken by the old church ! Read the history of their 
joy on the banks of the Red Sea, when Pharaoh was 
destroyed,— of their solemn vows at the receiving of the 
law, and in multitudes of similar cases. Might I specify 
evils which I have seen result from the abuse of the 
83anpathies, what I have said above would seem any 
thing rather than an unmeaning digression. 

4. It belongs to the duties of the Superintendent to 
lay plans to raise up new teachers. 

In the late arrangement of the United States govern- 
ment to send several ships in an exploring expedition to 
the South Seas, they had to build a number of new 
vessels. Why did they ? They had ships enough, good 
ships, and of the right size ; but they were not bidlt for 
this business, nor adapted to it It is so with every 
tbing. The Indian constnicts the canoe which is to 
be used on the swift river, differently from what he 
does if it is to go on the smooth lake. The horse, the 
dog, must have early and careful training, if they attain 
their highest perfection ; and we all know that a boy 
becomes perfect in any business very much in pro. 
portion to the age at which he began to apply himsdf 
to it There will be a very great gain to the power of 
the Sunday School, when we can have teachers who 
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are raised up^ and trained for years for tlus ezpren 
purpose. 

The Superintendent should early and constantly lay 
his plans for this. For this purpose he must know each 
scholar personally, his hahits, modes of thinking, talent 
of communicating, and, above all, the condition of his 
heart. Were there no other reason why he should 
strive earnestly for the conversion of his school, this 
would he one of great weight. As soon as practicable, 
I would organize classes of those who gave promise of 
becoming suitable teachers, place them under the inatmo- 
tion of the very best teachers you have. I would not 
have the idea very prominent before the minds of these 
classes, that they are fitting to become teachers,— ^per- 
haps it would be best not to say any thing about it to 
them for some time ; but the teacher ought to understand 
it, to feel the full weight of the charge,'~to make it his 
constant desire to instruct these properly, and his earnest 
prayer to lead them to Christ and to h^iness. No judi- 
cious means ought to be omitted to lead them to God. 
The teacher should feel that not a single ex^tion should 
be relaxed so long as there is one who is not converted 
to God. The Superintendent should feel this ; and the 
teachers at their prayer-meetings should make them the 
subjects of fervent prayer. These classes should be 
selected with care, formed on right principles, led by an 
even hand, and most thoroughly and judiciously in- 
structed. In order to do this, the Superintendent ought 
to bear in mind unceasingly, that hU school must be a 
model. He must try to be, and to have his teachers, 
and the whole school, just what he would wish these 
scholars to make their schools, when they come to have; 
the care of schools. He must indulge himself in no 
habits which they may not safely follow. For example, 
I know one Superintendent who as regularly sleeps 
daring the sermon, as the sermon is preached. I doubt 
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whether he has heard a sermon for years. And yet, 
when he comes to take the head of the school, he feels 
that every word which ke says, must be attended to; 
and would feel that a scholar ought almost to be sent 
from school, who should sleep during one of his ex- 
hortations ! I know of another, who uses tobacco in 
such profusion, that his person is slovenly almost to 
loathing, and his breath is positively annojdng. Can 
such men feel that they are setting examples which the 
teachers and the school may safely follow? What an 
exhibition would a Sunday School make, should they 
all sleep soundly through every sermon ! It may be 
said that this is an infirmity ; and that such men cannot 
avoid sleeping in the house of God, — the habit is too 
strong. I reply, that if for twenty or even ten years 
they have been inducing habits, which, if followed b^ 
aU, would destroy all effects of the Gospel, and even 
public worship itself, it is time for them to begin to form 
better habits ; and if they will not do that, I have no 
hesitation in saying, it is time for them to leave supei^ 
intending the Sunday School. Some Superintendents 
have a lightness about their conversation and manner, 
which seem wholly incompatible with a deep sense of 
responsibility ; or a foppery about their dress which in- 
dicates great thought and care about their beautifid per- 
sons, and which cannot be imitated by the school without 
ruining it. 

It wiU not be necessary to specify all the little things 
{vhich must be avoided by the Superintendent Let 
•lim constantly feel that his is to be a model school for 
•he imitation of all those whom he is endeavoiuing to 
|ualify to become teachers, and he will be likely to 
.valk circumspectly. 

^. It is a part of the SuperintenderU^s duties to form 
*lans by which the older schoktrs shall be kept in the 
chooL 
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It is a greftt mistake, ranning through all classes of 
this country and of this age, to suppose that the mind 
can be matured and educated quick, and while it is 
young. Our young men must be educated and all ripe 
for active life by the time they have completed their 
teens; and our girls, almost by the time they have 
entered them. Hence the Sunday School has been 
considered a sort of nursery, for the benefit of children ; 
and as soon as scholars have become mature, so that 
they can begin fully to reap the advantages of the 
system, they are taken away, or they take themselves 
away. As a general thing, the scholar who has arrived 
at the age at which he feels that he is too old to belong 
to the Sunday School, would receive more good by the 
next year's instructions, than by any four or five of the 
previous years. The Superintendent will find it some- 
what difficult to alter this fashion ; but he should strive 
to do it; and he can do very much, even if he cannot 
do all that he would wish. I will suggest a few hints 
as to the manner in which it may be done. 

(1.) Make the impression, that it is dishonourable to 
leave the school without a regular written dismission 
from the Superintendent, 

Let this impression once be made, and the character 
thus acquired will be worth much in after life. I have 
known of several young men coming firom Europe to 
this country, who have found their certificates of having 
been regular members of the Sunday School, a number 
of years, worth more to them Ihan all the other papers 
which they brought. Such a certificate gives conin 
dence, that the character of the bearer is based upon a 
valuable foundation. Now, if you are in the habit of 
giving a correct certificate when the pupil leaves the 
school, and can make the impression that it is really 
valuable, you will find the scholars more wiUing to con* 
tinue in the school ; and if it be disreputable to leave 
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without such a certificate, few will be willing to lose 
what they have been so long in acquiring. In order to 
effect the object aimed at, every Superintendent will 
see the necessity of not receiving scholars, except in 
very extraordinary circumstances, firom other schools, 
without a reg^ular written dismission. 

(2.) Do not let the older scholars get m advance of 
the teachers. 

Some teachers are absolutely stationary ; they acquire 
no new thoughts, or if they do, they do not retain them 
long enough to make them of any use. They read 
little, think less, and soon have their stock of thoughts 
exhausted. The scholars are sure to know the depth 
of their teacher. They will be inquisitive, quick, bright, 
and it may be, will go beyond him. As soon as the 
pupil has arrived at that point, he will be uneasy, — ^his 
duties will become irksome, and he will wish to leave 
the school. The remedy is obvious. Teaching must 
be provided^ which is sufficiently advanced to meet the 
wants of every class, and of every individual. Tliis is 
a point at which tlie Superintendent ought carefully to 
look ; and perhaps he will find that the uneasiness and 
restlessness of the scholars have been blamed, when the 
fault is not wholly theirs. 

(3.) Be careful to keep the library filled with books 
suited to the advanced age and improvement of your 
oldest scholars. 

This is one of the best bonds to keep the scholars 
with you, and one on which you may usually rely with 
certainty. Boo^s of a high character should be selected, 
kept in such order as to be inviting ; and I am not sure 
that it would not be ivise to have a library separate and 
distinct for the sole use of the older scholars. I once 
made the experiment of forming a library for young 
men and young ladies separate from the Sunday School. 
There were shortly several hundred volumes gathered, 
and they were probably of much greater use than the 
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same number of books are to a Sunday School in the 
ordinary way. 

(4.) Labour and pray for the conversion of ihe older 
scholars f if not already converted. 

This will give them the spirit of little children. As 
soon as the scholar is converted to God, he feels that 
the Sunday School is more precious than ever before. 
His pride will not take him from it, for his pride is 
subdued, and his feelings will lead him to stay. This 
is the great thing to be attained. Once bring these 
learners into the fold of Christ, and they will then con- 
tinue in the school, will improve rapidly, will add a 
blessing to the school, and you will have the pleasure 
of seeing them sitting at the feet of Jesus, like a young 
church, fitting to meet temptation, to do his will, and 
to receive his rewards. 

(5.) At the time when the scholars can be more bene- 
fited by going into the Bible classes under the care of the 
Pastor of the church, by all means encourage them to 
do it. 

This supposes that every Pastor has a male and a 
female Bible class, which ought to be the case, extraor- 
dinaries excepted. These classes will lie at the founda- 
tion of the church, and of all that is good among you. 
I am aware that it is sometimes the case that the Supeiv 
intendent and teachers are unwilling to transfer their 
precious charge ; and they feel as a Pastor feels, when 
his flock is passing out of his hands into those of others. 
It is human nature, to wish to keep aU the ground wMeh 
we have ever occupied. This renders dismissed mini- 
sters sometimes unpleasant parishioners, — it makes 
churches unwilling to colonize and plant new churches, 
and it makes Sunday School teachers sometimes clash 
with the true interests of the cause of religion. Remem- 
ber, that though this is human nature, it is human 
nature fallen, and the principle is a selfish one. 

I have now mentioned, briefly, the duties of the 
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Superintendent, I need not agiun go over the whole 
ground in describing the traits of character which he 
needs, and which he needs assiduously to cultivate. A 
few words will be sufficient to sum up the most promi- 
nent points of character needed. 

1. Age and experience; — in order to have a know- 
ledge of the human heart, — a deep knowledge of his 
own hearty — the habit of close self-examination; — ^in 
order to have the confidence of the teachers, the com- 
munity, and the scholars ; — ^in order to speak and pray 
in public acceptably and appropriately ; — and in order 
to have that weight accompany his advice, directions, 
and instructions^ which can be obtained only by a cha- 
racter known, and tried, and approved. 

2. Devotednesa to religion ; — that he may be a man 
of prayer, by which alone wisdom that is profitable to 
direct can be obtained ; — that he may be unwearied in 
his attempts to aid the teachers, that he may thoroughly 
understand the lesson himself, and communicate it with 
a simple and sincere desire to save the soul. 

3. Evenness of temper ; — that the school may feel that 
the hand which holds the helm, never varies, — that the 
teachers nciay find their intercourse pleasant, and may 
go to him as to a fiiend, without ever expecting to be 
wounded by irritability ; — that parents may find it plea- 
sant to go to the school, and witness the improvement 
of their children, — that strangers may find a courteous 
reception, and their visit be rendered profitable. Self- 
government is invaluable, — ^indispensable to tlie Super* 
intendent. 

4. Great promptness of character ; — that the school 
may be opened and closed with great exactness ; that 
no exercises may be long and tedious ; that the teachers 
and school may know what to depend upon^— that they 
may know that no changes will take place without great 
deliberation and thought. 
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5. Growing humility; — otherwise, hk station, tke 
deference exacted and paid, and the influence exerted, 
will make him a Diotrephes. He must cultivate piety 
in his own heart, and become like the angels, who are 
ministers to worms of the dust, and are good ministen 
in proportion as they are humble. True exaltation and 
greatness consist in great humility. 

6. An example in all that is ^rooJ;-- he should be 
fervent, simple, unaffected in prayer, increasing in a 
knowledge of the Bible, prompt, liberal, noble in char 
rity, untiring in labours, warm in Christian intercourse; 
growing in aQ the Christian graces, and living for the 
salvation of the earth. 

Such should be the Sufbrinten dent of the Sunday 
School. 

CHAPTER IV. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF A GOOD TEACHER. 

In the enumeration of the qualities desirable in a 
l^imday-school teacher, it is not to be supposed that 
every teacher will possess them all in due proportion. 
Few characters are perfectiy symmetrical ; and where 
there are great excellencies, tiiere are usually great 
defects. The latter must be overlooked for the sake of 
the former. The success of men in doing good to the 
souls of men, from the apostle down to the distributor 
of tracts, depends greatiy upon the state of the heart 
Indeed, without a right state of heart, all other qualities 
will for the most part be useless. I begin to describe 
the Sunday-school teacher, then, by saying, that, 
1. He should be a devotedly pious man. 
The office of a teacher is, and must be, one of aell^ 
denial ; the labour necessary to acquire the lesson to be 
taught, to understand the best way of communicating 
truth ; the stupiditj^, restiessness, listleasness, and trying 
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appearance of the class from week to week ; the want 
of goremment at home, and the utter indifference of 
most of the parents ; the retam of the same routine of 
duties, the obscurity of the station,,the amount of labour 
bestowed unknown and unappreciated, and the entire 
loss of so much labour, all unite to make the ofSice of a 
teacher a drudgery and a burden. I cannot express 
my own views on this pouit better than ^by giving an 
extract of a letter addressed to me by a Superintendent 
—a lady,— end onie of great experience and character. 
"My own opinion is, that the Sunday-school teacher 
sustains the same relation to the children of his charge 
as a Pastor does to his flock. He is emphatically the 
spiritual guide of the little ones committed to him ; and 
Us responsibility, as touching the eternal interests of the 
six or eight deathless souls who cluster around him oo 
the Sabbath, seems to me to be precisely that which the 
Pastor sustains to the same number who sit under his 
ministry, and receive from him the bread of life. If 
children are blessed with pious parents, who not only 
teach them to read the word of God, but are wont to 
enforce it with their admonitions and prayers, why place 
them, during the sacred hours of the Sabbath, under 
the care of one who cannot be expected, with a heart 
overflowing with earnest desires for their salvation, to 
pomt them to a crudfled Saviour? If, on the contrary, 
the neglected one is from a family where the holy name 
of God never falls upon his ear, except from a profane 
and intemperate father, and where no praying mother 
commends this child to God (and alas I how many such 
are found in our schools !) is the class of the teacher 
who baa never felt the love of Jesus, the refuge for this 
ignorant and wretched child ? I have often, as a Super- 
intendent, in my experience, had my feelings severely 
tried on this very point, although of late years no teachers 
have been admitted to the school with which I am con- 
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nected, except such as entertain the hope ^at they are 
the children of God. A child is introduced into tho 
school, perhaps well known to he greatly neglected at 
home^ My anxious eye is invariahly turned to the seat 
occupied, — not by the cold, uninterested teacher, even 
though a professor of religion, hut by the devoted, 
praying teacher, who constantly pours into the ear, and 
presses home upon the hearts of her pupils, the truths 
of God's holy word. If no vacancy is found in such a 
class, I feel that almost a wrong is inflicted upon the 
child who is committed to the charge of one who feels 
hut little for the priceless gem she is forming for eter- 
nity. I can well recollect, a few years since, an aged 
and holy mother in Israel entered our school, leading 
by the hand two little grandchildren. As I went for- 
ward to meet her, she took my hand, and addressing 
me in a familiar manner, with a solemnity of counte- 
nance, and an impressiveness of voice I can never for- 
get, she said, * These are my grandchildren ; remember 
that you take care of their souls. I commit them to 
you.' I felt constrained to take these to the class of a 
teacher whom I knew to be faithful, and to repeat the 
solemn admonition I had received. It may be possible, 
and there probably are cases, where it would be more 
desirable, than to leave them without a Sunday School, 
to place children who have no religious instruction, 
under the charge of those who do not possess true piety, 
but who are competent to teach them to read the word 
of God. In desolate portions of our country where 
Christians are few in number, such teachers, under the 
direction of a devoted Superintendent, who as far as 
possible will endeavour to make up this deficiency, by 
giving special religious instruction himself, may be bet- 
ter than none ; but where large churches in our cities 
and villages contain great numbers of the followers of 
Christ, every method should be used to impress upon 
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their hearts the importance of fulfilling the injunction 
of our blessed Master, ' Feed my lambs.' 

" I know it is said that teachers in great numbers 
have been converted in the Sunday School, and there- 
fore we should admit those to be teachers who have not 
piety, for the sake of doing them good. But I ask, 
what is the great, absorbing design of the institution of 
Sunday Schools ? Is it not to train up the rising gene- 
ration for God ? If this be its first and commanding 
object, then clearly our duty is to make every thing 
bear upon securing this great end. A teacher is now 
and then converted; but how many children may have 
passed firom under his care unwarned and unholy into 
eternity, or led astray by his example; and others may 
have entered upon the busy concerns of live with hearts 
unsubdued by the grace of (rod ! The providence dl 
God may have taken firom one a beloved father, and 
his heart softened by afflictions, and under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, may be just upon the point of sub- 
mitting to the blessed Saviour. He goes to the Sunday 
School, but liis teacher is not watching with eager soli- 
citude to see the tear of penitence, and to lead thebuiv 
dened sinner to the foot of the Cross. The inquiry 
which was ready to break firom his lips, is driven back, 
by the look of indifference firom his unconscious teacher. 
The blind cannot lead the blind. A Superintendent^ 
'Uder such circumstances, if faithful, will not fail to do 
hit duty; but I am persuaded that no Superintendent 
can gain that influence over the children of the school 
which each individual teacher may possess over his 
class. ■ Those who have had most experience cannot 
have failed to observe the strong hold which teachers 
have upon the hearts of the children of their class ; 
and how astonishing is the influence exerted over them 
by their faithfulness or unfaithfulness. I will mention 
one fact to illustrate this point On the distant shores 

h3 
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of China, lives and labounaria youtfa^l missionaiy, who, 
I think| was but twenty-«iM yisars of age, when he left 
a happy home, to go and fulfil the dying command of 
his Master, ' Go preach the Gospel to every creature 
under heaven.' He was nurtured in our Sunday School 
from his earliest boyhood ; and when of sufllcient age, 
filled with much zeal and faithfulness, for several years, 
the responsible oflSce of teacher. On the evening pre- 
ceding his departure from us, at our accustomed weekly 
meeting of teachers, when taking his leave, he made 
this remark, ' Do not be discouraged in your work. I 
am indebted] to my faithful Sunday-school teacher for 
the first desires which were kindled in my bosom, and 
my final determination to be a missionary of the Cross.' 
It is not certainly for us to say what other way the 
l^rovidence of God might have opened to lead to the 
same result, had this lovely youth been placed under 
the care of a teacher possessing a difierent spirit ; but 
this seems certain, that the teacher, who had in charge 
the training of the future missionary, will find him a 
bright gem in the crown of his rejoicing." 

I know I shall be pardoned for this long extract of a 
letter so judicious, and so much to the point 

Let the question be plainly asked — What is to be 
taught in our Sunday Schools? And the answer is 
plain, — The way of salvation. Each child is to be trained 
up, so far OS is possible, for the service of God. Need 
the question be discussed, who are to be the guides, as a 
general rule, to lead the child to the Lamb of God ? It 
certainly is a work which none but a pious heart can 
appreciate, — it is to be done by means which none but 
a heart taught of God can understand and use, — and it 
requires a continuance of virtues which none but a re- 
newed heart can exercise. I am confident I speak the 
language of thousands when I say,thatas a parentseeking 
Ihe best, ihe eternal welfare of my children, I should 
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not, — could not, commit such interests into hands which, 
were not guided by a pious heart. My own feelings 
have done more to convince me, and to enlighten me 
on this point, than pages of argument. 

We want more than the professor of religion for our 
Sunday School ; — ^we want holiness — that holiness which, 
in times that try men's souls, would give up all, and go even 
to the stake, with the song of life upon the tongue ; that 
holiness which in these times can resist the temptations 
of Mammon, the bewitching allurements of the world, 
— which are almost as trying to piety as persecutions and 
the stake, — and which can live for God and his glory. 
What, then, do I say to those who are already engaged 
in teaching the Sunday School, but who have no evi- 
dence that they have been bom of God ? Shall they 
at once leave their seats, their classes, and retire ? I 
reply, no : but I say to such, just as I would say to 
ministers of the Gospel, who should confess that they 
have never felt the power of religion on their own 
hearts ; — shall they leave the pulpit, and cease to preach 

because they are blind leaders of the blind ? I say 

to such, — no ! brethren, no ! You have ordination-vowa 
upon you. You have put your hand to the plough ; 
you may not look back ;— but you ought not again to 
go into that pulpit with an imholy heart. You ought 
this hour to go before God, and with a broken heart 
and a contrite spirit, to confess your sins ask for par- 
don, and sin no more. I do not ask you to stop 
preaching because you have an unholy heart; but 
I do ask you no longer to be so basely ungrateful 
as to cherish such a heart . Just so I say to the un- 
converted teacher in the Sunday School ; you dq 

^Yoncr you -profess to teach the child what you do 

not understand, — ^you try to make him love that which 
you do not love yourself; you profess by the art of 
teaching, to show the child that his soul is the great 
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object of life, when you are indifferent and stupid about 
your own. This is wrong every way. Would the child 
pray ? Your example is against him. Would he work 
out his own salvation with fear and trembling ? Your 
example shows him that it is not necessary. Would he 
weep in secret places over his sins, and a hard heart ? 
He is afraid to tell his feelings to you, knowing that you 
are a stranger to them. 

2. The second quaJifieaium of a good teacher mil 
cover the exteruive ground of oood hap4Ts. 

This may seem at first view to embrace the whole of 
personal character. Perhaps it does. I shall not stop 
to analyze, but at once proceed to mention the habits 
desirable in a Sunday-school teacher. 

CI.) Perseverance in whatever you undertake. 

No one ought to enlist in this cause without having 
first well coi^nted the cost ; and having once enrolled 
yourself as a teacher, let there be no turning back. 
Some are never willing to walk the same path that other 
people do, — they must strike out something new, and 
will persevere so long as they feel that they have a new 
road, and that it will not lead, ultimately, into that 
which is occupied by other people. Others will set out 
with great zeal for a time, and it seems as if they were 
to do something great ; but their zeal soon cools, and their 
courage relaxes. Like some of the beautifully equipped 
soldiers, who have never known real, hard service, they 
at the first call of the bugle move off to admiration ; but 
a few miles destroys all their courage, and even their 
arms seem too burdensome. We do not want soldiers for 
parade-days, who can show a nice uniform, and who 
can manoeuvre to admiration when on parade, but who 
cannot endure a long march, and who are worn out by a 
gingle campaign of hard service. Remember that you 
came into die business voluntarily, — of your own choice; 
and if there were reasons why you should commenpe 
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ihem duUef^ th^e are many more why you should cpu- 
tinae in them. You feel like shrinking away, at times, 
and can 9ay, f ' O that I had the wings of a dove, then 
would I fly away and be at rest." You see no fruits of 
your labours, and you feel discouraged I You cannot 
persevere I Let me tell you that if we might fall back 
when we meet with discouragements, then would most 
of the ministers of the Gospel take off the harness, and 
retire &om their anxieties and responsibilities. I venture 
to say, there la not a minister in the land who prays for 
faithfulness, and who weeps over his own defieiencies, 
that does not at times wish to retire and leave the work, 
were it not that he is bound by conscience. You find that 
the retired, but repeated labours of the schod.-room are 
fatiguing, — ^that you are cut off from many hours of 
reading, meditation, and even devotion, — that you can- 
not oflen go and see your friends abroad, because your 
class cannot well be left ; that you cannot spare time to 
get your lessons, and besides all this, you do not see 
that you do any good ! I reply, that the children whom 
you instruct may be young, may be ignorant, may be 
spoiled by bad example at home, — ^yours may be the 
only. impressions about religion they ever receive; they 
are soon to be a part of the nation, and will help to 
form its character ; — ^and above all, they have immortal 
souls to be saved or lost. Would you not condemn a 
minister of Christ who should turn back, and give up 
his profession because he . met with discouragements ? 
Would you not blame a missionary of the Cross, who 
left his field and came home with his hands hanging 
down, and his heart failing him, crying out, " that he met 
with difficulties, and could not persevere V You do not 
persevere, — and you chill the hearts and freeze the 
zeal of all who are engaged with you. You cease to 
persevere, and perhaps your class is scattered, — perhaps 
others become discouraged, and your example may, for 
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a timet destroy the school. You desert a work which 
God has most abundantly blessed, — ^by which he hai 
raised up multitudes of new friends, and by which 
thousands have been led to heaven ; — ^you abandon the 
work, too, at a day when we need a thousand active, 
devoted men, to every one whom we now have. Stand, 
then, at your posts, and in your lot Do not attempt 
too much at once. Do not be fickle, and change often. 
I admire the spirit of Mr. Charles, one of the most suc- 
cessful teachers in Wales, — a man of a noble spirit. 
" My maxim has been for many years past," says he, 
'< to aim at great things, but if I cannot accomplish great 
things, to do what I ^an, and be thankfid for the least 
success, and still follow on without being discounted at 
the day of small things, or by unexpected reverses. 
For years I have laid it down as a maxim to guide me, 
never to give up a place in despair of success. If one 
way does not succeed, ne%o means must be tried; and ^ 
I see no increase this year, perhaps I may the nemt, I 
almost wish to blot the word impossible from my voca- 
bulary, and obliterate it from the minds of my brethren." 
You must not expect to see the mind of each scholar 
shoot up and mature at once, — ^to see old habits at once 
thrown off, the effects of a bad training at once counter- 
acted. It will require time, and persevering labour. 
<'We cannot and we do not expect that the hunum 
marble, (to borrow the figure of an old philosopher,) is 
to leap out upon us, self-formed and self-wrought, firom 
the quarry. But it requires the force and the art of the 
chisel, to fashion it into all those shapes of grace and 
beauty which it ought to wear." Teachers are moral 
sculptors, and must be contented to labour long and 
faithfully to fit these models of all that is good, for 
the various niches of society. One single teacher in the 
school who has genuine perseverance, will do more for 
that school than a score of fickle, changeable, and easily- 
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dkooimiged teachers. Who can help admiring the {{AHow" 
ing speciinen of this quality ? "I knew a pious young 
man who was sustaining himself at a literary institution 
by the labours of his own hands, and almost as a matter 
oCcourse, the true energies of Christianity began to de- 
velop themselves. His feelings became much affected 
by the spiritual condition of a populous neighbourhood, 
wfaieh had never enjoyed religious privileges, and 
eousequently did not appreciate them. He visited the 
families of that neighbourhood from house to house, 
and endeavoured to open a religious meeting among 
them. They would permit no such thing. Not dis- 
couiagedy this young man turned to the children, and 
went round and invited them, one by one, to meet him 
on Sunday mornings in a Sunday School. Several 
children acceded to the proposal, and then he again 
went round to find a room for them to meet in ; but 
every door was closed (gainst him. He told the children 
to meet him' under a shady tree upon a grassy bank; 
and thither they came, and he prayed with them, and 
taught them to study the word of God, and the children 
were deb'ghted with their Sunday School. So it went 
QQ from week to week, with increasing interest, and 
iocreasing numbers, tOl one Lord's day opened with a 
cold storm of rain. The teacher repaired to his tree 
at the usual time, supposing some few children might 
be there ; and there indeed he found almost his whole 
school; wet and cold, it is true, but they had warm 
hearts in their bosoms, and how could they forego the 
enjoyments of their beloved Sunday School for a single 
moining? The teacher took ofi^ hb hat and prayed as 
usual for the blessedness of God upon the exercises, 
and began to teach, when a man in the place told him 
that for that time he might take the children into his 
liable. The teacher turned to the children and said : 
* This man ofiers us the use of his stable, and it was in 
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a stable that J esu" Christ took shelter when he was a 
little child. Let us go.* This is what I mean by the 
energies of Christianity." 

(2.) 77ie second habit to he mentioned is thiU 0/ punc- 
tuality. 

The teacher should constantly bear in mind that the 
great thing which he wishes to accomplish is to form 
proper habits in his class. These form the character; 
for, as has been quaintly remarked, ** man is only a 
bundle of habits." The remark of Robert Hall is a 
weighty one — that " if we look upon the usual course 
of our feelings, we shall find that we are more influ- 
enced by the frequent recurrence of objects, than by 
their weight and importance ; and that ludfit has more 
force in forming our character than opinions have." 
In all the insbuctions given to teachers, this habit is 
insisted on ; and yet I feat it is not sufficiently felt 
" A requisite," writes one of my roost valued corre- 
spondents, " which all will agree to be indispensable in 
a Sunday-school teacher, is punctuality, Ko one can 
be a good teacher who is not a punctual one. Every 
thing valuable in a class depends, under God, upon this. 
In my experience 1 have never seen a blessing follow 
the labours of a teacher who failed in this particular. 
It is always sufficient ground to believe that a teacher 
does not love his work, if he be found absent from his 
post, when his fellow-labourers are pleading for the 
blessing of God upon their labours. As a certain con- 
sequence of his delinquency, the children become dila- 
tory in their attendance. I have long since made up 
my mind that the duty of the Superintendent in such 
cases is to enforce the rules of the School, however 
great the trial may be to his own, or to the feelings of 
others. When the interests of the school are thus at 
stake, he is not at liberty to choose his course. The 
path of duty is always that of safety, though it may 
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lead through trial. I do not value the labours of any 
teacher who is unwilling to step out of his path of ease 
or convenience, in order to fulfil the responsibilities 
which he has voluntarily assumed in his Master's 
vineyard." 

Teachers err here, frequently, through want of con- 
sideration. Suppose a school consists of one hundred 
and fifty scholars, and the teachers twenty-five. Suppose 
several teachers come so late that the Superintendent 
must delay opening the school for five minutes. This 
seems a short time to wait Take the one hundred 
and seventj'-five which compose the school and multi- 
ply it by five, and you have eight hundred and se- 
venty-five minutes lost. Suppose this take place once 
on every Sabbath, the loss for one year is seven hundred 
and fifty-eight hours; and suppose the same set of 
teachers continue this for five years, it would be three 
thousand seven hundred and ninety hours. If, now, 
we suppose the habit to be by them perpetuated in the 
school, and transmitted down, and, above all, be woven 
into the habits of the hundreds of pupils, and become a 
part of their character, no arithmetic can compute the 
evils of such a habit. 

You come late this morning to your class. Tlie 
results are, that your scholars are disappointed; they 
take their seats, see the school opened, and feel lonely, 
having no teacher. The Superintendent feels at a loss 
what to do. He sees the lambs without a guide. He 
waits as long as he dares to do. He goes round the 
school to find somebody whom he may lay hands on 
and press into the service. Finding none, he has to 
come back, and take the class, and unite it, most reluc- 
tantly on all sides, with some other class. The whole 
school is disturbed by the process. He kindly says, he 
"presumes the teacher is sick." This is done, and 
soon you come hurrying in, with that quick, noisy step, 

X 
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which always indicatea a consciousness of being too 
late. The class must again be disunited and taken to 
their own seats, while the school is again disturbed, and 
the mortified Superintendent sees that you are any thing 
but sick. Let me assure you that you have attracted 
noticcy^shown that you were of some importance, — ^but 
you have lowered yourself in the estimation of every one 
fin the school. A want of punctuality amounts to rob- 
bery. '' A short time since, at a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, a committee of eight ladies, who 
managed the concerns of an institution which had been 
formed for the relief of the neighbouring poor, agreed to 
meet on a certain day, at twelve o'clock precisely. 
Seven of them attended punctually at Ihe appointed 
hour, the eighth did not arrive till a quarter of an hour 
after. She came in according to the usual mode, with ' I 
am very sorry to be behind in the appointed time, but 
really die time slipped away without my being sensible 
of it; I hope your goodness will excuse it' A Quaker 
lady replied, ' Had thyself only lost a quarter of an 
hour, it would have been merely thy own concern ; but 
in this case, the quarter must be multiplied by eight, as 
we each lost a quarter, so there have been two hours of 
useful time sacrificed by thy want of punctuality.' " 

The following description of a teacher who lacked 
the quality of punctuality, though longer than I could 
wish, is yet so graphic, that I may not withhold it. 

" About this time a new teacher offered his services, 
who was deemed in every respect qualified to instruct 
this class; he possessed good natural understanding, 
a well-cultivated mind, and, in some respects, he was 
industrious and persevering. He rose early, except 
occasionally on Sabbath mornings, when he thought it 
prudent to indulge himself a little. Sundays were the 
only days when he ever left home without private 
prayer for a blessing on the concems of the day. In- 
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deed, he found no time : as it was, he generally went 
late to the school, and on more than one occasion, he 
came in just in time to hear a stranger address the 
children on the importance of always heing early and 
ptmctoally at school. When he thus lost an hour in 
the morning, lie felt somewhat displeased with himself, 
and nothing seemed to go right all day. The children 
soon acquired the habit of coming late ; perhaps they 
did not wish to hurt the feelings of their teacher hy 
being in their places an hour before him. However 
this may have been, from his indifferent manner, one 
scholar after another strayed away altogether : as his 
class diminished, the Superintendent continued to fill 
it up with new scholars Sunday after Sunday. The 
Superintendent soon found that he might as well turn 
the scholars out of school, for it amounted to the same 
thing; and he found it necessary to urge upon this 
teacher the importance of complying with a rule of the 
school, which made it the duty of the teachers to visit 
the absentees, and report the cause. Indeed the teacher 
soon began to feel ashamed of his reduced class ; per- 
baps he was fearful it might be thought by some that 
he did not possess natural ability to interest and instruct 
the class ; and he determined that he would inquire 
after the absentees. About the middle of the week he 
found leisure, but then recollected that his roll-book 
was locked up in the school-room; and by the time 
he found it convenient to see the Superintendent and 
obtain a list of the names, it was Saturday afternoon. 

" It proved to be an exceedingly unpleasant day, but 
he was determined to do something before another 
Sabbath; and off he went with a list of absentees suffi- 
cient to have formed a large class, with hardly time to 
call upon half the number. 

" He had considerable difficulty to find where many 
lived; some had removed, and one or two had some 
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imie Biiice tried some, other Sunday School, which they 
liked much hetter. He inquired at one place for Mr. J ., 
and found no such person. When the mother of the 
boy appeared, he informed her that Joseph had not 
been at the school the last two Sundays. Joseph being 
there, said he was at school on Sunday afternoon week; 
and the teacher just recollected that he himself was 
absent that afternoon, and could not contradict the 
child ; and after saying a few words on the importance 
of regular attendance, he went his way. 

" The next house at which he called, he saw the 
father of George, and told him that his son had not 
been to school for a few Sundays past 

" * No,' said the father, * he has not been for five 
weeks. Previous to sending him to the Sunday School, 
he stayed in the house and read, or went to church 
*ith his mother. As we knew much good had been 
received in Sunday Schools, and many of our rich 
neighboiurs sent their children, we were persuaded to 
send George, and we had him ready every Sunday, 
and thought that he attended the school regidarly ; but 
last Sabbath he came running home, followed by a 
friend of mine, who informed me that George spent 
every Sunday with a crowd of bad boys near his house, 
and they had just broken his parlour window. And now, 
as I cannot be certain that he will do any better, I shall 
keep him in the house.' 

" At the next place the teacher knocked very gently 
at the door, for he had lost some confidence in himself. 
He did not knock again, or wait long, for he had no 
time to lose] and perhaps quieted his conscience with 
the thought, * Well, I have called, and if no one comes, 
it is not my fault;* and away he went, without ever 
looking back. 

" We shall only mention one more call, which he 
had some difficulty in making, not knowing exactly who 



[| his claiB ; introduced htnuelf as the Sunday- 

Leacher, snd inquired about her son Janm, who 

.1 absent fVom the class. 3he looked aoTtovrfiil, 

she believed ' James was better oS, — ihe hoped 

it I is James really dead? ' 

said his mother, ■ he died of a fever from 

fere cold one Sunday, in the street : he was 

-en days on Thursday week last' 

-ic teacher recollected himself a little, he 

III not have thought it so long a time since 

school ' — inquired ' whether he thought 

" to die, and what were his views.' 

'ilied, that as he became worse, he was 

-ned at the thought or death— talked 

v School, and longed to see the teacher 

I lid wished me often to read the Bible 

: he became very ill, and near his end, 

' -I die. We asked bim if we should 

he did not seem to desire it He 

: -school teacher we have now has 

iiid may be be would not Lke to 

R-ld up Ins pn„v, thin arms, and 

i^'d hardly recollect me, I've fell 

lit seeing his teacher; and liis 
'd the hope tliat be was happy, 
d the Sunday School — was de- 
!)le read, when lie could not do 
, |iearcd willing to die, when he 
. . 0. This teacher ! — he seldom 
'e he lived, but he never forgot 
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is a man punctual in every respect : and to be a sue-' 
cessful teacher, he must have unyielding discipline over 
his scholars. This, if properly obtained, will greatly 
increase the respect, the esteem and affection of his 
class. If a teacher cannot succeed in securing the obe- 
dience of a scholar, the way is hedged up for doing any 
good to that individual. I think the remark is as true 
with regard to the Sunday-school class, as to the family 
circle. Every thing goes wrong where children are 
disobedient and undisciplined. The point which the 
teacher will have to urge the hardest, probably will be, 
the habit of punctuality, — in getting the lesson, in re- 
citing it, and in being present when the school is opened. 
And let every teacher understand that he can never 
secure this habit to his class, imless he has it in perfec- 
tion himself. 

(3.) The third habit which I would mention is that 
of constantly improving the mind with a view of teaching 
your class. 

One thing which makes all teaching so wearisome, is 
the great effort made at the moment of giving instruc- 
tion to create thought, illustration, and materials by 
which to excite and keep up an interest. You may 
just as well plunge into business, and expect to create 
capital to meet your engagements from day to day, as 
to expect to do this. You must lay up materials before- 
hand, and be in the habit of doing so. And here, too, 
unless I am carefiil, I shall send you off on a wrong 
track. I do not mean that you must sit down and read 
Rollin's Ancient History, or the voyages and traveJs of 
the day, for the sake of finding something by which 
you may interest your class ; but I mean^ that when 
you read a book, when you meet a stranger, when you 
hear an interesting conversation, save all that you can. 
It will all be of use in yom: instructions. Make it an 
object to cultivate your memory ; for without a good 
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memory you cannot long be on interesting teacher. 
Montaigne could write books on philosophy, and was a 
man of great learning ; but he neglected his memory, 
till he could not call his own servants by name, and 
could remember nothing which was not written down 
in his memorandum-book. Such a man, though he 
might embody the learning of his age, would never be 
fit to teach a class in the Sunday School. See every 
thing at which you look ; hear every thing to which 
you listen ; and, like the bee, have the habit of gathering 
honey, even if it be but little, from every flower with 
which you meet Every fragment of knowledge, every 
illustration of truth, every delightful impression which 
you receive, will aid you as a teacher. Aim to improve 
from week to week in your manner of teaching. Do 
not hurry children over the ground faster than they 
understand every thing as they advance. Some will 
take long steps, and expect the child to follow and take 
steps equally long. Some will try new schemes, — find 
they cannot always be original, and soon fall back into 
the old course. Others will find that when the time for 
teaching comes they have no materials on hand, and so 
they resolve, in despair, to resign. Now you should 
neither resign, nor yet plod on in the same old dull way. 
Make it your business to discover the different disposi- 
tions of your class ; see what their habits are, — how* 
they came by their habits, what have been the defects 
in their education ; and study by what means you can 
counteract and correct those habits and defects. This 
will put your own mind and ingenuity to work. The 
teacher must seek for self-improvementy if he would 
do good in the Sunday School. There are but three 
* thoughts on this subject which I would suggest at the 
present time. 

1. Lay your plans to improve the mind by studying 
a little every day. This portion of time may be short — 
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probably will be — owing to your business ; but let it be 
improved. Do not say, ** I will study two bours,— or 
one hour/'*— but tbat you will daily spend at least 
twenty or thirty minutes in the cultivation of your 
mind. Have a particular half-hour selected, and do 
not let any thing shove you over it Let it be the 
time of day when nothing can cheat you out of it. 
One-fourth part of an hour every day, diligently and 
wisely improved in self cultivation, will help a man to 
grow in wisdom. 

2. Let this season of self-improvement be devoted to 
the most judicious reading. The mind of ages is on 
the pages of books laid up — and a little digging will 
give you gold. Original thinkers are the minds with 
which you should come in contact Da not try to read 
much — too many pages; but. make every thought your 
own — so completely your own, that you can retain it 
through life. You will, of course, use your influence 
to have your Sunday-school Library contain books of a 
high order. 

3. Acquire the habit of reflection. Without so doing, 
your observations, your readings, your facts, your con- 
versations, will all be useless. Who would often go to 
a store to make purchases, where the goods were thrown 
in, scattered, heaped up — hardware and crockery toge- 
ther, oil and linen, muslins and groceries, essences and 
tobacco, — all there indeed, but no one thing at hand, 
and no power of saying where the thing wanted may 
be found? Make your own mind the laboratory into 
which materials are gathered, and where they are ana- 
lyzed and reduced to their proper elements. And do 
not be discouraged. Cold wishes will not discipline « 
your mind ; cold wishes will not add to the furniture 
with which they are adorned; but once acquire the 
habit of making self-improvement, and you will shortly 
be surprised at your advancement, — at the ease with 
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which you advance, and at the pleasures connected with 
the process. Teachers will complain that they cannot 
interest their scholars ; or that the scholars leave them 
as soon as tliey reach a certain point ; hut if they will 
faithfiiUy improve themselves — acquire the kabii of 
doing it — they will not feel these discouragements. You 
can hardly be too careful in cultivating a hahit of close 
attention. It is a great thing to be ahle to read the 
human heart, or in common language, understand hu- 
man nature. This can be obtained only by close and 
careful observation. You will wish to create a desire 
for thorough study, — ^by which every thing may be un- 
derstood as the child proceeds. How can you do it? — 
You will wish to create a strong love of books, and a 
desire to read. This will be an immense blessing to the 
child. How can you accomplish this ? You will need 
to know how much good or hurt a single exhortation, 
or even a single word may do, if timely or untimely 
used. An incident in the life of Mrs. Hemans will 
illustrate this point. As a child, Mrs. Hemans was an 
object of admiration, and almost devotion, for her ex- 
treme beauty; her complexion was remarkably bril- 
liant; her hair long, curling, and golden. Who can 
tell how little or how much impression passing words, 
carelessly spoken, may make upon one so sensitive? 
One lady incautiously observed in her hearing, '* I know 
that child is not made for happiness ; her colour comes 
and goes too fast ! " She never forgot this remark, and 
would mention it, as having caused her much pain at the 
time it was spoken. 

The teacher should understand, and understand it 
^well, that there is scarcely any thing so painful to the 
human mind in its undisciplined state, as thinking. To 
overcome this repugnance, and to teach the child so that 
he will love to think, is perfection in the art of teach- 
ing. Said a prisoner, in one of our new State Prisons, 
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where a chaplain regularly preached and taught them 
from the Bihle — ** You do not understand it [He was 
comparing the old prison, which he preferred, to the 
new.] There, hy day and night, it was. Hale fellows, 
Veil met ; and here, the last thing at night is prayer, — 
then retirement, where we see no one and speak to no 
one during the evening — then go to hed, but cannot go 
to sleep, but think, think. If we get to sleep and awake 
in the night, we see no one, and hear no one, but think, 
THINK. When morning comes, and we go out, the first 
thing is prayer. We see our fellows, but say nothing ; 
and at night, again, after prayer, we go alone, and 
THINK, THINK." 

(4.) The fourth habit to he cultivated is patient labour. 
The remark is too trite to be dwelt upon, that nothing 
of value can be obtained in this life, without labour. 
You need not merely the power to compel yourself at 
times to sit down to patient labour and drudgery, but 
you need the habit, so that it may be a thing of course. 
You need it in the weekly duty of improving your 
mind, and in getting the lesson to be taught. You need 
it when you meet the class and endeavour to instruct 
them. You need patience in your intercourse with your 
fellow-teachers, and in the thousand little nameless trials 
and vexations incident to and inseparable from the 
duties which return upon you every week. You will not 
be surprised either, if you find mental labour and patient 
habits of labour somewhat irksome to yourself at times; 
but every regular return and performance of any duty 
will render it less irksome, till it becomes a positive 
pleasure. The very penances of the darkened Catholic, 
we are informed, — if regularly performed, at stated, 
periodical times, — soon become a part of the devotee's 
happiness, and he is lost without them. This power of 
habit is one of the greatest aids to good men in all their 
efforts at self-discipline or usefulness. 
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(5.) CtUHvate the habit 0/ watchfulness over yourself. 
We can see many imperfections in others, — even a 
mote in the eye. We should remember that others are 
as quick to see tiiem in us ; and that children, of all 
others, are quick and good judges of character. You 
h8?e not a single habit, good or bad, with which your 
class will long be unacquainted. If you are quick and 
irritable, they will be quick to see it, and what is far 
worse, will be long in losing the bad impressions which 
they receive. I can truly say, that no impressions of 
my own childhood remain so vivid and so deep, as those 
received daring two winters, while under the instructions 
of an irritable teacher. He never struck me, — ^he never 
inflicted any pain upon my body, and yet I shall carry 
to the grave those deep, unpleasant associations and 
feelings which his irritable temper created. And this 
will he found to be tiie testimony of not a few. By all 
means, command yourself, and keep the current ot 
your passions quiet and even. The Quaker who said 
that he was naturally quick and passionate, but who 
cured himself entirely ,by always speaking in a low 
tone,— as he who could command the tones of his voice, 
could command his passions, — had not a little of ge- 
nuine philosophy in his theory. You will always find 
that irritable men speak loud; and on the contrary, 
when you hear a man who is a loud talker, you 
instinctively associate his voice with a quick and 
passionate disposition. Your own character will com- 
municate itself to your class. If you are light and 
triflmg, they will be so ; if you are talkative, they will 
talk much and think little ; if you are irregular, they 
will be ; if you forget your promises, they will forget 
theirs. 

You should watch over yourself also, because your 
usefulness depends upon the opinion which children 
entertain of you. They cannot respect a man who is 
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wanting in a proper degree of gravity ; who is- not far 
above them in knowledge in general, and in a knowledge 
of the lesson in particular ; and who is not consistent 
and exemplary in all his deportment. Never forget 
that you meet the children ' On the Sdbhathy and that 
yours is the work peculiar to that sacred day. Let all 
your influence be hallowed. The eyes of the school 
are all upon you ; and not only your own class, but the 
whole school watch and weigh your character ; and you 
aid in giving a colouring to the whole school. The 
parents of the children, too, are watching you, — some 
praying for you, that you may be able to lead their be« 
loved child to God and to holiness ; others looking* to 
see if there be really any thing in religion above a mere 
form. Of this they judge partly by seeing you, and 
still more by seeing the character which you are giving 
to their child. You will have some children more 
amiable than others ; watch yourself that you do not 
feel, and still more that you do not shmVi partiality. 
This is a delicate part of your duty. It is absolutely 
impossible to love all alike; but it is a dut}' not to 
show partiality in your class. This watchfulness will do 
more for you than to aid you in teaching and influencing 
your class. It will help you to be a more perfect Chris- 
tian, — ^it will make you every way more happy. No 
teacher should live without self-examination, and that, 
too, at stated times. At the best, this is a season none 
too pleasant ; but if you can review the Sabbath, and 
see that you have had circumspection, and watchfulness 
over yourself, and have set a guard around your conduct 
and character, as a Sunday-school teacher, you will 
find that even the hour of self-examination is pleasant. 
It is always delightful to feel that we are making pro- 
gress in self-discipline. 

(6.) The habit of prayer. 

No language can adequately describe the eflTects of 
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converting one sinner to God, — ^the effects exhibited in 
time and in eternity. And the teacher should have 
nothing lower as his standard, than to see every child 
committed to him converted to God, and trained up to 
be a devoted Christian. Do you go to your class with 
less interest than you go to your worldly business? do 
you hear the lessons as a task? You may be sure your 
heart is not in the work; and you do not pray over it. 
Do you feel cold or indifferent towards the school, or 
towards any particular pupil in your class? If so, you 
do not pray for that school or that scholar. You can- 
not pray for a child without feeling a deep interest in 
his welfare. Do you labour year after year, without 
seeing your scholars converted to God? The reason is 
probably to be found in your want of prayer. Notice 
the following curious fact. " A writer says that he 
witnessed a revival in a Sunday School of which he 
was once a member. It was principally confined to 
those between the ages of seven and twenty. A large 
number professed an interest in Christ But all were 
of one sex, all were girls. Although some of the boys 
were considerably impressed, yet not a suigle indi- 
vidual of them was known to have been converted. 
One after another of the little girls gave their hearts to 
the Redeemer, — while the boys, members of the same 
families, their brothers, lived on in sin, the enemies of 
God. What does this mean? How is this to be ac- 
counted for? Does not the following fact explain the 
mystery? The teachers of the little girls came appa- 
rently from their closets, from the very presence, the 
audience-chamber of tlie Most High. Their hearts 
seemed glowing with love for their Saviour, burdened 
with a sense of the worth of the soul, and the immense 
responsibility which rested upon them. They warned 
and entreated their scholars on the Sabbath, and re- 
peated their instructions during the week. A rich 
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blessing followed, — a blessing proportioned to the fide- 
lity of the teachers," 

No one can discipline his own heart, and grow in 
Christian character, without prayer. No one can ac- 
complish any thing, either good or great, without it 
You should be a man of prayer for yourself, your class, 
the school, and for the world. You will be in no 
danger of over-estimating the e£Pects of the habii of 
daily prayer upon your own character. I look at it 
not merely as a means of drawing down blessings upon 
your labours, but as a thing of inestimable value to 
yourself. Seasons of temptation— -of Inkewarmnesa— 
of backsliding, will come, — ^the love of many will wax 
cold, — the light within your own heart will burn dim, 
—and nothing but the kMt of daily prayer will make 
you safe. Peter, probably, had not been in ike habit 
of prayer before his conversion. His habits were not 
fixed, and therefore, in the hour of temptation, he 
sinned ; — while Daniel, who, for many yean, even from 
his youth, had been a man of prayer, and had formed 
habits of prayer, withstood temptations incomparably 
greater than those which overwhelmed Peter. 

Let it be most distinctly impressed on the mind, that 
we never accomplish any thing in religion in which the 
heart is not deeply engaged; and the heart is never 
engaged, when the closet is neglected. A teacher never 
can enjoy teaching, or do good to his class, who is not 
habitually at the throne of grace at stated periods. The 
following is invariably the result of the labours of a 
prayerless teacher. — A visitor was sent out to call upon 
the families represented in the school. In the course 
of his calls, the following conversation took place be- 
tween him and a little girl. 

"Do you attend Sunday School?" 

" Yes, Sir." 

" How are you pleased with the school ?" 
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*« Not so well as I have Iteen." 

" What is the matter?" 

" I have a new teacher, and I do not like her so well 
a« my old teacher." 

^ You wiU prohahly become better satisfied after you 
have become better acquainted with the method of your 
teacher's instructions/' 

*' I do not believe I shall ever love my new teacher 
80 well as I did my old one." 

" Perhaps the ioxdi is in you." 

" Perhaps so ; — ^but I cannot love her so well as I 
did the old one." 

" What can be the cause of this difference in your 
fcelii.g»r' 

" My former teacher took a great deal of interest in 
me; and while hearing me recite, took great pains to 
explain every thing in my lesson, so that I could under- 
stand it; and after the lesson was ended, she spent the 
time in reading something to the class which is useful, 
or in telling us how we ought to live. But my present 
teacher just hears my lesson, appears distant, seems to 
have but little interest in the class; and as soon as the 
lesson is closed, she leaves the class for another part of 
the house." 

Such cases as the above would occur but seldom, if 
OUT teachers were habituated to prayer from day to day, 
and always remembered their class in their prayers. 

I return from the habits of the teacher, to consider 
briefly the remaining qualifications, which do not come 
under the general head of habits. 

3. Humility ii a most desirable qualification in a 
teacher. 

The teacher has to deal with tiie heart; and that is 
so universally and naturally proud, that it does not love 
to admit any advances but those of humility. The 
humble man can always have access to any man's heart ; 
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while the proud or vain man is uniformly shut out. In 
tlie husiness of teaching in the Sunday School, you will 
need not merely the appearance of humility, but the 
thing itself, if you would feel happy. Without this 
grace, you will be in danger of feeling that the Super- 
intendent or the teachers do not do right, — they usurp 
authority, or they violate rights, or they misuse you; 
that you do not have yoiur proper place, — the class you 
have is one of the lowest, poorest in the school, — 
perhaps the most uninteresting of all. Why should 
that class be given to you ? Another teacher is more 
popular, more noticed, more thought of than you ; and 
pride tells you that you are almost a martyr to injustice. 
If you are constantly thinking of yourself, wanting 
praise, unhappy without it, talking about yourself, 
giving hints of your own estimable qualities ; — if you 
use stratagems to obtain praise, such as inquiring about 
your faults in order to learn your excellencies, — if you 
£nd yourself constantly consoling yourself with the 
thought that you are not appreciated, and that you are 
ef more consequence than others seem to think you 
are; — if you are paine(£ when others receive praise in 
your presence, and feel disposed to detract from their 
merits, perhaps by speaking disparagingly of them; — if 
you find yourself comparing yourself with others greatly 
to your own advantage; if you feel ready to excuse 
every fault in yourself, to palliate and defend, — ^you 
lack that humility which is essential to the comfort, 
the happiness, and the usefulness of the Sunday-schoc^ 
teacher. Let the sentiment so beautifully and quaintly 
expressed by Taylor be engraven on the memory :— 
" Give God thanks for every weakness, deformity, and 
imperfection, and accept it as a favour and grace of 
God, and an instrument to resist pride and nurse humi- 
lity ; ever remembering that when God, by giving thee 
a crooked back, hath also made thy spirit stoop, or less 
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ram, thou art more ready to enter the narrow gate of 
heaven, than by being straight, and standing upright, 
and thinking highly. Thus the Apostles rejoiced in 
infirmities, not moral, hut natural and accidental, in 
their being beaten and whipt like slaves, in their naked- 
ness and poverty." 

4. Benevolence to the souls of men is an mdispensahU 
requisite to a good Sunday-school teacher. 

No one who has not made the trial, can know how 
many little trials and vexations attend the faithful 
teacher. He meets with ignorance and stupidity, de- 
plorable, and apparently incurable ; with habits per- 
verse and corrupt, which have been woven into all the 
education of the children; — ^with dispositions which 
seem to have no right side ; and yet he must love these 
children, or he can do them no good. He must love 
them all, for however imlovely and unamiable the child 
may be, he will never let the teacher do him any good 
till he is sure that he loves him. You must not consider 
that class as some do, a company but Htde better than 
apes, whose mischievous pranks are to be the source of 
constant misery and vexation. You must have the 
confidence and the affection of your class, or you can 
do them no good. In order to this, you must have an 
unquenchable love for the souls of men, — a love like 
that of Christ, which many waters cannot quench, nor 
floods drown. This will lead you to overlook the many 
little vexations which beset you ; just as a man who is 
bent on reducing and subduing his farm, for the sake 
of the gains hereafter to be received, learns to forget 
the trees, the stones, the roots, and the brush which 
have to be removed before he can effect the object at 
which he aims. This love to the souls of men will 
render you elastic, and yet firm in your labours, easy of 
access to your scholars^ and ready to communicate in- 
formation and hints to your fellow teachers, or to receive 
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it from them. Every bint you will receive with grati- 
tude ; and every ray of light which you receive, you 
will reflect upon the path in which your class is walking, 
that thereby it may be led to heaven. Any man who 
is not warmly affected to the souls of men should not be 
a teacher. You should have so much of this interest 
that you are led to the duties of your station by the 
bent of yoiir own inclinations. The zeal should be a 
true zeal to labour for Jesus Christ, — the oil that feeds 
the flame should be of heavenly origin, and not the 
result of an ardent temperament, or a splendid imagina- 
tion. Your piety should be constant as well as burning. 
You should know that you are capable of great self- 
denial, and can be regular in all your habits. You need 
not possess ^* the razor's edge, but must have the blade 
of a well-tempered knife. " Divest your character of all 
sloth, effeminacy, and indulgence. 

We are too apt to feel that the object of life is to move 
in our own little circle, enjoy the full cup of mercies which 
God bestows, and to creep into heaven at last, — ^a kind 
of selfishness that has no example and no parallel in 
the lives of Christ and his Apostles, and no countenance 
in the Bible. We look forward to the millennial day, — 
believing in the explicit language of prophecy, that 
*' truth and mercy, the peace and righteousness of our 
Messiah's kingdom, whatever temporary checks they 
may suffer, shall, in the end, overcome all opposition ; 
and though the river of God may, for a time, be dis- 
coloured and polluted by the pemicioiis soil over which 
it rolls its tide, yet it shall, at last, free itself from every 
foreign mixture, and send forth its ten thousand pure 
streams to gladden all the nations of the earth." Such 
is our belief; but so far from feeling that we have indi- 
vidually a part to bear in the great work, we lay out 
head on the pillow of down, and feel it hard that any 
one should even knock at our door and ask for bread. 
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We want our missionarie*} to take their lives in their 
hands^ and go and wear down and die among the hea- 
then ; we want our ministers to be in season and out of 
season, — to labour in the study, and bring no oil into 
the sanctuary which has not been beaten, while we lay 
out work enough for them out of the pulpit to consume 
all their time and strength ; but when we come to act 
for the souls of the young, and for the conversion of the 
world in the Sunday School, we are apt to feel that a 
frozen heart, a dead piety, narrow views and stinted 
labour, will do. It is not so. I know the field is com- 
paratively a humble one, and that ambition would not 
go there, — for the crown which she seeks is not there. 
You may not be able to train up an Apostle, but you 
may prevent one from becoming a Judas. Had Maho- 
met, when a child, been placed under the care of a 
faithful, devoted Sunday-school teacher, who can believe 
he would ever have been what he did become ? The 
fact is, in the kingdom of Christ, great learning is not 
demanded, great and striking and splendid talents are 
not necessary, in order to be useful, to bring souls to 
Christ, and to win the crown of life, but Ao/y, devoted, 
disinterested piety is the great thing needed. This will 
bring wisdom from above ; this will overcome difficulties, 
bear up under discouragements, enable tis to see the 
fruit of our labours here, and to anticipate their reward 
hereafter. Let me invite you, as we close this chapter, 
to unite with me in the beautiful prayer of a glowing 
heart. "And thou. Lord Jesus, afflicted Father of the 
Christian name, blessed Martyr of humanity, blameless 
Pattern, universal Priest, unerring Teacher, omnipotent 
King of truth, of righteousness, and of peace, deign from 
thy glorious throne to smile on this weak attempt, and 
to accept this poor offering ! It is a tribute for the lifo 
thou hast given, for the blood thou hast shed, and for 
the joyous hopes thou hast inspired, to cheer, and to 
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direct our mortal pilgrimage. Meek Spring of heavenly 
Wisdom, — bomidless Ocean of universal, ardent, unpro- 
voked, and undiscouraged charity, pour thy Spirit into 
my breast, and into the breasts of all diy servants whom 
I here address. Teach diem to interest themselves in 
this blessed work, as becomes men, who are distinguished 
by thy venerable name, and honoured by the ministra- 
tion of thy glorious Grospel ! Baptize us all with the 
fire of that love which is stronger than death ! Delight- 
fully oppress our gratitude with the everlasting mountains 
of thy benefits, until every sentiment of frail mortality 
be suppressed, — ^until faith give us the victory over the 
world,-'-over life and death, — ^until love compel each of 
us to exclaim. Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but 
dross that I may win Christ ; and I am vnUing not only 
to suffer bonds, but to die for the sake of my Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom I am crucified unto ihe world andthe 
world unto me** 



CHAPTER V. 

OTHER MEANS OF DOING GOOD BESIDES TEACHING. 

It is no dim mark of the wisdom of God, that since 
he has planted in the human soul a love of variety and 
a desire of change, — the present never satisfying the 
heart, — ^he has made abundant provision in all the de- 
partments of life to meet these wants. The employments 
of life, so wearing upon the spirit, must be checked and 
broken up every day by sleep, — ^the cares of life must 
be laid aside for food, and to srpply the wants of the 
body ; — ^the change of seasons must change the employ- 
ments, and, in some measure, the dress of every family. 
From childhood to the grave, provision is made for us 
to pass through changes almost infinite. The farmer, 
whose employment is more necessary to the suste- 
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nance of the world than any other, would find it drudgery, 
and life itself a dreary, prolonged misery, were it not 
for the constant changes in his business. As it is, this 
constant change, the new objects continually coming up^ 
render his employment one of the most delightful and 
bewitching possible ; and I doubt not that Washington 
had more happiness and saw more charms in life while 
making his experiments, inyenting his tools, and 
managing his farms, than while he occupied the chair of 
state, the admiration of his country and of the world. 
This variety, incidental and necessary to every kind of 
business, ought to be regarded as one of those decided 
marks of the wisdom and goodness of God, which he 
has devised to keep the mind from being too weary, and 
the habits of the soul from becoming muuotonoiis, and 
itself torpid. Is it not an admitted fact, that when a 
man does but one thing,— such, for example, as grinding 
the glasses for the lens of a telescope, from sun to sun, 
and from year to year, from childhood to old age, that 
such a man is not cheerful, intelligent, or, in our sense 
of the word, happy. All elasticity of the soul is na- 
turally destroyed by monotonous labour. The more 
laborious and responsible the duties and station, so 
much greater is the need of variety to relieve the mind 
and feelings. A minister of the Gospel would wear 
out shortly, were it not that God has connected variety 
with his office. Were he to write all the time, he 
would become exhausted and nervous. Were he to 
speak all the time, he would either destroy the mind 
by keeping it strained up too high, or become insuffer- 
ably dull. Were he to visit all the time, his mind would 
be too undisciplined to allow him to be even a tolerable 
preacher. It is from the fact that these various duties 
are connected so as to relieve tedium, and to call . 
different powers and sympathies into ^ercise, that the 
pastoral office perfects the character of a minister, 
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making all parts more symmetrical and well-propor- 
tioned, than any other station in the ministry. 

These remarks apply in their full force to the duties 
of the Sunday-school teacher. His great duty is to 
instruct his class, hut collateral with this, there are other 
duties equally necessary, and equally important to ren- 
der his character complete, and the sphere of his use- 
fulness full. They will add equally to his happiness 
and usefulness. I propose, then, in this chapter, to 
mention some of the collateral means of doing good, 
which the teacher has in his power. 

I. A regular system of visiiing the families to which 
the scholars in your class seoeraUy belong. 

You have seen friends become cold, distant, and 
finally break away, and never again become reconciled 
to each other. You have seen husband and wife 
change, revile and hate each other, separate, while 
every year only seemed to render their enmity more 
intense. The link once broken between husband and 
wife can seldom be mended. But you do not often see 
children and parents becoming enemies. Let the child 
be deformed and diseased, and it does not wean him 
from the love of his parents; let him become an idiot, 
and their love will not change ; let him become vile, 
and they will throw the mantie of charity over him, 
and still encircle him in the brightness of hope ; let 
him leave his home, and herd with the vile, and throw 
away all that is lovely or valuable, and they will still 
cling to him. And even when he is so degraded that 
he feeds with the swine in the field, on the first ap- 
pearance of his return, however poor and wretched, 
the father sees him afar ofi^, and runs to meet him,—- 
to fall on his neck, and to call him his son. It is 
hardly possible to wear out or to annihilate this heaven- 
planted love between parent and child. And it is the 
existence of this love which gives the Sunday-school 
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teacher such power. In committuig his children to you, 
the father commits his highest hopesi — ^the mother her 
richest treasure. It is like a deed hy which they com- 
mit dieir all to you. Does not the Apostle recognise 
this principle, and appeal to it, when he says that God, 
who spared not his only-begotten Son, will with him 
freely give as all things ? By having the children put 
into your hands, you have a means of doing good to 
those parents and to their family, unspeakably great. 
You wish to know the influences, under which this and 
that child has thus far been placed. A visit to his 
parents will help you to understand them. You wish 
to have this and that trait of character corrected. The 
parents either do not see the faults, or know not how 
to correct them. A few hints from you may aid them 
greatly. Perhaps the members of the family are not 
m the habit of going to the house of God. You may, 
by a careful use of your influence, lead them there, 
lliey may have notions and impressions concerning 
your school, or concerning religion, which counteract 
all that you can do on the Sabbath. A few visits may 
remove all these impressions. They may be bringing 
up their children in idleness, ignorance, and sin ; and 
your counsels may alter the whole course of their 
conduct in this respect. You can see their condition, 
and shortly can place in their hands a tract, or some- 
thing of the kind, which will exactly meet the evil you 
wish to correct. Knowing the habits of the family, you 
can aid the child in selecting such books as will be 
useful at home, and encourage him to read, or to have 
them read at home. If you can once gain the confidence 
of the child, the way is open, and it will be easy to gain 
the confidence of the parents ; and when that is gained, 
it will add to your former influence over the child, A 
physician once said to me, that he had a patient in 
whose cure he could make no progress. Every visit 
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found him in a new condition, and with new symptoms, 
Every medicine prescribed seemed to work by a new 
and unheard-of rule. At length the physician set him- 
self to work to find out the difficulty. It was this : the 
mother of the patient took it into her head that the 
prescriptions of the physician were too powerful for the 
constitution of her child, and in order to counteract 
their supposed mischievous tendency, she gave some 
powerful nostrum soon after taking the medicine, as 
an antidote. It is just so with many children. Their 
parents are constantly neutralizing all that you do on 
the Sabbath. This evil fan he met and removed only 
by your visiting the family. I would recommend that 
you visit regularly once a month, every child in your 
class, — even if your call is but short It should make 
no difference with you whether the parents are rich or 
poor, — high or low. All who are willing to commit 
their children to you wiU be glad to see you, and will 
be grateful for the interest you take in the walfare of 
their children. In addition to this, you ought to call 
upon every child who is absent, before the Sabbath fol- 
lowing. The child may be sick, and in that case he 
will be glad to see you. He may have fallen into bad 
company, and in that case you ought at once to see 
him. He may have deceived his parents, and in that 
case they ought to know it I have never known 
other than a good school, where the rule was invariably 
practised, that every child who is absent from the 
school, shall be visited during the following week. I 
cannot too strenuously urge its importance. But be 
careful not to let these calls to inquire after delin- 
quencies, seem like duns, as a creditor calls upon a 
debtor, when the visit is disagreeable to both parties. 
Let there be so much of heart in all your intercourse 
with parents, that they shall see that you seek only 
the real welfare of their child If possible, always 
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have fiometliing on your mind interesting to commu* 
nicate, and let all your conversation, if practicable, be 
in the presence of the children. Ailer one or two visits, 
you will never feel at a loss how to make your visit 
interesting. For the convenience of these visits the 
Superintendent ought to have regard to the propriety of 
liaving the same class dwell in the same part of the 
parish, as nearly as possible. 

Unless you are really conscientious in all that you 
do, you will be in danger of neglecting this system of 
visiting, under the plea that you have not time. In 
nine cases out of ten, this plea will not be received by 
the Great Head of the church. A Superintendent, 
speaking of his school, says, " Visiting, in many in* 
stances, is faithfully attended to ; but in a few instances, 
almost entirely neglected. One teacher, who is an ap- 
prentice, and has to labour till nine o'clock every even- 
ing, manages to visit nine scholars a week, — while 
others, who are not half so much confined, plead that 
they have no time to do so. Need I say, he has a full 
and interesting class? Oh ! that there were more whose 
hearts were as much in the work! We should no 
longer hear of empty seats and drooping schools.'* 
Were aU our teachers equally prompt and faithful, 
what a spectacle would our schools present ! But does 
each, on an average, afford one such teacher ? 

On making these visits, the first thing desirable, is 
to get the good- will of the parents. This you will in- 
variably do, if you are kind and courteous, if you are 
mild, and, above all, if you are sincere, and without 
guile. In these visits, from time to time, you will give 
such hints as will aid the parents in cooperating with 
you for the good of their child. I would respectfully, 
but earnestly urge the parents to visit the school. If 
you can get them to come and see the school once in 
three or four months, you will find that such visits will 
increase their interest in the school more than any 
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thing else which you can do. They will see the 
system, — see the children happy, — see all the teachers 
interested and lahouring for their good. It will do the 
children good; for every child loves the approbation of 
his parents, and their manifestation of interest in his 
welfare will ever stimulate him to greater effort. The 
highest motive which a child can have, before his 
heart is renewed by the Spirit of Grod, to do well, is the 
approbation of his parents. Some of Uiose parents 
whom you thus invite to see the school, are praying 
people ; and they will pray more fervently for you in 
consequence of every such visit ; some of them have 
never attended to the subject of religion, and €iey will 
here see it in active operation. The teachers, the 
scholars, the parents, will all be benefited by such visits 
of the parents. One of the most admirable features in 
the Sunday-school system is, that it gives the teacher 
a favourable supervision over the moral education of 
each scholar ; and through the child, opens a wide field 
for influence upon the family in which the child lives. 
Let no pressure of business, no calls of pleasure, no 
pleadings for ease, lead you to neglect this most impor- 
tant part of your duties and privileges. 

II. Making a proper me of the Library, 

There seem to me to be three points in regard to the 
Library of a Sunday School, which ought briefly to be 
noticed: viz. iU necessity, — materials of which U is 
eomposedfr—and the best method of using it. Upon each 
of these points I feel bound to say a few words. 

1. The necessity of a Library. 

Some Sunday Schools have been established without 
Libraries, and by proper effort, may do good ; but ere long, 
they drag on heavily, and then become uninteresting, 
both to the teachers and scholars. Others have very poor 
Libraries, and the teachers cannot see the need of having 
them made good and complete. Let me tell you what a 
good Library, properly managed, will generally do. 
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(1.) It ufiU create a taste for reading , 

You go into some families, and the parents will tell 
von that their children '^ do not love hooks,— 4o not 
take to bfx>ksy — or do not take to learning:" in other 
words, their children have no taste for hooks. The 
parents think it is a kind of destiny. Their children 
are doomed to be comparatively ignorant, while some 
families which they can name, are growing up fond of 
hooks. Now all the destiny there is ahout this, is, that 
the children do not have suitable books. Any child 
and every child will love books, if you will put suitable 
books into its hands before it leaves the cradle. But 
many families have no such hooks, — feel as if it was 
money thrown away to bny them. The child sees 
nothing but the big Bible, perhaps a volume of Ser- 
mons, an old Geography, or a few newspapers, — these 
constitute the library of the house ; and is it any wonder 
that there is no taste for reading ? Any wonder that 
every association connected with a book, is gloomy, and 
almost painful ? Now the Library of the Sunday School 
meets this very difficulty ; — it furnishes reading suited 
to the child's capacity, — ^deepens the impression by cuts 
and pictures, — and creates, gradually, in him, a confi- 
dence that even he can master the contents of a book ; 
and when this is once done, the child has acquired a 
taste for reading. This acquisition, I need hardly say, 
will be a treasure to him. The happiness, the respecta- 
bility, and I had almost said, the salvation of a child, 
are nearly insured, when once he has acquired a decided 
taste for reading, especially if the reading be of an 
interesting ctnd serious kind. Every Library should be 
-selected with this in view. 

(2.) /^ ^'^ stipply those with books who otherwise 
woidd never have them, 

I speak not of those destitute parts of the world, such 
as new settlements, and nations emerging from hea- 
thenisniy where a book is a rarity ; — ^but of our most 
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favoured portions of country. Every parish and etery 
school will contain families too poor, or too ignorant, 
or too parsimonious, to procure books for their children. 
Thousands and thousands are now reading the books of 
the Sunday School, who would otherwise be entirely 
destitute of those means of mental improvement. A 
Library owned by a Sunday School, answers almost as 
good a purpose as if each family owned it ; — and, in 
<;a8es where filth and ignorance prevail, even better. 
It carries light to all, — quenches the thirst of aU» and 
goes where nothing else can go. 

(3.) A Library occupies the vacant hours of children. 

I have already said so much on the importance of 
habits, that I am almost afraid to use the word again ; 
and yet when the question comes, what shaU be done 
with the leisure moments, and fragments of time, 
which the children of every family have? — I cannot 
but again allude to it, and say that the habit of reading 
during this leisure is unspeakably important. Put suit- 
able books, attractive books, into the hands of children, 
and they will, insensibly to themselves, form the habit 
of occupying these seasons with reading. These habits 
will abide through life, and will be an increasing 
blessing. 

(4.) A Library will create taste and draw out genius. 

All who remember their childliood, — and who does 
not remeniber it ? — can look back and see that this or 
that bias was given to their character, — this and that 
lasting impression was made by such and such books 
which they read. A few years ago, and the reading 
for children was of the most preposterous kind, the most 
unreal scenes, the most foolish stories, the most fright- 
ful inventions were the companions of the nursery. 
These made impressions which lasted through life. 
Thanks be to God, this rubbish and trash is passing 
away. Minds of the first order are now engaged in 
preparing books for the young. Genius feels honoured, 
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in being aQowed to cater for the mind, destined to be 
immortal, when it commences its existence. And 
though we have accounts of ministers, and missionaries 
who have been raised up in the Sunday School, yet I 
do not believe these are all who have become great and 
good by means of this institution. And I believe there 
are minds forming there, and taste creating there, and 
genius growing there, which will hereafter wield the 
pen, and pour out the thought which wiU affect the 
eaith. A long time will not pass, before the taste, the 
literature, and the genius of the earth, will be, in a 
great degree, nurtured by the Sunday School. The 
Libraries will help to do the work. 

(5.) A Library wiU refine and elevate tiie intercourse 
between parents and children, and between the chUdren 

themselves. 

Much that is foolish, and much that is vulgar, in the 
intercourse between families, and between children, 
arises from their vacuity of mind. They have no ideas 
—nothing to talk about. Not so when that family has 
access to a Library, and once acquires the habit of 
reading. The conversation among children is soon 
perceived to be more refined ; the intercourse between 
the parents and the children is gradually softened, and 
becomes more gentle, and more amiable. There is a 
tendency in books to refine and soften character, which 
is irresistible. A vulgar man, either in words or in 
thoughts, cannot be a man who reads. How many 
hints will parents receive from these books which they 
will gradually incorporate into their system of family 
management ! how many rebukes wiH they receive, 
without the mortification usually connected with re- 
proofs ! — how many impressions will they receive, 
which will gradually but certainly modify their charac- 
ter! And how many impressions— for it must be 
remembered that it is impressions which form the cha- 
racter of children^ — will children receive from these 
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books, which will make them more kind and dutiful at 
home — ^more docile and modest abroad — more free 
from that boisterous impudence which is so common 
an attendant upon a bad education! Every family- 
circle into which the books of the Sunday-school 
Library are admitted, will be softened and refined. Of 
this, from what I have seen, I have not a doubt. 
(6.) The Library wiU attach the scholars to the schooL 
Every human mind wants something towards which 
it can look forward. If the child has nothing else to 
do, but to go and recite his lesson and hear the remarks 
of his teacher, he will soon become weary. But he 
looks forward. At the close of the next Sabbath, he 
will receive a new book. It is his prbperty — entrusted 
solely to htm for a whole fortnight The trust is plea- 
sant. The prospect of pleasure to be derived from 
reading is cheering ; the curiosity awakened as to the 
book which he wiU receive, is a stimulus. But in addi- 
tion to this, he knows that his parents are delighted 
with the books, — his home is rendered more pleasant, 
—new books will be added every year, and shortly, he 
will have a larger book, and then a larger, till he has 
read them all, and is master of all they contain. These 
pleasures, these hopes, this stimulus, will hold the child 
to the Sunday School, year after year, till the great 
design of the system has been realized in his case. 
(7.) The Library will do good where nothing else can. 
You know of a family in which profaneness is in- 
dulged ; you cannot yourself reprove it successfully ; 
you cannot send the tract which will meet the case. 
Suspicion would awake. But you can aid the child to 
select, and encourage him to read aloud at home, the 
book which will be as a mirror in which that family 
may see its likeness. So of intemperance, or of any 
other known sin. There are books prepared to meet 
all these cases; and they are generally so well aimed 
that they will hit the game. Many a family has been 
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drawn to the house of God, and its members have 
become permanent worsliippers, in consequence of the 
arrows which they received from these books. The 
child with the sling and the stone from the brook, has 
been made to do what a sword could not. The heart 
arrays itself, whenever you reprove it, — pride rises up, 
whenever you try to persuade men to do directly the 
contrary to what they are doing; but when the pages 
of a little book speak, opposition and pride are not 
aroused. The conscience can awake and speak, because 
the passions do not raise their stormy voice and drown 
her admonitions. 

(8.) TTie Library is a powerful means cf converting 
the soul, and building it up in holiness. 

There are, probably, but few families which do not 
contain more or less of those who have no evidence of 
having passed from death unto life; and there are few 
families in which the books of the Sunday-school 
Library are not read. By this means, old and deep 
impressions have frequently been revived; new con- 
victions have been awakened — new fears created, till 
the soul has arisen, like the prodigal, and gone to its 
Father for bread. If these books do not directly lead 
the soul to God, they frequently do it by leading to the 
house of God, or to a conversation with some faithful 
friend, such as the teacher, or to the word of God and 
frsLyer, till it is finally brought into the fold of Christ. 
I suppose half a volume might now be written, contain- 
ing authentic accounts of the good done to the souls of 
men, by means of Libraries, and doubtless the day of 
judgment will reveal thousands more. But in the 
waste places of Zion, where the sound of the " church- 
going bell " is never heard, how has the aching heart 
of the widowed mother been made to rejoice, when her 
smiling boy returned through the little foot-path of the 
forest from the distant school, bringing the book which 
some sanctified, gifted mind has penned, and which 
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will aid her in growing in holiness, and in guiding her 
bahes to the Lamb of God ! Her child shall receive 
impressions from these books, which will make him a 
stfdS* and a comfort in the evening of her days, — and 
these books will leave impressions on the minds of all 
the family which will abide for ever. 

These, in short, are some of the most obvious benefits 
of the Sunday-school Library, which, in my view, render 
it absolutely indispensable to the success of the school. 
Of course, the more complete and perfect it is, the better 
it is adapted to the ends contemplated. 

I proceed — 

2. To speak of the selection, or the materials of which 
the Library should be composed. 

Great care should be exercised in the selection of a 
Library; for a book, like a companion, may make deep 
impressions on the child, and give him a bias which can 
never be changed. Formerly it was very difEcult to 
get books, which, to any great extent, answered the 
piu*poses of a Juvenile Library, and men frequently 
undertook the selection who were wholly ignorant of 
their duties. I once knew a Judge, who, on being 
elected to the presidency of a Sunday-school Society, 
and feeling that his station required him to be a kind 
of patron, actually purchased and presented to the 
school some dozen or two of Cummings's largest Geo- 
graphy, as the foundation of the Library. Books are 
now so multiplied, that the greatest difficulty seems to 
be, to make the best selection. Some are almost desti- 
tute of character; others are too indefinite ; and others 
still, are above the comprehension of children. Two 
or three hints seem desirable here. 

(1.) yf Library shotdd be steadily increased. 

This is usually done once every year; and it ought 
to be done by the subscription or contnbution of the 
whole congregation with which the school is connected. 
Great pains should be taken to give every family an 
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opportunity to contribute, and for these reasonS) — 
First, the larger the increase the more valuable "will 
the Library become, and the greater will be its good 
influence upon the school, and upon the whole com- 
munity. All are partakers of its benefits, and all 
ihould be urged to aid in its increase. Second, the 
teachers are much encouraged and aided by an increase 
of good books. They are almost sure to find some 
book which will encourage and benefit them. And 
thirdly, in proportion as a congregation contributes for 
the Library, in that proportion will its members take 
an interest in the books, will read them, will be careful 
to see that their children are regularly at school, in 
order to draw out books. At the return of every year, 
be sure, then, to make as large a collection as possible 
io add to the Library. Get the new books as they are 
published, keep up with the times, and the school will 
feel the efiects of the measure. Do not be afraid of 
asking the church and congregation for money. There 
is no way in which they can possibly invest money by 
which they will be able to receive so great returns. 

(2.) A book is none the less valuable for being old. 

There is a feeling in many, and I fear it is an in- 
creasing one, that all books must be considered ephe- 
meral. Like almanacs, they are good for this year, 
and then they are to be laid aside. This feeling arises, 
in party from the peculiar state of things in this 
country (America), and is, perhaps, peculiar to this 
land. Every thing here is changing, — a year alters 
the face of every thing ; and we are in danger of think- 
ing that principles, and truths, and thought, must all 
change and pass away. In some Libraries, conse- 
quently, you can hardly get a book read which has 
been on hand more than a year. What is added this 
year, is current ; but nothing else is fit to read. This 
impression or feeling should at once be corrected. A 
good book will be equally valuable, (with rare excep- 
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tions,) as long as the English language is used. Such 
hooks as came from the pens of Doddridge, Baxter, 
Edwards, and Richmond, can never decrease in value, 
or interest. Who will ever hope to surpass the Pil- 
grim's Progress? When will the time come when 
" Little Henry and his Bearer," and " the Dairyman's 
Daughter," will not draw tears from the eyes of the 
reader? In selecting a Library, do not feel, that be- 
cause a book was written before you were born, it is 
therefore destitute of interest or wisdom. Do not say 
to the child, " Here now is a beautiful new book, just 
written, and one which will delight you greatly," while 
you say to another, as you hand him one of the most 
valuable books ever penned, " I am sorry I have not a 
new book for you, but they are all out ; you must take 
this old one now, and I will try next time to get you a 
new and an interesting work." Truth is imperishable; 
and she gains nothing by coming out every few years 
in a new dress. And it seems to me that the teacher 
would be careful about making the impression that 
nothing can be valuable unless it be new, if he would 
only consider the mischiefs resulting from it There 
is, of course, a freshness about a new book which com- 
municates itself in a degree to the reader ; but let the 
child be taught that a great and a good thought is 
something that must live eternally, wherever he finds 
it, and that those who lived many years ago, dug as 
deep, to say the least, as any writers of oiur day; and 
you will not be troubled by the constant demand for 
new books. In other words, the Library will become 
a thing not to be worn out, and every good book will 
become a permanent blessing. 

What shall be said of works of fiction^ — shall they he 
excluded from the Sunday School? 

A very important and a very difficult question to 
answer, — and difficult, like all questions of tiie kind, 
because there is no great and permanent principle odl 
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which to rest the judgment. My reply is, that the 
question must be answered by the particular character 
of each book, and it can be answered in no other way. 
If you say that fiction ouglit in all cases to be ex* 
eluded, then I ask what you say to the story of Nathan 
to David, of the story of the Good Samaritan by Christ, 
of the Pilgrim's Progress by Bunyan, — of Parley the 
Porter by Hannah More, and a multitude of similar 
works? Who would wish to exclude such fictions as 
these ? If; on the other hand, you decide that fiction 
may be allowed, you throw open the door to such 
works as Dunallan, Lady of the Manor by Mrs. Sher- 
wood, and all the religious novels, as they are called, 
which the times have created. Great complaint has 
already been made that the books of the Sunday- 
school Libraries contain too much fiction; that the 
child glances over the pages merely for the sake of 
the story, without getting or trying to get the instruction 
designed to be conveyed. I am fully satisfied from 
watching children, that there are some grounds for this 
complaint, but a little care on the part of parents and 
teachers will remedy the evil. Any book has too much 
of fiction about it, when the instruction is so much 
covered up that the story only dwells upon the memory. 
But I shall be asked. Is it not better to read fiction and 
books of fiction for the sake of the story, than not to 
read at all ? Possibly it may be so : but that is not the 
question with us. We have not now to determine 
whether we had better have improper books, or none ctt 
aU ; but to choose between proper and improper books. 
A book for children and youth may have no fiction, and 
yet it may be so written that it will be sure to be read. 
I am glad to sec that those who are preparing books 
for Sunday Schools, and who are catering for the mind 
of the young, are beginning to take the right ground 
on this subject. Story will never be excluded from the 
world, nor from the religious part of the world ; but it 
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should be so written as never to be mistaken for truth,— 
and as l^e philosophy of our love for story is, that it 
presents human nature in some new position above that 
of poor every-day human nature, the less we use it in 
training up our Sunday Schools the better. It is im- 
possible to make it acceptable, unless you describe men 
and children as what they shoM be, rather than what 
they really are. 

A word or two on the biographies of children, which 
are so abmidant. While I fully believe in the early 
conversion of children, and think I have seen many 
such conversions, I have never yet seen one that I 
should have dared to publish had the child been taken 
away. They certainly do make wrong impressions, 
and I have no doubt that through the undesigned 
partialities of parental fondness, the child is often drawn 
in more beautiftd colours than justice allows. For ex- 
ample, you seldom read of one of these children, who 
had not a ''large, speaking eye, and beautiful curly 
hair;" and it was with great point that two children, 
in different parts of our country, asked the two following 
questions, — " Do all good children die?" and, " Do all 
the good little girls that die have beautiful curly hair?" 
I was once at the house of a friend, who said he had 
just received a visit from a gentleman and lady and 
their child, and was grieved to see that child ttneom- 
mordy Ulrbehavedf and disobedient to its parents. Judge 
of my surprise a few months after, to read a biography 
of that chUd, in which it was described as a paragon of 
all that is excellent, — as having been most dutiful and 
pious for a year or two, — all of which was accompanied 
with a steel-engraved likeness, showing the ** beautiful 
head of curly hair." I do not say that the child was 
not really a convert to Christ. I believe it was. But 
I as ftdly believe that if an impartial stranger had 
drawn up the memoir, much, if not all, that now inte- 
rests, would be gone. This is true of much that is given 
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in th» shape of biognqphy of children. The litde reader 
is led to feel that all good children must die while 
children, and that none but very beautiful children 
become good. The Ibllowing is the testimony of a child 
nine years of age. " She was very little acquainted 
with religious story books ; in £act her mind had im-* 
blbed a love for the Holy Scriptures, which rendered 
such auxiliaries quite unnecessary ; at six years old she 
read the Scriptures with references, and devoted to that 
all her leisure moments. She kept a Bible always 
under her pillow, that she might read it in the morning 
before she dressed ; and when her parents happened to 
spend an evening from home, she always requested to 
have a candle in the parlour for the purpose of reading, 
in preference to playing in the nursery with her brother 
and sister. A Christian friend brought her one day, 
* Janeway's Token for Children,' — a beautiful collection 
of narratives, detailing the happy deaths and extraor- 
dinary experience of very young children. She had 
not read long, when she laid down the book with a look 
of some perplexity, and sat still, evidently deeply en- 
gaged in thinking : her mother at length inquired how 
she liked the new book ? She answered, ' 1 like it, and 
yet I don't like it.' When asked to explain, she said 
it was very interesting indeed, and very useful to parents 
to read, because it would encourage them to begin reli- 
gious instruction early ; ' but I don't tliink it fit for 
children.' ' Why so?' her mother inquired; she said 
she ' thought it calculated to teach children to talk like 
parrots, and say fine things which they did not feel. 
I know I will not read it any longer, for fear I should 
soon not know whether I was thinking my own thoughti^ 
or only toying to persuade myself that / wom cne^tht 
wonderful litUe children.* " 

While, then, I would neither condemn nor exclude 
biographies of children from the Library, I would beg 
those who write them, to do it with caie ; and those 
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who put them into the hands of the child to he careful 
to make the impression, that the imitation of the feelings 
and character descrihed, is not at all desirahle. 

3. The best method of using the Library^ in order to 
make it useful. 

So far as the duties of the Lihrarian are concerned, — 
and they are so important that he should he excused 
from all other duties, — they should he executed with 
great dispatch, promptness, accuracy, and silence. 

In using hooks, children commit two errors. They 
do not fully and thoroughly understand the hook which 
they return, and they are anxious to take out large 
hooks, — those which are ahove their comprehension. 
To remedy these is the duty of the teacher. And, so 
far as his time and circumstances will permit, it would 
he most desirahle for him to he acquainted with the 
hooks and have a short examination uf each scholar as 
he returns his hook. Does he understand the general 
scope of the hook ? Does he understand all the words 
used in it ? Does he understand its moral hearings — 
and in any measure feel them ? Perhaps the hook was 
designed to show the effects of falsehood. Does he see 
and feel the truths? By this examination, you can aid 
him in fixing, deepening impressions upon his heart 
and conscience. You can give variety to your instruc- 
tions ; — ^you can throw light and thought into the mind 
through new channels. By all means advise with and 
for your class, as to the hooks which they had hetter 
read, not permitting them to take those which are 
ahove their comprehension, and not permitting them to 
take them faster than they read and understand. En- 
courage the children to read the hooks to their parents ; 
and if they can give you a good account of the influence 
of the hook in the family, do not be backward in mani- 
festing your approbation. The teacher will need to use 
the books himself,— not merely for his own benefit, hut 
as an example to his class. Give them an account 
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«f 'what you tead, as a specimen of what you want 
them to do. 

There is a principle in human nature, to which I 
wish here to make a hrief allusion; The reader can 
probably remember how, when a child, he listened to 
his mother, or father as he took him up on his knee, 
and told him the simple stories of the Bible, such as 
the murder of Abel, the Flood, the story of Joseph, of 
Moses, Samuel, of David, and of Christ. How inte- 
resting! And my reader will remember, too, that 
when he became able to read those stories for himseli^ 
how much more he was interested than if he had never 
heard any thing about them before! The reason is, 
we love to have our knowledge of any particular thing 
increased; we derive more pleasure in getting a new 
thought or new hght upon what we have already ob- 
tained some knowledge, than we do in getting the same 
thought or light upon a subject of which we know 
nothing. I need not stop to analyze the feeling. 
Perhaps it may be traced back to pride, — as there is 
undoubtedly a pain in first contemplating a subject of 
which we are entirely ignorant. I throw out this hint 
Uiat the teacher may seize upon it, and make it of some 
use, — nay, it may be made of great use. If in your 
power, give the child some account of the t)ook before 
he reads it, — of the subject of which it treats. Is not 
this nature ? Does not the mother tell her child the 
name, the residence, and something of the character 
and habits of the visitor whom she expects, and in 
whom she wishes to interest her child ? Do you not 
enjoy a book more, about which you have heard remarks, 
and of which you have obtained some little knowledge 
previously to reading? Bear it in mind then, that our 
interest in any thing is increased, when we are con 
scious that we already know something about that 
subject. In talking with children, allow to them all 
the knowledge which they do possess, and let them feel 
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ihat all Uiat they obtain is only an addition to their 
Btock. I muBt turn from the Library to one or 
two other points. 

The teacher will iind it very beneficial now and then 
to invite his class to his house. These interviews may 
be rather more social than on the Sabbath, but still, I 
would have them maintain the character of religious 
meetings. They should in no sense be considered in 
the light of a reward. Their object should be the 
increase of the teacher's means of doing good, of 
gaining their confidence and good will. The question 
has sometimes been asked me by teachers, why they 
may not take their class home, and instruct them by 
themselves ; that it would free them from interruptions, 
and they could advance faster and more pleasantly. 
My reply is, threefold : First, that though it might be 
for the good of your particular class, yet it would not 
be for the good of the whole school. AH teachers are 
not qualified to take this independent course, — they 
need the influence and stimulus of others, that they 
may move along with the rest. Secondly, that the 
teacher is never to ask what would be most pleasant, 
but what is most useful. All experiments in education 
have been tried, from that of having a tutor or half a 
dozen tutors shut up with a single child, to that of 
having a thousand pupils brought together at the uni- 
versity. The result is, that the mind is best educated 
in contact with other minds; it is stimulated, quickened, 
cheered, and strengthened. I cannot doubt but an 
hundred scholars brought together and properly taught, 
will do better than the same number divided into ten 
classes, and taught separately. Thirdly, that the checks 
and interruptions in the school-room are a part of the 
mental and moral discipline of the school, — such as 
they must meet with at every step through life, and 
such as they should be trained to expect from child- 
hood. The teacher, then, who fe^'s like withdrawing 
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his dass, and feels that it would be more pleasant to be 
separated from the school, will recollect that in doing 
it, he must, to a very great extent, set aside the 
interests of the school. 

The last hint which I wbh to give in this chapter is, 
that the teacher should toy to make it a part of his 
means of usefulness to increase the usefulness and 
influence of his Pastor. 

It is easy for the teachers to ruin the infltuence of 
the Pastor upon the Sunday School ; and I am sorry 
to say that I know of a few instances in which they 
have effectually done this. The Pastor is shut out, as 
if the school were altogether in other hands, and as if 
there were danger of his usurping power, were it 
possible. By a refined, but sure process, he is cut off 
from all sympathy with the school. When he goes in, 
he is treated like a stranger, and the consequence is, 
he does not often go there. Just the reverse of Ihis 
should be the course pursued. This school is his flock, 
and the teachers are his helpers in instructing and 
feeding that flock. You should, therefore, be very 
careful not to destroy, or weaken the sjrmpathy between 
your Pastor and the school. It need not be done, and 
it never tpiU be done, unless by design. You must re- 
member that be is preaching for your mind, and the mind 
of the most intelligent and gifted in the congregation. 
Instead, therefore, of finding fault, and complaining 
that he does not adapt every sermon to the capacity of 
children, you must take the tlioughts of that discourse, 
and in simple language give them to your class. In- 
stead of standing off, and feeling that you occupy one 
field and your minister another, encourage him to visit 
the school as often as he possibly can, — ^to examine 
your classes, and to talk to and with the children. 
Make him acquainted with the particular traits of cha- 
racter which you discover in different individuals, that 
he may know how to drop a word now and then, which 

m3 
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will be " as a nail in ft snre plac&" Strive to make the 
ehiidren love and respect the o£^ce of the minister, — 
not for the sake of the poor ^* dust and ashes " which 
now fiUs it, but for the sake of having the admonitions, 
the instructions, and the prayers of the minister fall with 
more weight. In another place I shall speak of his 
duties ; but I cannot forbear to urge upon the teachers 
Ihe necessity of making your minister happy in your 
circle, happy in your school, and happy in your confi- 
dence and love. It will all be returned to you; for 
while there is no man who more needs your respect and 
confidence and love, than your minister, there is no 
heart which will more quickly appreciate these, nor 
more quickly and warmly reciprocate them. He relies 
upon his teachers more than on any others, — ^perhaps 
all others, for aid, sympathy, and love ; let him never 
be chilled, by finding he is leaning upon a reed which 
will pierce his very heart with sorrows. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ACQUIRING INFORMATION IN ORDER TO TEACH. 

The teacher who enters upon the duties of his sta- 
tion for the first time, is often, if not usually, at a loss 
what he is to do, and how Jie is to proceed. He knows 
in general that a particular lesson is to be taught, but 
he has no way of coming at it He feels his wants, 
but can neither describe nor supply them. How much 
would he value a fiiend who had been over all the 
ground, and felt his way out through the dark, who 
could now give him just the information needed! 
Sometimes it is a great relief even to have a friend aid 
him in the examination of a single lesson. Let me en- 
deavour to give you some hints which will, I trust, aid 
you to stand on that firm groimd, where you can help 
yourself. 
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I. Make the Bible your constant study^ 

The Bible is the great store-house of light and 
knowledge on spiritual subjects. Other books are the 
ladders and the scaffolding; this is the temple of truth. 
The rules which many give for the study of the Bible, 
seem to me too frequently to overlook one grand cha- 
racteristic of the word of God : — viz. thait as it re- 
quired supernatural aid to write it, so it does also to 
understand it. The Spirit which dictated it, is neces- 
sary to understand it ; and the Bible cannot be under- 
stood, and its true spirit apprehended, except by the 
mind which is led and sanctified by the Spirit of God. 
You must have the aid of this Spirit, or you open the 
word of God in vain. The letter killeth: the spirit 
only maketh alive. In all your attempts, then, to 
understand the Bible, be sure to invoke the aid of 
Heaven. Ask, that in God's light, you may see light 
Some look upon the Bible as a garden of spices, in 
which you may walk, and at your leisure pluck the 
flowers, and gather the fruits of the Eden of Grod. 
But this does not accord with my experience. I have 
found it more like a mine, in which you must dig and 
labour, — the wealth of which is not to be obtained 
without labour; a mine, rich in gold and precious 
things, hut it must be wrought day and night in order 
to produce them. You must have times and rules 
marked out, in which and by which you will dig this 
mine, remembering, that all that you bring out will be 
your own, and will be invaluable to you as a teacher. 

In studying the Bible with a view to teach, you have 
a great advantage over other teachers of religion. A 
minister of the gospel has to meet hearers who are, 
not unlikely, full of their ovm opinions, full of pride of 
intellect, full of prejudices, and full of the creations of 
their own imaginations : they come to hear, demanding 
that their taste may be pleased and gratified, their pre* 
conceived (pinions met, their strong points enforced. 
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their criticisms ail allowed ; and after all these demands 
are met, if perfectly convenient to apply some little 
part to themselves, they will do it Consequently, the 
preacher has to arm himself at all points, prepare him* 
self to meet uhjeetions in every possible shape, whether 
clothed in language, or only conceived in thoughts. 
Not so with the Sunday-school teacher. He has to fit 
himself only to teach ^r«^/i,*^not to meet error, in its 
ten thousand shapes and forms. He need not study to 
see what a portion of the Bible may possibly be made 
to mean, bat what it does mean ; not what a perverted 
taste and a corrupted heart may make it mean, but 
simply, what is its meaning* It is never well, nor is it 
necessary for him to make any other inquiry, nor to 
make any suggestions, except the real and true import 
of the lesson under consideration. Do not get the 
children into the habit of feeling wise to pry and in- 
quire and cavil and conjecture about new meanings. 
This is not teaching : it is spoiling through vain philo- 
sophy. Keep it ever in your mind, also, that the Bible 
has one grand end, and only one ; viz. the single pur- 
pose of recovering men from the ruins of sin, by the 
death and mediation of the Son of God. From tliis 
purpose it never wanders. All the emblems and figures 
look to this. To this all the prophets point, and stand 
like so many stars, ushering in the king of day. There 
is no book, no history, no chapter or portion of the 
Bible, that does not keep this great end in view. This 
is the key that unlocks all the dealings of God, all that 
mystery which lay hid in God alone, till the incarnation 
of Jesus Christ. The question is not, what is the simple 
meaning of each portion, were it a separated revelation 
from God; but what does it mean as a pait of that 
great system of truth which opens the character of 
(jod, as dealing with a race of sinners, whom he is re- 
conciling to himself, by a method new and astonishing 
in the eyes of the universe. I dwell upon this the 
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more, because I have seen teachers too frequently con- 
ning over a lesson, which was to them dry, and ahnost 
unmeaning, but which would have been ftill of interest 
on the plan now suggested. " No scripture is of pri- 
vate interpretation ; " ». e. as I understand it, the different 
parts of the Bible are not to be interpreted standing 
alone, but in connexion with other parts, and with 
reference to the whole. If you take one ray of the 
rainbow and call it light, you may say that light is red, 
or green, or orange ; but if you look at each ray in 
connexion with all the rest, you will say that light is 
not one of these, but consists in the combination of the 
whole. Most of the parables will teach error, unless 
you keep this in view ; and always bear in mind that a 
parable is not explained by " crumbling it in pieces,*' 
but by keeping it together and examining it as a whole* 
Do not be afraid of knowing too much about the Bible, 
— of making it too exclusively the great schoolmaster 
which is to fit you to instruct your class.* 

2. Strive to acquire great mid comprehensive view* of 
the character and government of God, 

All that pertains to the character of God is elevating, 
ennobling, enlightening, and purifying to the soul. It 
is about him and his government that you are to in- 
struct The picture which you form in the young mind 
of his character, and the impressions you give of his 
government, will probably abide through life, and shape 
the destiny of the soul in eternity. Suppose you are a 
skilfvd mechanic. You have a large establishment, fur- 
naces for casting, engines for working all manner of 
iron and brass. The design of the establishment is to 
manufacture steam-engines. You have no workmen, 
but are now about to introduce a number whom you 
have to instruct. Some are to do the castings ; — some 

• The hints given in Chap. IX. of the Student's Manual, on the 
Manner of studying the Bible, contain all that my experience sug- 
gekta at present. 
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to make the small wheels; — some the nuts and screws; 
*— some to polish, &c. You wish to teach them how to 
make every part with great perfection. The question 
now is, Ought you not to have a perfect and a clear un- 
derstanding of all this machinery as a whole ? Ought 
you not to know where every wheel is to go, — how it is 
to play, what power to sustain ? Must you not know 
what relations each part bears to the other parts, and to 
the whole ? This must be so. And you are not fit to 
superintend such a shop, unless you have all this com- 
prehensive knowledge. Suppose one workman insists 
that his wheel is the most important, and that upon it 
all depends. Another says his wheel is of no conse- 
quence, and it may be left out, or poorly made. Ano- 
ther insists that the great balance-wheel is of no kind 
of use but to consume power to keep it in motion. Are 
these correct ? Do you not need a knowledge of the 
whole, 80 that at a single glance you may know the 
relative importance of each part? 

Now the great mistake of errorists and bigoted peo- 
ple, is, that all have some particular wheel at which they 
work, and insist upon it that this wheel is the most im- 
portant in the whole engine, if, indeed, it do not consti- 
tute the engine itself! It were easy to give illustrations; 
but I fear they would be so plain that they would create 
sensitiveness, and thus defeat the very object which I 
have in view. We grant that every wheel is essential, 
and may not be left out ; but it must be obvious to all, 
that some are very small, and it is as unwise to say that 
they are the whole machine, as it would be to insist 
that they may be entirely left out. 

The teacher ought to know who wrote the Bible, — 
the character which the Floly Spirit made uso of in 
writing each part, — the circumstances which modified 
this or that character and event. He should know how 
and why a particular part of the revelation of God 
came to be given tchen it was given. He should un- 
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derstand that the word of God is not a collection of 
little histories, of dark and figurative prophesyings, of 
gatherings of po'etry, and scraps and hints concerning 
the character of God. He must look at it as a whole, 
— understand it as a whole ; and while he must of 
necessity take it in portions to teach the class, just as 
the machinist would put one wheel into the hands of 
one man, he himself must he ahle to understand where 
that portion belongs, and what part of the revelation of 
God it occupies. 

One of my valued correspondents writes, and urges 
me to prepare a course of simple lessons which shall 
give the child a bird's-eye view of the whole subject of 
revelation, — ^holding up Christ as the Alpha and the 
Omega, " of whom wrote all the prophets,— of whom 
the types, and shadows, and ceremonies of the Mosaic 
economy spoke, — that this grand, controlling, amazing 
subject, may be earnestly and mildly placed before the 
children's attention, in a simple and unique manner." 
But can such a bird's-eye view be given to the child, 
when our teachers, for the most part, are wholly igno- 
rant of it themselves ? Such a course of lessons would 
do great good ; and I hope some able pen will present 
it shortly ; but the point which I now wish to press is, 
that the teachers should have those wide, comprehen- 
sive views ; and they may rest assured that they will be 
continually walking in the dark, unless they do have 
them. Such views will always add to your own com- 
fort while teaching, while reading any particular portion 
of the Bible. Every part will seem to harmonize with 
other parts, and illustrate them. Every ray of light 
will aid you, not merely in seeing what you are now 
studying, but will be equally useful for all other parts. 
There is a fulness, an apparent greatness and richness 
about the preaching and the prayers of some ministers, 
which add a charm to their instructions : perhaps it may 
be attributed rather to the kind of study here recom- 
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mended, than to any one thing besides. These enlarged 
views cannot be acquired at once, — they cannot be ob- 
tained without meditation and thought, and frequent 
comparisons of the word of God with itself; but they 
can be obtained by every teacher. Let them not shrink 
from study, from meditation, from thought. They can- 
not be fitted to teach the word of God without these. 
They will be superficial, lean, cold or hot, according to 
their feelings. 

3. Obtain clear and definite views ofaUyou intend 
to teach. 

Set it down as almost invariably true, that the mind 
which conceives clearly, can make any other mind see 
and feel its conceptions. Some men are called deep 
men ; but it is generally, as Robert Hall says, '' because 
when they dive so deep they bring up nothing but mud." 
When you hear a man talk, or when you follow his pen, 
and find yourself puzzled to know what he means, and 
when you hear him frequently begging '^ not to be mis- 
understood," you may be sure he is foggy in his own 
mind. A clear mind is under no apprehension of being 
misunderstood. It cannot well be misunderstood. If 
you cannot clearly see the thought which you wish to 
convey to the child, do not make the attempt to convey 
it. The child will at once be puzzled ; and though he 
cannot tell what the difficulty is, he wiliye^/ it. It will 
therefore be best to study your lesson in the manner, 
and in the order, in which you propose to teach it You 
will then be going over the ground in the same path, 
and will be more likely to see it clearly. Every thought 
should be so plain in your own mind, that you have no 
fear of not being able to make the child understand it. 

You will find it of immense advantage also, to have 
accurate knowledge of dates, and places. You ought 
to be perfectly at home in the geography of the Bible. 
Felix Neif tells us that he found that when he came to 
introduce some simple maps among his people who are 
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scattered up and down the Alps, it gave them a more 
definite idea of places than they bad before. They felt 
more interest in reading the Bible, more interest in 
sending the Gospel to the places pointed out on the 
maps; and that it put a new face on things among them. 
This ia good philosophy. The human mind demands 
to know dates and places; and God has adapted his re* 
velation to this demand, by giving it at particular times, 
in definite places, and has thus put it into our power to 
locate all that is described in his book. There is scarcely 
any part of the Bible which is not rendered more in- 
teresting by definite knowledge of the geography of the 
country. Let any one, for example, open the Psalms 
and read, *' As the hills are round about Jenisalem, so 
the Lord is about those that fear him," and then let him 
look at the map of Jerusalem, and see the clustering hills 
all round it, defending it from storms, from winds, and 
from war, and he will see the beauty and force of the 
comparison. Take a plain case. How often has the 
sneer of Tom Paine about the parentage of Melchizedec 
been repeated ! And the Christian, when gravely asked 
to point out who his parents were, has found himself in 
a kind of maze, almost wondering what kind of a being 
he must have been — to have been bom " without father 
or mother!" Now if you accustom yourself to obtain 
clear and definite views of all that you study, all such 
shadows will be gone. The argument of the Apostle is 
this: The priesthood of Aaron was not designed to be 
permanent; Christ was predicted to be a Priest after the 
order of Melchizedec, and not after the order of Aaron. 
Now^ we know nothing about the genealogy of Melchi- 
zedec, hot even who his parents were, — (not meaning 
that he had none!) of course, if Christ was to resemble 
him, he also would spring from some other tribe than 
that of Levi, — since his priesthood would continue for 
ever. Nothing can be more simple, and definite, and 
clear. 

N 
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4. In prepitrin$ yourself to teach, be sure to get ULum- 
traticm which shali be clear and interesting* 

This is one great perfection of all teaching. It makes 
the suhject clear, it impresses it on the memory where 
it abides, and it leaves pleasant associations in the mind. 
This was Christ's method of teaching. He took the lilj, 
the grass, the tree, the sower, the net, any thing and 
every thing on which the eye rested, and pressed it into 
the service of illustrating, adorning, and enforcing truth. 
Almost every event will aid you, and every paper yoa 
read, and every day you live, will add to your stock. 
The anxious and attentive teacher will seize upon any 
event, and make it aid him in his work. I give you an 
example. A teacher was trying to sliow a little girl that 
she did not love God. The child could not see it, or 
would not admit it. The subject was apparently dropped, 
and suffered to fade from the memory of the child. 
After conversing with others on other points, asking 
here and there a question, the teacher again turned to 
the child. 

*' Maria, how long has your father been gone V* 

" Seven months last week, on Thursday." 

<< Do you know the reason, now, why you mentioned 
the very day, Thursday?'* 

" Yes, — ^because he said he would try to be at home 
in just nine months to a day, — ^that's one reason ; and 
the other, — ^because it seems so long since he went." 

'' Does he write often?" 

" He writes to mother every week, and to Sarah and 
me once every month. We have seven long letters of 



our own." 



** Do you know when to expect your letter?" 
" Oh 1 yes, — the last Thursday in every month, and 
Sarah and I always run to the top of Janner's hill to 
watch the stage, and sometimes wait there an hour or 
two before we see it come in sight. And when it does 
come, then we hurry off to the Post- Office, and huny 
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Mrs. Meigs for the letter, and then run alt the way home 
to have mother read it aloud. Oh! we are so glad!" 

*' I should think hy what you say that you are very 
fond of Jrour father." 

'* Indeed we are^ Miss B. ; and when father comes 
home, hecause he will come in the eastern stage, and 
in' the night, we are going to sit up till almost midnight 
to see him. It will be a great time with us alll" 

^* Maria, I am glad to see that you love your father. 
He is worthy of your love. You have answered my 
questions very frankly. Will you answer me onemi(ir9 
as frankly?" 

« Yes— I— will." 

" "Well, can you not now see that you do not love 
God? He writes letters to you in this book ; you do not 
feel so eager to read them as you do those from your 
earthly father. He offers to meet you and converse 
with you. Instead of sitting up till midnight to meet 
him, is it not a task for you to meet him in prayer at all? 
You say your father has been gone seven months, and 
you want him to come back. God has been absent 
from you, my dear child, much longer; do you feel as 
anxious to have him return and to see his face? You 
know, too, that God is more worthy and deserving of 
love than any human father, — ^has done, and is doing 
thousands of times more for you, and offers to do a 
thousand times more for you than any human being can. 
Do you love him accordingly ? Do you now say, Maria, 
that you love God?" 

" Oh ! no, Miss B.," said the child, with her eyes 
streaming with tears. 

All great principles of religion ought to be illustrated 
as far as is practicable by examples from Scripture. 
This was Christ's method. He taught the sovereignty 
of God so clearly, that " they were filled with indignar 
tion;" and how did he do it? By telling his hearers 
that in the days of Elisha there were many lepers in 
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lifaet; but God, in his sovereignty, left diem all, and 
healed none, except Naaman the Syrian. There were 
many sujffering widows in Israel dming the famine, but 
God in his sovereignty relieved none, except one poor 
woman in a distant heathen village! All the teaching 
in the world could not make this plainer; and every 
illustration of Scripture gives the child the habit of in- 
quiring what great principle the various examples and 
incidents of the Bible are designed to illustrate. As an 
example of this kind of teaching, I cannot but recom- 
mend you to read the beautifid account of his little 
daughter, who died at the age of four and a half years, 
which Thomas Scott gives, in a few pages inserted at 
the close of the Memoir of his Life. ** On my return 
home one evening, my wife told me that her daughter 
had behaved very ill, and been so rebellious and obsti- 
nate, that she had been constrained to correct her. In 
consequence I took her between my knees and began 
to talk to her. I told her she had often heard that she 
"was a sinner against God ; that sin was breaking the 
commandments of God; that he had commanded her to 
honour and obey her father and mother: but that she 
had disobeyed her mother, and thus sinned against God, 
and made him angry at her, — ^far more angry than her 
mother had been ; that she had also often heard that she 
must have a new heart or disposition ; that if her heart 
or disposition were not wicked, she would not thus want 
a new one; but that her obstinate, rebellious conduct to 
her mother, (with some other instances which I men- 
tioned,) showed that her heart was wicked ; that she 
therefore wanted both forgiveness of sins, and a new 
heart, without which she could not be happy in another 
world after death. I went on to talk with her, in lan- 
guage suited to her age, concerning the love, and mercy, 
and grace of Christ, in a manner which I cannot parti- 
cularly describe ; but my heart was much engaged, and 
cutoftheahundaficeofmy heart my tnotitk tpoke ; and I 
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concluded with pressing it upon her conetantly to pray 
to Jesu3 Christ to forgive her sins ; to give her a new 
heart, and not to let her die till he had indeed done so. 

** 1 have good ground to helieve that from th^t time to 
her death, no day passed in which she did not, alone, 
more than once, and with apparent earnestness, pra} 
to Jesus Christ to this effect; adding petitions for hei 
father, mother, and hrothers, and for her nurse, — tc 
whom she was much attached. At times we overheard 
her in her little room to which she used to retire ; and 
on some occasions her prayers were accompanied witli 
sobs and tears. Once she was guilty of an untruth; and 
I reasoned and expostulated with her on the wickednesr- 
of lying, I almost seem now to hear her subsequent 
confessions in her retirements, — her cries for forgive- 
ness, — ^her prayers for a new and a bett^ heart, and 
that ' she might not die before her new heart came.' 
In short, there was every thing in miniature, which I ever 
witnessed or read of in an adult penitent; and certainly 
there were fruits meet for repentance, — ^for nothing re* 
prehensible afterward occurred in her conduct." 

One great use of familiar illustrations, in addition to 
that of explaining a principle, is, that they aid you ir 
enforcing truth upon the conscience. The younges' 
child will be careftil not to take any truth home to hii 
own conscience any further than it is pressed there b^ 
his teacher ; and the teacher will not do this with any 
eSect, if he do not first apply it to his own conscience. 
Children think and talk in figures and in natural illus-* 
trations. The parents of some children in Wales, on 
one stormy Sabbath, were gone to their place of worship, 
and the children, all under eight years of age, were left 
alone. They" spent their time in what they there call 
an Infant's prayer-meeting. Among other simple ex- 
pr«9si(ms made use of in their little prayers, was the 
prayer^ that ** God Almighty would rock them in his 
owi| cradle." I have known teachers aided in en- 

n3 
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forcing the truths contained in liheir lessons by a selec« 
tion of one or more of the anecdotes of Whitecross' 
Pleasing Expositor. 

5. Remember that the teacher must study to furnish 
new thoughts, as well as to enforce impressions already 
received. 

The process of acquiring new thoughts, and of storing 
the mind with new materials, will be tedious, or pleasant, 
according to your habits and circumstances. AppHcii- 
tion of the mind under any circumstances is no easy 
matter ; but under some, it is peculiarly unpleasant 
To show clearly what I mean, let me briefly state a few 
marks of difference between Sunday-schoolteachers who 
live in the city, and those who live in the country ; for 
all who have noticed the difference^ must have seen 
that it is very striking. 

The mind in the city is awake, susceptible, and ready 
to receive any impression which is desired ; but the 
waves roll on, and the next tide washes it all away. The 
river runs so rapidly that it cannot be salted. The 
mind will receive, but will not retain impressions. In 
the country, there is nothing to efface impressions ; but 
the difficulty is, to make them. The mind seems to 
receive impressions most slowly, when the most calm. 
• In the city, we are in danger of carr3ring our business- 
habits into every thing, religion as well as other things. 
We take up religion, teaching, doing good, just as we 
go to the bank, when the hour is come. It is no self- 
denial to do the business pertaining to religion. In the 
country, the danger is of not doing it at all. In the city, 
we are in danger of doing every thing superficially, — 
of making our feelings the standard of duty ; in the 
country we ore in danger of sleeping away life for the 
want of feeling. In the city we are in danger of acting 
too hastily — ^in the country, of not acting at all, or at 
least, not soon enough. In the city, we trust that our 
Christian character will stand the test of the Judgment, 
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because we do so maoy good things ; iu the country we 
trust it will stand the test, because we do so few things 
that are bad. In the city, we seize upon floating in 
formation, and make men and passing events our books ; 
in the country, we read and think more, but are a great 
while in coming to results. In the city, we go ky the 
fashions, the public voice, and the opinions of others ; 
in the country we go by self-interest, and are little 
affected by what is passing without ourselves. In the one 
case, the fire seenu to kindle quick, but wants kindling 
often ; in the other it bums longer, but is harder to 
kindle. If in the city we think less, it is true, we think 
quicker, and we are somewhat excusable for not having 
Uioughts abide, because there is so much to efface them ; 
if in the country we think more, it is partly owing to 
the fact, that the mind must turn to itself for employ* 
ment and amusement In the one case, the teacher 
will need to go to books for ideas and thoughts, and will 
need to study longer for new thoughts; in the other he 
will need to go often to books, to give him correct views, 
definite views, and to recall thoughts and impressions 
which are constantly fading away. In the one case, 
imagination, sprightliness will be in danger of being 
neglected ; in the other, clear and definite views will be 
wanting. Whether, therefore, the teacher has the habits 
of the city or of the country, he will have deficiencies 
which nothing but the obtaining new thoughts from 
books will supply. 

Some teachers fill the heads of ih^ classes with 
words, instead of thoughts. In every lesson which you 
study with a view of teaching, you will need to ask youi^ 
self. What have I, and what have the children under my 
care to do with this passage? How am I to explain 
this and that expression? How illustrate this and that 
truth contained in the lesson ? What new thoughts,*— 
thoughta which I wish them to remember as long as 
they live, shall I communicate in connexion with thi^ 
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lesson ? How shall I gain the attention at the very be|;ui^ 
ning of the school, so that I cttn keep it, and deepen it, 
through the exercise? What orte point in this lesson 
can I illustrate and enforce in a way that wiU reach the 
conscience, iix itself upon the memory, become moulded 
into the character, and abide through life ? Probably it 
will be wiser t6 attempt to fasten one single point in the 
lesson upon the minds of all your class, than to attempt 
more. One nail may be driven home. If you attempt 
more, you drive them wrong. If we try to enforce too 
many thoughts on the mind at once, they will, as 
Rowland Hill says, *^ baiter upon ibe mind," without 
entering it, — a mistake into which many teacheiB fall, 
and one which is, as it were, necessary, from their not 
making it an object to acquire new thoughts, and to 
bring them to bear on a single point. 

The great difficulty with which we meet in prepar- 
ing ourselves to instruct children, is, that we cannot 
easily conceive of things, and describe things with sim- 
plicity, without being abstruse. All have noticed how 
eagerly a child will read Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 
The reason is, that it is all addressed to the eye and the 
senses. You can see the sinner under conviction ; you 
can hear his groans and complaints; you can waick his 
progress, trials and difficulties. There is no other pos- 
sible way in which the experience of the converted sinner 
could have been given, which would have been so inter- 
esting, and so usefuL Ask a child if he Imows what 
whitenett is ; he tells you no. Ask him if he knows 
what a white wall, or white paper is, and he knows at 
once. Ask him what redneat is ; he cannot tell you. 
But speak of a red cloud, or a red rose, and he under* 
stands you. Talk about hardnesMf and he cannot under- 
stand you. Talk about hard wood, a hard baud, or a 
hard apple, and he understands it all. The Old Testa- 
ment, in the infancy of the world, when there was com'* 
paratively no reading or writing, used to address men 
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through the senses, and in this way alone. If God 
.wotdd speak, he called firom the burning bush. Would 
he teach his perpetual presence ? He hung over Israel 
in the cloud and in the pillar of fire. Would he teach 
that he is a king and a ruler? He has a tabernacle or 
tent pitched as the palace of the invisible King, and ap- 
pointed a high priest to be the officer who alone might 
come and receive the commands of the king. Men were 
then as children, and all the Old Testament teaches 
them in this way. We must follow this method in 
teaching children. They cannot conceive of any thing 
abstractly. The fifteenth chapter of Luke is a most 
beautiful specimen of teachuig through the senses. I 
once saw a preacher trying to teach children that their 
ioula would live after they were dead. They listened, 
but evidently did not understand. He was too abstruse. 
Snatching his watch from his pocket, he says, " James, 
what is this I hold in my hand?" 

*' A watch, sir;" — " a little clock," says another. 

'< Do you all Bee it?" 

*' Yes, BUT." 

" How do you know it is a watch ? " 

** It ticks, sur." 

" Very well, can any of you hear it tick ? All listen 
now." After a pause — " Yes, sir, we hear it." He 
then took off the case, and held the case in one hand, 
and the watch in the other. 

'* Now, children, which is the watch ? — ^you see there 
are two which look tike watches.' 

" The littlest one — ^in your right hand, sir." 

" Very well ; but how do you know that this is the 
watch ? " 

" Because it ticks." 

*^ Very well again ; now I will lay the case aside, — 
put it away there down in my hat. Now let us try if 
you can hear the watch tick." 

** Yes, sir, we hear it," exclaimed several voices 
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** Welly the watch can tick, and go, and keep timei 
-when the case is taken off and put away in my hat 
The watch goes just as well. So it is with you children. 
Your hody is nothing but the case ; the soul is inside. 
The case, — the body may be taken off and buried in 
the ground, and the soul will live and think, just as well 
as this watch can go, as you find, when the case ia off." 

This made it plain ; and even the youngest went home 
and told his mother that his little thought would Oek 
after he was dead. 

Many can make no impression upon the mind of a 
child, because they are so general in their descriptions. 
In preparing yourself to teach, be careful to get your 
own mind filled with particular and minute ideas of aU 
that you undertake to describe. Suppose you wish to 
teach your class, " that what they now learn, and all 
that they now see, and feel, and do, will abide with them 
through life." You wish to illustrate, to enforce and 
make them remember this particular thought. You 
do it by telling a simple story, and you tell it as 
minutely as possible, something in this way : — 

" Children, you know that lions and tigers, and such 
wild creatures, live far off in the great woods. Men 
sometimes go after them, and when they find young 
iions, or young tigers, — not much bigger than cats, they 
catch them, and shut them up in a cage made of iron 
wire, and when they are grown up, they carry them 
round in carts to show them. Well, a number of years 
ago, a large red lion, with long hair on his neck, called 
the mane, and with bright, fiery eyes, was brought 
along in a great iron cage, to show. The cage was 
iron, — so that he could not break out and kill people. 
It was taken out of the cart, and put in the middle of a 
great bam, on the floor. A great many men and chil« 
dren went to see the lion. Some wanted to see him 
eat, some wanted to hear him roar, and some wanted 
to see him strike his sides with his long tail ; and some 
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wanted to see the man who kept him, put his hand in 
his mouth. At last an old negro man came. He was 
a tall, old man, with white, woolly hair, and he carried 
a great cane in his hand. When he came, he walked 
slowly, and softly, and came up and looked at the lion. 
Afler looking a moment, he began to cry. The tears 
ran down his large, black face ; and then he began to 
sing, and jump, and dance all round the bam I People 
thought he must be crazy. But after he had danced 
awhile in this way, he began to cry again. Now what 
do you think made him feel so? Can any of you 
guess ? I will tell you. — Lions live in Africa, — ^a place 
which is a great way off from us. There are plenty of 
woods there, and Uie lions live in them. This poor 
old negro was bom in Africa; and when he was a young 
man some wicked people came and caught him, and 
brought him away fh>m his home and his friends, and 
sold him as a slave. He had never gone back,— 
never seen any of his friends. He had not seen a lion 
since he came ftom Africa : and now when he came to 
see one, it made him think of his home, — ^his home, 
where he used to see lions when a boy I It made him 
think of his boyhood, and called up his parents and 
friends to his mind, and it seemed to carry him back 
to his own home of childhood. These thoughts made 
him jump and cry and act so ! Do you not now see, 
children, how that what you do, and say, and leam 
now while you are children, will be remembered as long 
as you live ? This is what makes me so anxious to 
teach you good things. Now I want you all to remem- 
ber this story of the lion, and the old grey-headed negro ; 
and remember too why I told it to you,— to show you 
that what we leara when we are children, will be re- 
membered when we are old people, if we should live so 
long. D-an't forget it." 

1 may be thought to be tediously minute ; but those 
for whom I write will not be unwilling that 1 should 
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illi^trate my thoughts hy examples, when I am urging 
them to do the same to their classes. Almost any 
simple story will answer your purpose, — always sup- 
posing it to he trtie, 

6. The teacher must provide hinuelfwUh some helps 
to aid him in preparing to teach. 

Most schoob use Questions of some kind or other, 
and in the present state of Sunday-school teaching, I 
have no douht that this is wise. But this of itself cannot 
make a good teacher. He should have a Bihle with 
references, — ^which he should feel is to be the great 
interpreter, in connexion with a Concordance, so far as 
ohtaining a knowledge of the Bihle is concerned. Itt 
addition to this, he will find other helps, such as map£^ 
diagrams, books of Geography, Natural History, Anti- 
quities of the Bible, and the like, of great use. Were I 
to select a commentary, I should decidedly place Henrt 
first on the list For obtaining interesting and rich 
views of the Scriptures, I think it decidedly the best in 
the English language. No man can read it daily, 
without becoming wiser and better. To the teacher it 
is almost invaluable. I recollect when I first com- 
menced the ministry and was teaching a Bible class, I 
rode on horseback, through deep mud, eight miles, to get 
Henry, long enough to examine one single chapter, and 
thought myself abundantly compensated for time and 
trouble. For a single book, I know of nothing so use- 
ful to the teacher as *' The Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge," — a book of nearly thirteen hundred pages, 
and as a whole, of great and permanent value. It con- 
tains what would cost ten times its own price, if the 
separate books containing all its information were to be 
purchased. Let me beg of the teacher to read some- 
thing, — even if it be but little, every day. No man 
can live, and forget as much as every man must, and 
keep up with the times, without reading and filling up 
the mind. We love a modest man. We have confidence 
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in such men. The reason is, that they are usually 
modeet in consequence of reading, comparing their 
views with others, and obtaining knowledge which is 
the result of experience ; — while a man who does not 
read, ia in danger of throwing out half-formed notions, 
crude opinions, and theories which are hased upon a 
false philosophy. A man who does not read, can have 
no confidence in himself any longer than he is asso- 
ciated with minds similar to his own. Besides all this, 
a mind that is not improved by reading will soon have 
used up all it possesses ; and when the man finds that 
his stock is completely exhausted, he is in danger of 
retiring in discontent, and mourning over the stupidity 
and degeneracy of the times. The reading of which I 
am speaking, has direct reference to the lessons to be 
taught That reading is always the most valuable 
which has an immediate end directly in view. 

7. The teachers* meeting should he punctually at" 
tended, and made useful in preparing to teach. 

Since a kind Providence has placed me in the ministry, 
there has been no part of my congregation in which I 
have taken a deeper interest than the Sunday School. 
If I have in any measure been useful to it, — and God 
has been pleased to bless it abundantly in converting 
its members, — ^it has been principally through the 
teachers. Our method has been this. We had a long 
room fitted up, and a table in the shape of a T, capable 
of holding fifty teachers. At the head of this table I 
have been accustomed to meet my teachers once every 
week. The Superintendent always sat at my right hand. 
On this table were laid Referenee-Kbles, maps, dic- 
tionaries, &c.f as each one chose to bring, — always 
having a good Map of Palestine present. I have then 
requested the teacher nearest me to read a verse of the 
lesson; asked him questions, and talked with him about 
it, just as if in a parlour. If he could not readily an- 
swer the question, I say, " Can any of the teachers 
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answer this question ? " Any one answers, who pleases. 
Or if he gives an answer not quite satis&ctory, or not 
quite full enough, I ask, " Has any teacher a different 
opinion," or, *^ Would any teacher add any thing to this 
answer ? '* Sometimes these questions lead us into long 
and deeply interesting conversations ; for after I have 
put the questions relating to each verse, all have per^ 
mission to question me. And at the end of the lesson, 
I ask, *' Has any teacher any question to repeat, which 
has not heen satisfactorily answered?" I have met 
hundreds of teachers in these meetings, have never 
seen a meeting which was not deeply interesting, have 
never seen any thing occur which was painful, disre- 
spectful, or otherwise than pleasant. I can truly say, 
that some of the brightest hours of my life have been 
spent with teachers in the Teachers' Meeting. I have 
never seen any disagreement among themselves. Each 
one should come to these meetings endeavouring to 
bring a teachable, kind spirit; to bring his share of in- 
tellectual food which is to make up the feast, and to 
feel that he is doing all that he can to make the meet- 
ing profitable and interesting. A lesson talked over in 
this way will be taught with great pleasure and profit 
I have sometimes been delighted with the illustrations 
which they have brought in ; and sometimes have felt 
that I was aiding them when they ask, " How, sir, 
would you illustrate this and that truth contained in this 
lesson to a child of six years ?" The minister and the 
teachers who have been unacquainted with the pleasures 
of these meetings, are ignorant of what virill always 
cheer, encourage, enlighten, and warm the heart. 

8. Prayer is nuUspensab/e to him who would aegtiire 
knowledge in order to be a teacher. 

Were the question to be asked, how you could make 
even fine linen whiter, the answer undoubtedly would 
be, wash it in pure water ; and the purer the water, the 
whiter would be the linen. So if you would have the 
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mind clear, and pure, there is nothing like washing it 
in the pure waters of life. It needs daily and constant 
wa^ngy too, for sin daily defiles it Nothing will purify 
the mind like bringing it into contact with God in 
prayer ; nothing will render it clear like this, — ^nothing 
will enlarge and strengthen it like this. It is the testi- 
mony of all such men as Payson, that they succeeded 
in obtaining knowledge vastly more rapidly, in conse- 
quence of communing with God in prayer. 

There is another thought which should not be left 
out of mind. The Scriptures were given by the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Spirit. He is their author. In or- 
der, then, to imderstand tb^m aright, you must go to 
the same Spirit for light and teaching. He can guide 
into all truth, and make you vrise to lead others to sal- 
vation. Your own comfort as a Christian must droop 
and die, your hopes become faint and darkened, your 
faith weak and unproductive, and your love to the souls 
of men will wax cold indeed, urdess you keep your 
heart warm at the throne of grace. I do entreat my 
reader never to attempt to get a lesson,'— never to go to 
the teachers' meeting, — ^never to go to your class, un- 
less you have first earnestly sought the blessing of God 
upon your soul in secret prayer. All meetings of 
teachers should be opened and closed with prayer. All 
attempts to do good must be founded on prayer. Were 
I to say what I deem the greatest deficiency among 
teachers, — ^among Christians, — among all who are en- 
gaged in building up the kingdom of Jesus Christ, I 
should say, the want of an habiiual spirit of prayer. 
The mouth that speaks in God's name in the pulpit, — 
the hand that holds the pen which writes for the good 
of others, — ^the lips that pour instruction into the mind 
of the child, — all, all need to be daily sanctified by 
prayer. This would shield us in the hour of temptation ; 
this would sustain us when the horizon looks dark and 
gloomy, — -this would strengthen us when the heart feels 
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ignorant and desponding, — and this would give us the 
arm of Omnipotence for our aid, the wisdom of the 
Infinite One for our Hght, and the sweet communion of 
the hlessed Spirit, to aid, guide, and reward us. The 
seed sown in the freshness of the morning, and that 
which is scattered in the dews of evening, would alike 
take root and hring forth fruit, thirty, sixty, and an 
hundred fold. 



CHAPTER VII. 

COMMUNICATING RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

Do not hegin the work of teaching with a radical 
mistake ; viz. that it requires very uncommon talenU to 
teach children. 

There are many most valuable men, both in our 
churches and in the ministry, who never make any at- 
tempts at teaching children, because they think they have 
no faculty for it ; — that this is a gift of nature which has 
been denied them, and therefore they can never exer- 
cise it. So far is this from being the case, that I be- 
lieve it to be no more the gift of nature than the talent 
to express your thoughts to adults. £y attention and 
long practice you can communicate your thoughts to 
old, or middle-aged people ; and by practice you can 
just as well communicate them to children. And yet 
how often do we hear the thought expressed, that it 
requires ^^ a peculiar talent** to teach children ! What 
a dearth of teachers in most of our Sunday Schools, 
because the impression is so general, that but few have 
this '^ peculiar talent ! " How many, too, would at once 
leave their classes, and retire fi'om the field,— could 
their jilaces possibly be filled, — ^because they have not 
this talent ! And how many just drag along, year after 
year, in the school, not expecting, not trying to do 
much, because they have not this " peculiar talent ! " 
We find some men, by peculiar circumstances, becoming 
painters, musicians, and artists. The taste that made 
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them so, ia thought to be a peculiar gift of nature. 
Sometimes we call it hereditary ; as, for example, when 
the child of a musician is taught music, and hears music 
only from his cradle, and grows up fond of music, we 
call it an hereditary taste : whereas, had this child as 
early and as assiduously been taught the use of the pen- 
cil, he might have had an hereditary taste for painting. 
Till within a short time it was supposed that none could 
he taught to sing except a few gifted ones who were 
highly favoured by nature. It is now found that by 
taking children early, as great a proportion can be 
taught music, as can be taught to speak correctly. 
Scarcely such a thing is known as a blind child who is 
not a musician, — showing most conclusively, that this 
power is no special gift of nature. The power of inter- 
esting children is one that can be cultivated to almost 
any extent ; and what at first seetru exceedingly diffi- 
cult, is, in fact, far from being so. The power of arresting 
the attention, and of interesting a class, will not come 
to you as a matter of course without laborious efforts 
on your part ; but you need not have a fear, if you 
have the ordinary powers of men, but you can attain to 
excellence in this department. 

I am not without fears lest I weary my reader by 
the exhortation, Be simple — he simple, in your teaching. 
How often have I listened to the teacher who was 
almost out of his patience as he said, '' Can you not 
understand this ? — it is very plain I " Now it is plain to 
you, hut what is so easy for you to comprehend, may be 
very difficult for the child to understand. I have no 
doubt you will, with pleasure, read the following para- 
graph from the memoir of Henry Obookiah,— -one of 
tiie most interesting youths ever converted to Chris- 
tianity. " When he began to read in words of one or 
two syllables in the spelling-book, there were certain 
sounds which he found it very difficult to articulate. 
This was true especially of syllables that contained the 
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letter R : a letter which occasioned him more trouble 
than all others. In pronouncing it, he uniformly gave 
it the sound of L. At every different reading an attempt 
was made to correct the pronunciation. The language 
generally used on such occasions was, ' Try^ Obookiah, 
it is very easy,* This was often repeated. But it was 
soon perceived that whenever these words were used 
they excited a smile. And as patience began to be 
tried by many unsuccessful attempts, and the words to 
be used more in earnest, he was observed to turn away 
his face for the purpose of concealment, and seemed 
much diverted. As he was unable to express his 
thoughts except by acts, no explanation was made, and 
none demanded. The reason was scarcely perceived. 
But as the attempts to correct the error were at last 
successful, the circumstance was soon forgotten. A short 
time after this, long enough, however, for Obookiah to 
have m^e some improvement in speaking the English, 
his instructor was spending an evening pleasantly with 
him, in making inquiries concerning some of the habits 
and practices of his own country. Among other things, 
Obookiah mentioned the manner in which his country- 
men drank from a spring when out upon their hunting 
excursions. The cup which they used was their hands. 
It was made by clasping them together, and so adjust- 
ing the thumbs, and bending the hands, as to form a 
vessel which would contain a considerable quantity. 
•Of this he gave an example. After preparing his han<k, 
he was able, from the pliableness of his arms, to raise 
them entirely to his mouth, without turning them at all 
fi'om their horizontal position. The experiment was at- 
tempted by his instructor; but be found that before his 
hands were raised half the distance to his mouth, they 
were so much inverted, that their contents would have 
been principally lost He repeated the trial until he 
began to be discouraged; when Obookiah, who had 
been much amused with his efforts with a very expres- 
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eive countenance, said to him, ' Try, Mr. D., it it very 
easy ! ' The former mystery was now unravelled, and 
<n important lesson taught with respect to the ease or 
diflictdty with which things are done hy us that are or 
are not natural to us,-— or to which we liave or have not 
beeitf from early life, accustomed" 

This is a very important point. We forget how and 
when we have obtained our knowledge, and are in 
danger of speaking to children just as a Professor in 
College would address his class. Whereas, we should 
always recollect, that what is so easy to us, is new, if 
not incomprehensible to the child. I once made the 
experiment with a little boy, cf trying to make him 
understand every thing which I taught him. At the 
close of every sentence and explanation I would ask 
him if he understood it. He soon got so used to it, that 
he would stop me and say, " / no stand ; " and I was 
surprised to see how often his open, ingenuous counte- 
nance would say, " / no stand" Just make the experi- 
ment any way you please, and you will be surprised at 
the result. I recollect having a long conversation with 
a little girl on the nature and society of heaven, — the 
characters, employments there, and the like. After a 
protracted and very interesting conversation, by which 
I supposed she had obtained correct impressions, I was 
thrown '' all aback," as sailors say, by her askhig in the 
most artless manner, *^ whether her new white frock 
would do for her to wear there! " 

The teaching in the class may be divided into three 
modes, each of which should be used for the sake of va- 
riety : 

Explanatory^ by which the truths and facts in the les- 
son, including the words, shall be made plain. 

Catechetical, by which, by means of question and 
answer, llie teacher obtains a coirect knowledge how 
the lesson is imderstood, wherein misconceived, or mis- 
applied; and 
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£xhortatory, or the appUeaUoriy by which the lesson 
is applied to the conscience of the child, being so brought 
home to his own bosom, that he cannot escape its force. 
These should all be used, as times and circumstances 
seem to demand. By the mere mention of them, the 
teacher sees that in the order of nature, variety of 
manner is provided. Sometimes in the first of these, you 
will need to go into the second mode, and hold a long 
conversation with the class, before you can get them to 
understand you. For example, the teacher meets with 
the word Justice^ and asks a little gid what it means. 
She hesitates, thinks a moment, and says she cannot 
telL " I will try to make it plain to you. Suppose it 
to be a rule in the school that the child who told a 
flilsehood should never again be received into the school, 
and that each teacher was to see this rule carried into 
practice. Suppose two of my scholars should be guilty 
of the sin of fakehood, and I should send one away, and 
leave the other here, because I loved her ; — ^would this 
be justice ? " 

" No." 

'* Suppose one of these guilty children w«re my own 
little sister, whom I loved very much, and therefore I 
let her stay, while I sent others away, — would this be 
justice ? " 

« No." 

'< Well, then, you see that justice is, treating all per- 
ions precisely as they deserve, without following our 
own feelings in the case. But I will make this still 
plainer. I have a book in my hand which contains a 
short story, and which makes the word justice veiy 
plain. Shall I readii, or tell it to you without reading? " 

<< We would rather have you tell it to us." 

'' True, that is pleasanter ; but I want to teach you 
how to hear books read, and to learn to read them, and 
therefore juttice requires me to read it K I wish to 
teach you to understand books, and to go to them your- 
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•eires, should I be doing justly towards you, always to 
tell you every thing without reading any thing?" 

" No, no ; — we will hear it read." 

" Very well, now see how much of it you can under- 
stand. — I will read." 

" A striking instance of the stem and impartial ad- 
ministration of justice, is afforded in the history of one 
of the kings of Acalhuacan, a province which compose^ 
apart of the Mexican empire. There was a law which 
forbade, on pain of death, the speaking of Indecent words 
in the royal palace. One of the sons of this king, for 
whom he had felt a more particular attachment than for 
any of the rest, on account of his disposition and virtues, 
violated this law. The words made use of by the young 
prince were rather the effect of youthful indiscretion, 
thanof any bad intention. Tlie king was informed of 
it, and understanding that the word had been spoken 
by the prince in the presence of his tutors, he sent 
to examine them. They, being afraid of experiencing 
some punishment if they concealed the truth, confessed 
it openly, but at the same time endeavoured to excul- 
pate the prince, by saying that he did not know the 
person to whom he fipoke, nor that the language was 
improper. Notwithstanding all this, he ordered the 
young prince to be arrested immediately, and the very 
same day pronounced sentence of death upon him. The 
whole court was astonished at the rigom* of the king, 
and interfered with their prayers and tears in behalf of 
the prince ; but no remonstrances could move the in- 
flexible mind of the king. < My son,' said he, * has 
violated the law. If I pardon him, it will be said the 
laws are not binding on every one. I will let my sub- 
jects know, that no one will be pardoned a transgression, 
as I do not even pardon the bon whom I dearly love.' 
The punishment was accordingly executed. The king 
shut himself up for forty days in a hall, without letting 
himself be seen by any one. He vented his grief in 
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secret, and to conceal from his sight every thing that 
might recall his sorrow, he caused the door of his son's 
apartment to he closed up hy a wall. He showed his sub- 
jects that although he was incapable of repressing the 
feelings of a father, and sealing up the fountains of his 
grief, yet he would never permit them to overcome hilk 
zeal for the laws, and the most rigid impartiality in their 
execution." 

** You have now heard the story, children. If the 
king seems cruel to you in this thing, you must remem- 
ber that he was a poor heathen without the Bible to in- 
struct him, and that he aimed at doing jtutice. The 
law, perhaps, was too severe, but it was executed with 
justice. And hereafter, whenever you see or hear any 
thing about justice, you will at once know what it 



means." 



By all means study variety in giving instruction to 
children. This is a very important point, and one 
which may not be neglected. Where the class is large 
enough, sometimes it will be well to vary the lesson so far 
as to give atopic, or a doctrine, and request them to bring 
the proof-texts on the next Sabbath. This will occupy 
their spare moments during the week, and give the teacher 
an admirable opportunity to enter into close con versa* 
tions, applying the truths to the conscience. 

I have before me several letters from one who had 
been a superintendent of a Sunday School in Wales for 
many years. Speaking on this point, he says, ** Jane 
and Anne Whicher were two of my dear Sunday-school 
children ; the one twelve, and the other thirteen. They 
had an idle, dissolute father, and a feeble, afflicted 
mother; and they, by their work of platting straw, sup- 
ported them. One lesson was to prove that ' God 
hears and answers prayer.' I always encouraged the 
children to put marks on the margins of their Bibles, 
opposite the texts of Scripture to which their particular 
attention liad been called. I was surprised to see the 
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number of bits of paper put into their books on the suc- 
ceeding Sabbath, and the great number of pencil marks 
all over their books. After expressing my pleasure at 
their selection of texts, 1 inquired how it was that they 
found so many. ' Oh! sir/ replied the youngest, 'we 
searched from Genesis to Revelation.' ' How do you 
find time to do it, while your work keeps you so fully 
occupied ? ' * Why, Sir, we keep our Bibles open, and 
look at our work and then on the Bible.' I paid them 
a visit during the succeeding week, and found them at 
their work of platting with their Bibles open before 
them. Their poor mother wept, while she described 
how great a blessing they were to her. Both of them 
afterwards became members of our church." 

2. 2'Ae teadier who woM convey religiotu inHrueihn 
properly, mutt have right views aa to the moral charac- 
ter of children. 

Were you to call in a physician to see your child, 
you would wish him to have right views of the consti- 
tution of your child. He might say, " This young lady 
has a slow fever, and a bad cough, but I think slight 
remedies will cure her. She ought to see cheerful com- 
pany, attend parties of pleasure, and treat herself as if 
nothkig was the matter." " But, sir," you reply, *' the 
mother and the grandmother of this child died of con- 
sumption. They were taken just as she was. From 
her childhood she has seemed predisposed to this 
disease, and I am fearful that a disease which in some 
sense seems hereditary, may soon leave me childless." 
" Oh ! no, sir, I have no belief in hereditary diseases, 
and 1 shall treat her as if well, only giving a few simple 
things, and think she will tlirow off what seem to be 
only the efl^ts of a cold." I ask my reader if such a 
physician i» the man to whom he would entrust the 
life of a beloved child ? I hope to be excused if I in- 
troduce here the simple account of a child's views in 
regard to heaven. I introduce it, not for tlie purpose 
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of exhibiting the child, but the views of the parent on 
one of the most important points ever presented to the 
human mind. 

** 1 was roused from the multitude of my thoughts 
upon a sick bed, by the innocent prattle of a little boy, 
whose childish soliloquy seemed to accord strangely 
with my own speculations. He is a thoughtful, but 
happy child, of three and a half years old, whose inno- 
cent feelings seem to rise eu naturally and affectionately 
to heaven, as to the friends he loves here. I shaU give 
exactly his own sentiments in his own language. He 
had found a dead fly upon the window, and laid it upon 
his little fat palm, and was looking down upon it with 
a beautiful expression of childish hope and sorrow. 
* Poor fly,' said he, * you shall not lie here, and burn all 
up in the sun, if you are dead. I will take you, and 
when the bell tolls I will carry you to the burying- 
ground, and I will say. Here is a poor fly wants to be 
buried; and they will take you and put you away down 
in the ground. But it won't hurt you» little fly ; for 
you will go to heaven, and be very happy there, with 
tlie pretty flowers, and you will never die again. And 
when I go to heaven, and my mother goes to heaven, 
we shall see you again, little fiyV And he raised his 
blue eyes, half-filled with tears, to my face, and said, 
' Won't the Utile fly go to heaven ?* I could not check 
the beautiful sympadiy and the kindly afiections of his 
heart And he loves now to tell of the beautiful little 
flowers and pretty birds he shall see in that world of 
love and happiness, to which he is ready to go when 
his parents and brothers can accompany him." 

There is much that is very beautiful in all this ; and 
shall I not be excused too, if I say there is much also 
tliat is wrong ? Does not the description of the human 
heart, " whose innocent feelings seem to rise as natu- 
rally and afiectionately to heaven, as to the friends he 
loves here," partake more of poetiy than of truth f 
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Take that child and strip him of his delightful home, 
and place him in the situation of thousands of poor 
children in our great cities, and let a stranger be called 
to instruct him, — and will his innocent feelings rise 
naturally to heaven? Or is he not a sinner, — will he 
not sin all his life, even when surrounded with God's 
mercies, — ^and would he not sin, even if angels were to 
become his teachers and guides ? We know he would. 
The best teaching, the holiest example will be so far 
from making him holy, that if he should grow up wild, 
thoughtless, wicked, and awfully depraved, though it 
would wring many hearts with auguish, yet it would 
not be an anomaly in the world. Talk about a child's 
feelings rising naturally to heaven, when you have so 
far neglected his education that he knows not why a fly 
is not as immortal as himself I About his being willing 
to go to heaven whenever his parents and brothers are 
ready to accompany him ! Why, all the idea he has 
of heaven, is his own home, with the family circle, and 
the addition of some beautiful flowers ! He would be 
just as ready to accompany his parents and friends to 
the world of woe, if requested to do so. He can form 
no idea of heaven different from his own home. I do 
not complain of the flow of this '* beautiful sympathy;" 
nor of the love of the parent which recorded it ; but I 
do protest against teachers undertaking the great work 
of leading children to God, before they have scriptural 
views of the real state of the human heart. The Bible 
recognises none who are by nature holy ; — but on the 
contrary, by nature all are children of wrath, — all need 
regeneration, and the sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Ghost. The preacher who does not keep the line 
marked and distinct, who does not divide his hearers 
into two classes only, — the holy and the unholy, will 
not be likely to wield the sword of the Spirit i^th 
power, — and I see not how he can feel that he is faith- 
ful to the stewardship committed to him. 
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I would not hove the Sunday-school teacher feel that 
the children gathered around him are high-handed sin- 
ners, but little better than fallen spirits, — that they are 
to be treated harshly, or scolded into holiness ; no such 
thing: but I would have him understand, before he 
begins the work, that he is about to deal with depraved 
hearts ; — ^hearts that will not naturally rise to heaven, 
nor will they cherish and love the light of the Gospel 
as you pour it into their hearts. The heart of man is 
depraved. The earliest workings of the soul show that 
sin is there. You cannot find the time when the soul 
rises naturally to God in grateful worship and love; 
and while you will be careful to let your religion appear 
as sincere, as amiable, as pleasant, as you can, never 
forget that you are teaching a company of sinners. Go 
on this principle in preparing to teach ; go on this prin- 
ciple in communicating instruction. Instruct them as 
sinners ; feel for them as sinners, pray for them as sin- 
ners. If you go on any other principle, you will stop 
short of the great point aimed at, — the renewing of the 
heart by the Holy Spirit. Go on any other principle, 
and you will soon become discouraged ; that tree which 
you have so assiduously and so carefully watered, does 
not bring forth the fruits of holiness. It is owing, in a 
great measure, to our keeping this line between con- 
verted and unconverted men so distinct and clear, that 
this land has been so abundantly blessed with frequent 
and powerful revivals of religion. 

3. 7%e teacher must gain the confidence and affection 
of his class f in order to communicate religious instruction. 

The great Apostle of the Gentiles understood this 
well : " We were gentle among you, even as a nurse 
cherisheth her children : so being affecdonately desi- 
rous of you, we were willing to impart imto you, not 
the Gospel of God only, but also our own souls, because 
ye were dear unto us." You cannot reach the heart of 
a child unless he feels that you are a warm, personal 
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fiiend. You must meet him with the smile of love, 
rather than in the sternness of authority. He must be 
controlled; but feel that the bonds of friendship are 
around him. He must feel that, without fee or reward, 
without any selfish aims, you are labouring for his chief 
good. After you have once obtained the confidence of 
a child, he will scarcely attempt to conceal from you 
his thoughts, or the emotions of his heart. In order to 
gain and retain the confidence of your class, let there 
be no lightness of conduct, no trifling, no laughing, no 
undue familiarity. This is not necessary. Be careful, 
too, not to wound the feelings of the child by smiling 
at his ignorance or mistakes. " The teacher," says one 
who has had great experience, "should have great 
command over his risibilities. I have often heard 
almost irresistibly ludicrous replies to questions put to 
poor ignorant boys. In one instance diere was some- 
thing so exceedingly ludicrous, that I lost self-command 
and laughed heartily. I at once saw that I had lowered 
myself in the estimation of my pupils. I was letting 
myself down to a level with them. I had laughed in 
God's house, on his day, and in his presence, when 
sixty immortal souls were Influenced by my conduct. 
I have too frequently seen teachers guilty of similar 
conduct." No child intends to give a ludicrous answer 
to your question ; and if it strikes you in that light, and 
you laugh at him, you injure his feehngs, and leave a 
sting which will not be soon extracted. 

Besides, you will be very careful not to do any thing 
to dinfinish confidence in the child, because you wish 
to draw him out in conversation. Without this, you 
cannot reach his mind, cannot determine how much 
mind he has, how far it has been cultivated, or what 
instruction and influence it now needs. If the child 
fears lest what he says will strike his teacher as ludi- 
crous, or that he will throw the least ridicule upon his 
answers, his heart will be frozen, and the fountain of 
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his sympathies will be dried up. Who cannot recall 
times in his own childhood, when he has been ridiculedi 
perhaps by those whom he esteemed his best friends, 
when his feelings received wounds which can never be 
forgotten while life remains ? 

Be careful, so far as possible, not to doubt the vera- 
city and the good intentions of the child. Nothing will 
so soon check, and kill the growth of confidence and 
love between the child and yourself, as imputing things 
to him in the name of crimes, when he is innocent. I 
once knew a fatherless child have his veracity doubted 
by one who onght to have known better. All he could 
say to prove his innocence was turned against him, and 
he was treated as if no proof of innocence would be 
satisfactory. The child coloured, sobbed, and retired; 
but ten thousand kindnesses, and ten thousand good 
opinions, afterwards, could never erase the cruel wound 
from his bosom. The affections, the love, the con- 
fidence, were never regained, though probably the 
person who thus cut them, away, forgot it in a few 
montlis, if not in a few days. The teacher will find his 
own heart a good instructor in this matter. Every thing 
should be avoided which wil tend to prevent drawing 
each child out into familiar and frequent conversations. 

If I mistake not, the teacher will be in danger of 
showing something which resembles partiality. There 
will be some who are more prompt, more ready, more 
attentive, more obedient, more affectionate, than others. 
They show more interest in the lessons, and exert 
themselves to make their teacher feel happy. It will 
be impossible for the teacher not Xafeel a partiality for 
such scholars. But let him be careful not to show it 
If you let the quick and the ready answer nearly all 
the questions that are asked, you discourage, and you 
are in danger of disgusting the rest. Children are quick 
to discover partialities, and keen to feel them. Every 
one, without exception, has some one or more good 
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traits of character, though there may he many that are 
bad counteracting them. Try to discover what good 
qualities each child has, — draw them out, and strengthen 
them. This will give you a new and a deeper interest 
in his welfare ,* and this interest thus created in your 
own hosom, wiU soon gain his confidence and love. 
Many Sunday-school children already feel that their 
teacher is hy far the best friend they have on earth, and 
the one to whom they would go when the heart was 
enduring its greatest troubles. 

You must have the confidence of your class, not in 
your moral honesty and disinterestedness merely, but 
also in your intellectual competency for your station. 
It is sometimes thought that an incompetent teacher 
win do for a class of very small, or very ignorant scholars. 
This is not so. An incompetent teacher is never in his 
place in a Sunday School. Who needs the proof, that 
the very best men whom the church raises up, are needed 
to go as missionaries among the heathen ? And yet the 
heathen are mere children in knowledge. But the work 
of reaching and enlightening the mind debased, sunken, 
darkened, and enfeebled by sin, cannot be done by un- 
skilful men ; and I believe our best teachers ought to 
be placed over the classes which are the lowest and the 
most difficult to raise. 

So much depends upon the confidence and affection 
of yoiv class, that on newly entering upon the duties 
of teaching, you should make it the first object to secure 
them. Before these be gained, you can do nothing to 
any good purpose. Seek, then, to know the habits, the 
disposition, the whole character of every child com- 
mitted to you. Visit him when he is sick ; visit him 
at his home : show him that you are interested in him, 
in his parents, in all that can concern him. No heart 
can resist kindness ; and when you have the confidence 
and the love uf your pupils, God has then given you an 
influence, which, in most cases, may be the means of 
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leading them to the Lamh of GocL These plants are 
delicate, and the soil in which they are to grow may he 
very unpropitious ; but still, with proper care, you can 
cause them to take root and grow. 

4. To teach with success^ yuu must have the power of 
gaining and keeping the attention. 

The minds of children are so taken up with the 
trifles of the world, that it is difficult to gain and fix the 
attention. But a gpreater difficulty arises from the fact 
that their minds are undisciplined, and they are unac- 
customed to confine their thoughts to any particular 
point for any length of time. The teacher is in great 
danger of feeling disappointed and discouraged at this 
stage, if he be not well prepared to meet difl&culties. 
You prepare the mind to give a good exposition of the 
lesson, or you charge the soul with a solemn exhor- 
tation, and in the midst of it, you see one looking out 
of the window, or hearkening to the recitations of the 
next class, or perhaps endeavouring to make sport for 
one across the room. Or you find that patience is 
exhausted, and they are listless, uninterested, and stupid 
while you are speaking. Make up your mind to meet 
all this, and much more also. Remember that your 
ingenuity will be more taxed by gaining and keeping 
attention than by all other things. The great secret of 
success consists in having your own mind deeply inter- 
ested in your subject You never know a speaker 
before any audience fail of fixing attention, when it is 
very apparent that he is deeply interested in what he is 
saying. As far as possible, be ready to connect some 
interesting instruction with all your conversations, and 
with the answers to all the questions put to you. A 
teacher is engaged in the historical parts of the Bible. 
He comes to a place where unclean birds are forbidden 
to the Jews. The pelican, the eagle, and the swan, are 
among them. He goes into the reasons why certain 
creatures were forbidden to ihe Jews for food, iJie 
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amount of which is, that in their foodi dress, and hahits, 
God made it as difficult as possible for them to associate 
with the heathen by whom they were surrounded. He 
also adds something of the natural history of these birds 
as their names occur. The class, if they are somewhat 
advanced, will ask questions. 

" How long will the swan hVe ?" 

" It is not known. A goose has been known ti) live 
a hundred years, and from the firmer texture of the 
flesh of the swan, that would probably live longer." 

" Does the swan sing ?" 

" No, I believe not. The ancients used to suppose 
it did ; but it is now understood that it utters only a 
kind of shrill hiss or whistle." 

" But I have read of the dying song of the swan, and 
have just been learning some beautiful poetry about it. 
Is it not true, that the swan ever sings so V 

" I wish, Caroline, you would slowly repeat the poetry 
about it. and I will then tell you how true it is.'' 

" I will try." 

What is that, mother? 

The swan, my love; 
He is floatmg down fh>m his native grove. 
No loved one now, no nestling nigh ; 
He is floating down hy himself to die : 
Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings. 
Yet the sweetest song is the last he sings ! 
Live so my lo?e, that when death shall oome, 
Swan-like and sweet ,it may waft thee home !' 

"That it beautiful, indeed, and the mstruction in 
the last two lines is very good. But poetry need not 
blways be truth. It instructs by using fables. This is 
one of the fables of the ancients. But I can tell you 
about a death which is equally beautiful, and it it all 
true. Shall I tell it to you ?" 

" O yes, we all want to hear it." 

" You have all heard of Schwartz. A little book 
containing his life is in the library. He died at the 
age of seventy-two, having been a missionary forty- 
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eight years in India. He calculated, some time before 
his death, that two thousand had been savingly con- 
verted from heathenism by his means. He acquired 
such a character among the heathen, that when among 
barbarous and lawless robbers, he was suffered to pass 
through contending parties of them unmolested and 
unsuspected. They said, Let him aUme — let him pass — 
he is a man of God, A tyrant, named Hyder Ally, 
while he refused to enter into a certain treaty with 
others, said, Send me Schwartz ; send me the Christian 
missionary, for him only can I trust The people had 
been so cruelly treated that they left their lands and 
refused to raise any thing. All they had raised had 
been seized and taken away. The whole country would 
soon have been in a famine. The heathen ruler pro- 
mised justice, and tried to induce them to go back to 
their farms ; but all in vain. They would not believe 
him. Mr, Schwartz then wrote to them, making the same 
promises. All immediately came back. Seven thou- 
sand men returned to their land in one day. Such 
was the man. 

"When he came to die, he was l3dng apparently 
lifeless, when Gericke, a worthy fellow-labourer from 
the same country, who imagined that the immortal 
spirit had actually taken its flight, began to chant 
over his remains a stanza of the favourite hymn 
which they used to sing together, to soothe each 
other, in his lifetime, llie verses were sung through 
without a motion, or a sign of sympathy or life 
from the still form before him; but when the last 
clause was over, the voice which was supposed to be 
hushed in death, took up the second stansa of the 
same hymn, — completed it with a distinct and sweet 
utterance, — and then was hushed, — ^and was heard no 
more. The soul rose with the last strain I" 

** Is not this more touching and beautiful than even 
the poetry about the dying swan ? I hope you will all 
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remember it, and whenever you read of the swan you 
wUl recollect this story, and recollect how sweetly death 
comes to a good man, who has faithfully serred Jesus 
Christ. We must now, children, goon with the lesson." 

Such a digression is not, in my opinion, lost, were 
there nothing hut the association of the swan and the 
death of Schwartz formed in the memory. But there 
is more ; for the teacher will have no more difficulty 
that day to gain and hold the attention of his class. 

Sometimes it will be well to tell all your class to 
commit a certain hymn, or a certain portion of Scrip- 
ture to memory, in addition to the stated lesson. Say 
that if they will all commit it thoroughly, you will tell 
them the reason why you make the request at another 
time, and that when you tio make the explanation, you 
think they will not regret having learned it By this 
means, you get something fastened in the memory, — 
you awaken curiosity, you draw the attention of all the 
class towards something which they hope to have ex- 
plained hereafter. In this way you are sure to gain atten- 
tion, close, undi^nded attention, till that which excited 
it is finally disposed of. Perhaps you will feel that the 
illustration given above, is beyond the comprehension 
of your class. They are small, and ignorant You 
will remember that this illustration is not for your class, 
but such an one as might be used in fixing the atten- 
tion of advanced classes. I will, therefore, suppose 
your class to be very young. They live in the country, . 
scattered up and down the hills and the mountain- side. 
You are troubled to fix their attention, and are using 
various means by which to do it. You begin the con- 
versation something in this way. 

'* Mary, have you learned that hymn which I marked 
for you ?" 

" No, not well enough to say." 

" But could you not learn one verse?" 

" Not well enough to say. I tried, but it was so hard." 
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" Well, I see how it is. How far do you live from 
the nearest house, Mary ? " 

" O, that is Mr. Kelsey 's. It is more than half a mile." 

" Do you never feel lonely when you are left by your 
mother, when she goes down to the store ? '* 

" O yes, Ma'am, all alone, and I very often go out and 
swing on the gate and cry, till mother comes home." 

'' Well, 1 have got a verse of a hymn which just 
suits your case, Mary. I have but two copies, but if 
you will all learn it, and say it correctly next Sabbath, 
I will tell you a story which has something to do with 
it. But I shall not tell it, unless every one of you has 
learned it. What do you say, — will you try? Let 
those hold up their hands who wish to learn it Veiy 
well. Here it is. You must contrive to lend it from 
one to the other during the week, and all must learn it, 
or I do not tell you the story." 

The next Sabbath comes. You meet the little class. 
They are all there, their faces bright and full of hope. 
You go through the lesson, and they are all attention. 
You say nothing about the hymn. But after the lesson 
is through, one of them puts you in mind of the hymn. 

" Oh yes, the hymn ! I had not forgotten it, but 
was waiting to see if you had. Who can say it, and 
say it correctly ? " 

You begin, and find that every one says it fluently, 
and with great ease. 

" Well, children, I see that you can learn hymns, and 
I hope Mary will never feel so lonely again, and never 
fay again that she cannot learn whatever I give her." 

" Many years ago a German left his country, and 
with his family came into the State of Pennsylvania to 
live there. He was a poor man, and had a large fsimily. 
There were no schools there during the week, or on the 
Sabbath, and no churches. So the poor man used to 
keep his family at home on the Sabbath, and teach 
them from God's word, — for he was a very good man. 
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In the year 1754, a dreadful war broke out in Canada 
between the French and the English. The Indians 
joined the French, and used to go to Pennsylvania, 
burn houses, murder the people, and carry off every 
tbing they wanted. They found the dwelling of this 
poor German family. The man, and his oldest boy, 
and two Kttle girls named Barbara and Regina, were 
at home, while the wife and one of the boys were gone 
to carry some grain to the mill a few miles off. The 
Indians at once killed the man and his son, and took 
the two little girls, one aged ten and the other nine, 
and carried them away, along with a great many other 
weeping children whom they had taken after murdering 
their parents. It was never known what became of 
Barbara, the oldest girl; but Regina, with another little 
girl of two years old, whom Regina had never seen be- 
fore, were given to an old Indian woman, who was very 
cruel. Her only son lived with her, and 8upp<N'tedher; 
but he was sometimes gone for several weeks, and then 
the old woman used to send the little girls to gather 
roots and herbs in the woods, for the old woman to eat; 
and when they did not get enough, she used to beat 
them cruelly. Regina never foigot her good father 
and mother, and the little girl always kept close to her. 
She taught the little girl to kneel down under the trees 
and pray to the Lord Jesus, and to say over with her all 
the hymns which her parents had taught her. In this 
state of slavery these children lived for nine long years, 
tin Regina was about nineteen, and her little friend was 
eleven years old. Their hearts all this time seemed to 
wish for that which is good. They used to repeat not 
only the texts of Scripture which Regina could remem- 
ber, but there was one favourite hymn which they often 
said over. It was the same hymn which you have just 
now been saying to me. In the year 1764, the kind- 
ness of God brought the English Colonel Bouquet to the 
place where they were. He conquered the Indians, and 
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made them ask for peace. He granted it, on condition 
that all the \irhite prisoners and captives should be given 
him. More than four hundred were brought to the Colo- 
nel ; and among them, these two girls. They were all 
poor, wretched looking objects. The Colonel carried 
them to a town called Carlisle in Pennsylvania, and had 
it printed in all the newspapers, that all parents who 
had lost children by the Indians, might come and see 
if tliey were among the four hundred poor captives. 
Poor Regina's sorrowing mother, a poor widow, among 
others went to CarHsle to see if she could find her chil- 
dren ! But when she got there, she did not and could 
not know Regina. She had grown up, and looked, and 
dressed, and spoke like the Indians. The mother went 
up and down among the captives weeping, but coidd 
not find her child. She stood gazing and weeping, 
when Colonel Bouquet came up and said, ** Do you re- 
collect nothing by which your child might be dis- 
covered?" She said, she recollected nothing but a 
hymn which she used often to sing to her children, and 
which is as follows: — 

* Alone, yet not alone am I, 
Though in this solitude so drear; 
I feel my Saviour always nigh, 
He comes the weary hour to cheer, 
I am with him, and he with me,-^ 
E'en here, alone I cannot be !' 

'' The Colonel desired her to sing the hymn as she 
used to do. Scarcely had the poor mother sung two 
lines of it, when Regina rushed from the crowd, began 
to sing it also, and threw herself into her mother's 
I arms. They both wept for joy, and the Colonel gave tlie 
daughter up to her mother. But the other little girl 
had no parents. They had probably been murdered. 
She clung to Regina, and would not let her go, and so 
she was taken home with Regina, though her mother 
was very poor. Regina began to ask after ' the book in 
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which God speaks to us.' But her mother had no Bible ; 
for the Indians burned her Bible when they burned 
her house and killed her family. Her mother resolved 
to go to Philadelphia and buy a Bible ; but her good 
minister gave her one, and it was found that Regina 
could read it at once. 

" You see, children, why I wished you to learn that 
particular hymn, — the same hymn by which this poor 
mother and child were restored to each other. I know 
by your looks that you have understood the stor}', and 
hope you will always remember the beautiful hymn, and 
the story connected with it" 

Does my reader say that he cannot illustrate or keep 
attention awake by a story every Sabbath ? Nor do 1 
ask him to do it. I only tell him how he certainly can 
awaken and fix the attention as often as he pleases. 
Does he say that this is an expensive way of teaching, — 
that it will cost time and reading and planning and 
thinking? I reply that you can have nothing valuable 
without taking pains, and labouring for it. If it re- 
quires trouble to fix and keep the attention of your 
class, you are abundantly repaid for all this, by their 
decided improvement. As I am certain that I could 
fill half a volume at once from recollection, with illus- 
trations which might be used to fasten instruction, and 
to fix the attention, I cannot readily see why teachers 
. might not do it to any desirable extent. 

Few have been more successful in teaching children 
than James Uervey. " On such occasions," says he, 
" 1 endeavour to comprehend, not all that may be said, 
but that only which may be level to their capacities, 
and is most necessary for them to know. The answer 
to each question I explain in the most familiar manner 
possible, in such a manner as a polite hearer might 
treat with the most sovereign contempt; little similes I 
use, that are quite low. In every explanation I would 
be short, but repeat it again and again ; tautology in this 
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case is the true propriety of speaking to our little audi- 
tors, and will be better than all the graces of eloquence." 

To sum up all that I would wish to say in this chap- 
ter, the great art of teaching children and youth, is to 
be yourself interested, deeply interested in what you 
teach. This will lead you to try various methods of 
attaining the great object proposed ; it will lead you to 
study, to fin the mind with thought, and to simplify 
your modes of communicating your thoughts. It will 
call forth your ingenuity to contrive in what ways you 
can best reach, enlighten, and impress the heart, form 
habits for this life, and guide the soul to the next. The 
following beautiful testimony of a teacher's faithfulness 
was found among her papers after she had gone to the 
sleep of death. " A class of seven was committed to 
me for instruction,— of different ages, from twelve to 
sixteen, and one was older than that. Most of them 
were girls with whom I had little or no acquaintance, 
and as I took my place with them for the first time, I 
feared I should not have a very interesting class. How- 
ever, I resolved to be faithful to my trust when with 
them, and in my preparation to meet them ; though 
often fearful that I fell very far short both in teaching 
them, and in commending their case to God in private. 

'* It has been my habitual practice to press upon 
their attention those questions in ihe lessons which are 
addressed to the conscience and the heart: and fre- 
quently to ask a number more, which the subject seemed 
to suggest, that, if possible, some valuable and lasting 
impressions might be made; always requiring every 
scholar to pay her undivided attention during the whole 
recitation. Sometimes I was hurt to observe some in- 
dividual in the class to be gazing about the house in a 
tareless manner; but in general their attention seemed 
absorbed in the lesson. 

** About the middle of summer, one of the oldest 
members of the class began to be anxious about the sal- 
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▼ation of her soul. This concern continaed for several 
weeks, until three more of the class were saying, What 
shall we do to he saved? These four were all soon 
brought to rejoice in hope. Two of the others, I soon 
found, were mourning over their lost state as sinners, 
while one seemed hardened, and I feared would be left 
to her own chosen way. 

" It was my usual practice to inquire of each indivi- 
dual respecting the state of her mind, after the close of 
the recitation, in addition to the practical remarks during 
recitation. Before the time for closing the summer term 
arrived, I had the happiness of hearing every member 
of my class express her hope in Christ, and of seeing 
six of them united with the church. (The seventh 
united soon after.) 

*' I could not, should I attempt it, describe what my 
feelings were, on meeting my class all rejoicing in the 
Saviour. 

" I do not know that my instructions were, in any 
considerable degree, the means of leading the class to 
seek religion; this is left to be developed another day. 
But I felt when I saw them all hoping in the Saviour, 
as if I should like to commit them to the care of some 
other person, and take another class, that I might still 
teach sinners." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

INFANT SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

BuFFON, in his Natural History, describes the wild 
ass which was brought to France, and which was the 
only one he ever saw. He says it was nearly wild when 
it arrived, but after great labour and pains to subdue 
him, they at lengtli got him so tame that a man dared 
mount him, having two additional men to hold him by 
the bridle. He was restive like a vicious horse, and 
obstinate as a mule; still. RuiTon thinks that if he had 
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been accustomed to obedience and tameness from bis 
earliest years, be would be as mild as tbe tame ass, or 
the horse, and might be used in their place. 

Now the Scriptures describe human nature by saying, 
that "man is born like a wild ass's colt!" If this 
graphic description be correct, then we cannot be too 
anxious to begin the process of subduing and training 
too early. The men who are engaged in catching, 
taking, and exhibiting wild beasts, never think of catch- 
ing one that is old, or even grown up. They take them 
as young as possible, and even then find it difficult to 
manage them. They act on the soundest principles of 
wisdom. 

The experiment has often been made of taking young 
savages, sometimes from the Indians of this continent, 
and sometimes from the Eastern Isles, and educating 
and civilizing them ; after expending much money and 
pains-taking, we have almost uniformly been disap- 
pointed by having them return to savage life, and savage 
habits. Some years since a young New Zealander was 
carried to England, where he lived many years, was 
carefully educated, and introduced into the most refined 
society. When his education was completed, he re- 
turned to his home, and at once returned to the habits, 
the character, and the degradations of savage life. 
This has almost uniformly been the result of attempts 
to civilize and educate young savages. And why ? On 
what principle can it be accounted for ? I reply, that 
the work was begun too late. The impressions made 
upon early childhood cannot be effaced. You may take 
the young savage, and make a palace his home, and he 
is like the wild ass's colt; he longs for the forest, for 
the lawlessness of savage life. This principle is deep, 
uniform, unalterable. I cannot describe it so well as it 
has been done by a gifted pen ; and the ^description is 
so true to nature, and so beautiful, that I cannot deny 
the reader the privilege of enjoying what can never be 
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read without stirring up the deepest fountains of the 
soul. I refer to Mrs. Hemans*s exquisite description of 
the deep impressions which are made upon early child- 
hood ; and though longer than I could wish, yet I can 
see no part that may he omitted. It is a dialogue he- 
tween a patrician lady and a poor boy from the moun- 
tainSj whom she wishes to adopt as her son. 

Ladt. " Why wouldst thou leave me, oh gentle chiM f 
Thy home on the moantain is bleak and wild, 
A straw-roofed cabin with lowly wall — 
Mine is a fair and pillared hall. 
Where many an imat^e of marble gleams, 
And the sunshine of pictures for erer streams I ** 

Boy. " Oh ! green is the turf where my brothers play, 
Through the long bright hours of the summer day; 
They find the red-cup moss where they climb, 
And they chase the bee o'er the scented thyme ; 
And the rocks where the heath-flower blooms they know,— > 
Lady, kind lady, oh 1 let mego !" 

Ladt. " Content thee, boy, in my bower to dwell I 
Here are sweet sounds which thou loTcst well ; 
Flutes on the air in the stilly noon, 
llarps which the wandering breezes tune ; 
And the silvery wood-note of many a bird. 
Whose Toice was ne'er in thy mountains heard." 

BoT. " My mother sings, at the twilight's fiUl, 
A song at the hills far more sweet than all ; 
She sings it under our own green tree. 
To the babe half slumbering on her knee,— • 
I dreamt last night of that music low,— 
Lady, kind lady, oh I let me go ! " 

Ladt. "^Thy mother hath gone from her cares to rest, 
She hath taken the babe on her quiet breast ; 
Thou wouldst meet her footstep, my boy, no more. 
Nor hear her song at the cabin door; 
Come thou with me to the vineyards nigh. 
And we'll pluck the grapes of the richest dye 1 " 

BoT. " It ny mother gone from her home awsy t 
But I know that my brothers are there at play I 
I know they are gathering the foxglove's bell, 
And the long fern-leaves by the sparkling well, 
Or they launch their boats where the blue stitams How,— 
Lady, kind lady, oh t let me go I " 

q3 
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Ladt. " Fair child, thy brothen are wanderers now. 
They sport no more on the mountain's brow, 
They have left the fern by the spring's green side. 
And the streams where the fairy barks were tied! 
Be thou at peace in thy brighter lot, 
For thy cabin home is a lonely spot ! " 

BoT. *' Are they gone, — all gone from the sunny hill f 
But the bird and the blue-fly rove o'er it still ; 
And the red deer bound in their gladness free, 
And the heath is bent by the singing bee, 
And the waters leap, and the fresh winds blow,— 
Lady, sweet lady, oh ! let me go ! " 

My reader will say, not merely that this is beautiful, 
but that it is true to nature. The man whose childhood 
was spent on the sea-shore, who oiten at that period 
stood on the firm rocks eyeing the storm, and the heav- 
ing of the deep, as the white waves rolled in upon the 
rocks, will never forget the impressions. These scenes 
will haunt him through life, and often in his dreams 
will he plant his foot on the very place, and leap the 
deep crevices, as he used to do when a boy. A gentle- 
man was conversing with a fine young chamois-hunter 
on the Alps, upon the dangers to which he exposed 
himself The young man stood upon the edge of the 
precipice, and drawing up his noble figure, and grasping 
his rifle still closer, replied, " My father and my grand- 
father both lost their lives in this business, — they lived 
in that h'ttle cot where I live. I expect one day to lose 
my life in the same way ,* but I would not exchange 
my home and my situation for that of the richest man 
on the wide face of Europe.** 

Let any one take two children at the age of seven 
years, the one the son of a savage, and the other the 
son of a gentleman, and it would be next to impossible, 
by any training, however skilful, to make their charac- 
ters alike. The love of savage life, the impressions of 
chOdhood, could never be removed. But let these boys 
be educated together, without any distinction, from the 
age of two years, and the results would undoubtedly be 
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widely difierent. Pivbably more is learned, and deeper 
impressions are made upon the mind between the ages 
of eighteen months and three years, than during the 
same period of time in any subsequent part of life. 
From die hour that the child becomes capable of notic- 
ing what is passing around him, he receives impressions 
from example, and circumstance, and situation. So 
powerful, indeed, are the gradual and unnoticed influ- 
ences of these early days, that we not unfrequently see 
the indulged and humoured infant a petty tyrant before 
a year old ; at two years of age, a discontented, irri- 
table thing, causing every one but its mother to turn 
away from it with disgust. At this period of life, the 
child is making observations, forming opinions, and 
acquiring habits. Notions, right or wrong, are now 
becoming so completely a part of his character, that 
they can never be eradicated. He can now be made 
80 fearful and superstitious, that through life he will 
dread to see " the new moon over his left shoulder," 
and will never feel perfectly calm alone and in the dark. 
We should not lay the blame on the disposition, as we 
are too apt to do, till we are sure that the glaring defects 
of character, which are frequently seen in manhood, 
are not the results of neglected education, just as we 
frequently see a tree stunted and dwarfed by a wall, a 
shade, or a dry soil. 

'* Education begins with life. The touch first mini- 
Kters to it ; afterwards the sight ; and then the hearing. 
This is our guide in seeking to assist the progress of 
Nature. We must begin with present and tangible 
things ; we must then give absent things a visible form 
by picture ; and the picture which meets the eye may lead 
to the description which finds its way to the mind only 
by the ear. The reason why the earlier instructions of 
the nursery should be thus embodied in picture, in story, 
and in narratipn, is evident ; children cannot understand 
any thing beyond them. Every thing is fresh tk> th« 
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mind of a child Curiosity is constantly awake, and 
novelty is constantly feeding it. Objects and inci- 
dents, which have no interest for adult life, are suffi- 
cient to entrance the thought of infancy, and fill the 
heart with bounding, new-born ecstasy. Many persons 
in writing for children have evidently forgotten to sym- 
pathize with the period of childhood. They have ceased 
to remember with distinct vividness, the times in which 
men and women were all kings and queens to them ; a 
house their world ; a garden their paradise, and the 
merest trifles were possessed of a mysterious power to 
agitate them with anguish or delight The evil of such 
writing for such a period of Hfe, dwells not simply in 
the bad taste which it exemplifies. Unnatural in itself, 
it produces unnatural and even dangerous consequences. 
The mind of infancy, moved by &e gentlest impulses, is 
overstrained and distorted by the violence of such pre- 
mature excitation. Terror is produced instead of fear, 
suspicion instead of caution, extravagance instead of 
generosity, and morbid sentiment instead of benevolent 
principle. These effects, in numerous instances, have 
been perpetuated through every period of after-life. 
The man and the woman have never been able to recover 
themselves from the fear and apprehension, the false 
sentiment, and injurious excitement, which are con- 
sidered to be common to childhood, but which are not 
proper to it, and which will only be common to it, as 
the child is exposed to ii^rious treatment, by the absurd 
tales of the nurse, or the nursery book. 

The preceding remarks have been made to show 
what ought to be engraven on the heart and memory of 
all, — that EDUCATION BEGINS WITH LIFE. Bcfore we are 
aware, the foundations of the character are laid, and 
no subsequent instruction can remove or alter Uiem. 
LinnsBus was the son of a poor Swedish clergyman. 
His father had a little flower-garden, in which he cul- 
tivated all the flowers which his, means or bis taste 
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could select. Into this flower-garden he introduced 
his little son from his infancy ; and this little garden 
undouhtedly created that taste in the child which after- 
wards made him the first botanist and naturalist of his 
age, if not of his race. 

The reader will infer also from what I have said, 
that I am in favour of having infant classes attached to 
every Sunday School where it is piacticable. I do not 
mean that they should be in the same room, but that 
each church should endeavour to have such a school, 
and for the same great objects for which they have the 
Sunday School at all. But with a view to being definite, 
I will briefly sum up the reasons for such schools. 

1. It fvill give two or three years of additional culture ^ 
both intellectual and moral 

Very many parents complain that their circumstances 
prevent their continuing their children at school so long 
as they could wish ; but they seem to forget that they 
may gain all that they want, and even more, by begin- 
ning their education two years earlier. I have often 
seen children taken from school at sixteen, the parents 
lamenting that their circumstances would not allow 
them to continue longer at study; while these parents 
seem to forget that, had they begun sufiiciently early, 
their children might have had what was equivalent to 
two years more of education ; just as I have seen a farcier, 
whose lot faced the street, exert himself and violate his 
conscience by removing his fence, and crowding up 
towards the road : perhaps he would gain half a rod of 
land, the whole length of his lot ; while at the back-side 
of the lot there would be a rod or two overrun with 
brash and briers, which if cultivated, would be equally 
valuable with that in front. How many are solicitous 
to cultivate the front of the lot, and leave the back to 
the dominion of briers and thorns ! But the plan of 
having infant classes attached to the Sunday School, 
brings the child under moral and intellectual culture at 
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the riglit time; and if the instruction be jadicioudy 
managed, it will place the child in advance of children 
who do not have it. There can be no question of this. 
Not that the child can gain as much knowledge which 
will abide, between two and four years of age, as be- 
tween sixteen and eighteen; but if his education begins 
at two, he will, at four years, have that discipline of 
mind by which, at the end of ten years more, he will 
be as well educated as if he began two years older, 
and continued his education the same length of time. 
It is the early discipline of mind, and the early inpres- 
sions, which are so important in the education of an 
immortal being. 

2. Stick schools lead the child up in nature's own way. 
There is only one possible way by whicb an infant 

class can be taught, interested, and kept together ; and 
that is, by following the path of nature. Any thing 
artificial, strained, or laboured, will not do here. At a 
boarding-school, or at an academy, you may create arti- 
ficial character and taste ; but in a class of little children, 
you must be simple, easy, natural, in your instruction. 
Every one knows how difficult it is to unlearn what is 
wrong. For example, if, when a child, you learned to 
spell certain words incorrectly, you know how difficult 
it is in after-years to spell them right So of pronun- 
ciation, or of any other wrong habit. No small part of 
education is spent in unlearning what is wrong. But 
begin to teach children in the infant class on the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, and in the only way in which at 
that age you can interest them, and you avoid all this. 
Education begun in the simple way in which nature 
teaches, becomes invaluable, because its progress is easy 
and rapid. Habits are formed which may be carried 
through life. Hence, — 

3. Invaluable habits are found in the Infant class. 
The most valuable part of education consists in giving 

the child a command over his own powers of mind. 
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Take, for example, the power of commanding tbe atten- 
tion. Some have this power in great perfection, and 
can at any moment task the mind ; others can do it more 
imperfectly ; and others, to a very limited extent. You 
will frequently find a conscientious man who mourns 
over his condition. He tells you that in worship, and 
even in prayer, his attention will wander. He joins in the 
prayer which is offered, follows a little way, and then, 
before he is aware, off flies the mind, and he is thinking 
about something else. Again he brings it back, fixes 
his attention, and resolves that his mind shall wander 
no more ; the resolution is scarcely made, before he is 
again gone. It does not alter the case whether he is in 
the house of God, at the family altar, or in the closet. 
He wonders why it is so, and mourns over the state of 
heart which allows it. Now all this wandering of the 
mind could be controlled, had the man learned how to 
do it in childhood. How many hours of sorrow, how 
much loss of enjoyment, comfort, and improvement, 
would have been prevented, had he only learned how 
to command his attention in early life ! 

Take another example, that of reasoning. We are 
commanded " always to be ready to give a reason for 
the hope that is in us.'* But how frequently do you find 
men who cannot command an argument, nor answer an 
objection ; not because they are so ignorant, but be- 
cause they cannot command their thoughts and gather 
up their strength at once. They can reason, but so 
slowly that it is of no practical use; can answer an 
objection, but not till the caviller has gone away, and 
gone, believing them unable to answer him. This is all 
owing to the want of the habit of using the powers of 
the mind from infancy. It will all be prevented by 
the proper use of the Infant Sunday School. No one, 
who has not examined the subject with attention, can 
conceive of the advantage which a power over the mind, 
acqtured in very early life, gives to its possessor ; and 
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few are aware how mach of this dudpline may be very 
early obtained. I will adduce an example to the point 
There were two little boys who were twins, whose names 
were James and John. They were just six years old. One 
day their teacher had been telling them aibout God, — 
bow great, and wise, and good be is. Among other 
things be said, that ** God was so great, that he filled 
all heaven." After their teacher bad left them, they began 
to talk about what they bad beard lirom their instructor. 

*' John," said James, " did not our teacher say that 
God was so great that he filled all hearen ? " 

" Yes." 

'' And he said that the heaven of heavens, which is 
the greatest heaven of all, could not hold him ? " . 

"Yes." 

" Well, John, if God is so very great that he fills aU 
heaven, I don't see how there will be room enough for 
us, and so we can't go there." 

" Come to the window," said John. " Do you see 
that man yonder coming down the street, and walking 
this way towards us ? " 

" Yes." 

" Well, James, you can ihitik all the way to him, so 
that your tkM reaches all the way to him." 

« Yes." 

" Well, then, James, does your think slap the maa 
from walking towards us?" 

" Why, no." 

" Well now, 'God is just like our think ; and if oar 
think does not stop the man from walking towaida us, 
neither will God stop us from going to heaven* He 
fills heaven, I suppose, just as your think fiUs all along 
up the street." 

Here, then, was reasoning, sound, correct, unanswer- 
able reasoning. It was natural too; the first object 
seen, a man walking, served for an illustration, — it is 
easy, simple, and yet as correct as a learned Profieasor 
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could have given. But nothing but a very early dis- 
cipline of mind could have given such power. It is this 
very discipline which the child acquires in the infant 
class. 

4. It will he the mearu, in many imtances^ of counter- 
acting the poison of wrong example and wrong teaching 
at home. 

The teacher should not accustom himself to suppose 
that the teaching and example at home must, of course, 
be wrong. Ha will find many delightful examples to 
the contrary. But, in very many cases, he will find the 
child yet so stupid, that he has hardly noticed example 
or instruction,— his mind not yet having been aroused, 
or else, that so far, he has been educated wrong. In 
consequence of those influences and circumstances in 
which you find the child, he would grow up a very im- 
perfect, and perhaps a very undesirable character ; but 
by taking him now, just as his powers begin to develop, 
and his mind to expand, you may lay the foundations 
for a character every way desirable. You may imdo, 
and more than undo, all that is done even at home, to 
lead him to ruin, for this life and the next 

5. It wiB be the means of doing good to the families 
in which the children live. 

You take the child from the nursery. Perhaps his 
parents have just enough of what looks toward religion, 
to let him go to the Infant Sunday School. This, indeed, 
is a part of their religion. The child has his memory 
and thoughts filled with what is good, — with simple 
precepts from the Bible, or beautiful thoughts which 
piety has expressed in poetry. He carries these home, 
he prattles and repeats them all over at home, and the 
parents every day hear the prattler. They listen to his 
hymns ; he asks them questions, tells what his teacher 
says in the school, and what God says in his word. 
Now it is not in the human heart to hear this from a 
beloved child, and remain unaffected. The little preacher 
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will be heard, and he will throw an arrow, too, which, 
though it goes from a feeble bow, may be made to sink 
into the heart by the influences of the Holy Spirit 
Thus every child becomes a little missionary, and 
preaches the Gospel in the nursery, in the parlour, and 
to those who, perhaps, would neither hear nor heed it 
from any other person. 

The prejudices of some parents are easily excited, 
and the teacher should take great care to allay them 
as easily and quickly as possible. As soon as practi- 
cable, they should, a few at a time, be invited to visit 
the school. 

" After labouring for about a fortnight, (in a new 
school at Glasgow,) not a little surprise arose from a 
diminution in the number of the pupils, the cause of 
which we were imable to conjecture. A singular inci- 
dent, however, imravelled the mystery. While busily 
engaged one morning, a person, apparently about forty- 
ftve years of age, with well-patched garments, and 
much shrewdness of countenance, came in, and without 
uttering a word, took a chair with the greatest gravity, 
and looked all around with the most prying and minute 
attention. 

** As he had violated the rule laid down,* and evidently 
was not one of those who had been engaged in establishing 
the school, I approached him, and stated, that, as his pre- 
sence interrupted the children, I must request him to with- 
draw ; assuring him that, in a few days more, ample 
opportunity would be given the public of observing the 
effects of what was ^en doing. To this he repKed, 
without the movement of a muscle, ' I'm thinkii^, ye 
ken, there can be no gude ganging on where people 
^"rish to keep things sae rauckle to themsels.' I then 
proceeded to reason with him on the necessity and 
propriety of the regulation, when he answered in 
the same imperturhaWe style, • Yell no hae time to da 

*» »•• agrevd Out no penoui should Tisit doxinff the ilrtt nontli. 
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what ye expect ; for it's weel understood what ye*re 
doing, and ye '11 maist sartainly be defaited. I am 
thinking ye diinna find sae mony bairns as ye had when 
ye first begun.' Becoming very impatient from the 
increasing disorder of the children, I urged him to re- 
tire ; when, as lie arose, and was on the point of going, 
he said, * It's my duty to tell ye, that it's currently 
reported in the neebourhood, that ye're teaching the 
children the Roman-catholic releegion, and I am weel 
satisfied it's true, for I've seen for myscl; and there's 
the beads ye learn the children to count.' To my great 
astonishment, the object he pointed out was the arith- 
meticon, which I told him was the instrument which 
we employed for teaching numbers, and many other 
things ; and on which I promised, if he would sit down 
again, to g^ve him a lesson. He seated himself accord- 
ingly, observed its adaptation to the purpose with great 
delight, and stated, at the close of the explanation, that 
he was perfectly satisfied, and would do all in his 
power to bring back the absentees. He kept his word 
to the letter, went round to all the parents himself, and, 
inconsequence, the whole of them returned." 

6. It will he the means of early developing and cultivat- 
ing the conscience. 

No one, probably, can tell how or when, the idea of 
God, the grand conception of an omniscient, presiding 
mind, first reached him. It was too early for memory 
to retain. But whenever this idea does become formed 
in the mind, then conscience can be called out and cul- 
tivated. Of course, this is at a very early period of 
life. Tills is the great work of life. Some do not use 
the means to awaken and call conscience into being ; 
others do not assiduously cultivate and cherish her 
when developed. Proper teaching will always create 
conscience, and give her power, even though you may 
not be sensible of it at the time. " 1 had taken some 
pains," says a teacher, " to explain the tenth command- 
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ment to the infant school under my care. A few weeks 
afterwards, I was in company with one of the little 
girls, who was about five years old. In the course of 
our conversation we spoke of another child of the same 
age, that lived very near. < Charlotte,' said she, with 
much animation, ' has got a pair of new shoes ; they 
are blue, and very handsome.' Then pausing a minute, 
with her eyes fixed on the floor, she added, ' but I mutt 
not covet,* I had some fear that this child did not de- 
rive much benefit from the school ; but I saw enough 
in this incident to correct ray mistake, to inspire me 
with new zeal and confidence." £very degree of influ- 
ence which conscience can obtain over the child in the 
very morning of his existence, increases the power to 
resist temptation, and the more likely will he be to be- 
come a blessing here, and a monument of the grace of 
God for ever in heaven^ 

Permit me now to mention the materials with which 
you can operate in the instruction of an infant class. 

There will always be some things which are local, 
which are peculiar to your school, and peculiar to each 
individual ; but I intend to mention only those which 
are general, universal, permanent, and upon which you 
may always rely without a possibility of being deceived. 

(1.) Love of friends. It is not in the heart of man 
to do otherwise than love those who love him. No 
child will come to your school who does not love his 
parents and his nurse, and love them, too, just in propor- 
tion as he has been the object of love. You may make use 
of this principle. You may call the warm afiiectiona of 
the child around you, may gain his confidence, and so 
obtain his love, that he will put his very heart into your 
hand to be moulded by you at your pleasure. Strive, 
then, to make each child your friend, — feel as a friend 
to him, and he will reciprocate your love. His heart 
has not been chilled by cold professions, nor has he yet 
learned that there may be butter and honey upon the 
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tongue, while there is war iu the heart Let him not 
learn this lesson from you. 

(2.) Low of imiUUion is a natural principle, on which 
you may rely with certainty. 

The mother takes her infant in her arms, and smiles 
in his face, till he imitates and catches the smile, and 
returns it. This is prohahly the first attempt of the cliild 
to imitate ; hut from that moment he never ceases to 
imitate, more or less, till he dies. ' Every one knows 
how quickly a child will catch the tones used in the 
nursery, will repeat the stories, or the songs, the words, 
the looks, and the motions, of those with whom he asso- 
ciates. It is thus that a child is so quickly corrupted, 
and often ruined hy associating with other children who 
have already heen corrupted hy others. I have seen a 
little fellow walk the paved street with his mouth filled 
with oaths and segars, declaring that he did not helleve 
the Bible ! The poor child, probably, could not even 
read the book of God, but was imitating some poor de- 
praved apology for a man. A traveller noticed this love 
of imitation even in Africa. " Resting one day," says 
he, " while our oxen were feeding, I remarked a number 
of children around our waggon, humming a tune, to 
which they were beating time. Their appearance in- 
stantly suggested the idea of an infant school. I com • 
municated my idea to Mr. Bead, who had acquired some 
knowledge of the system. We instantly arranged them 
to the number of perhaps fifty, to make the experiment. 
In the midst of Caffireland, among some of the most 
beautiful scenery in the world, I observed the readiness 
and enthusiasm with which the children entered into 
the spirit of the system, and heard them pronounce the 
English, words which they had never before heard, with 
all the propriety that might have been expected in an 
English school, and saw the eagerness with which the 
parents partook of the delight of the children* I could 
scarcely believe my own eyes and ears, and could not 

r3 • 
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help reflecting what a mighty influence these schools 
might have in raising that interesting people, had we 
only the necessary agents and apparatus."* A still 
more interesting instance of the strong tendency to imi- 
tate, which children possess, will be found in a para- 
graph from the same writer. 

'' A very pious and excellent man, who had been in 
his Majesty's service, and had lost part of his right arm, 
was engaged as master. My opinion was that he would 
be suitable in every respect; but I was in an error, as 
the sequel proved. All acquainted wi& the infiuit sys- 
tem know that it includes much manual exerci8ej-*-«och 
as clapping hands, putting the arms out horisontally, 
and holding them up perpendicularly, — and with these 
evolutions he was much pleased ; but having only one 
hand, he was compelled to pat with his stump. In con- 
sequence of this, every child in the school, to my great 
surprise, bent his arm and patted with his elbow; when 
I told them to put their arms out, they Btill bent one in 
imitation of him, and twisted the body round to make 
the shortened arm parallel with the other ; and every 
movement was made in the same way. I bade them 
not to do so, but in vain ; and as great distortion would 
have resulted, I was compelled most reluctantly to dis- 
miss him. — The necessity of this he clearly saw, and, 
from his delight in the work, greatly deplored. 

"I have since seen, from viating many schods, that 
any physical defect should prevent the engagement of 
a person, however desirable in other respects, either as 
a master or mistress. I know, for instance, a master 
who had a cast in his eye, and all the yoimg children 
squinted ; and another who had a dub-foot, in imita- 
tion of whom all the children limped. Should a teacher 
stutter or stammer, the young children, from the strengdi 
of the imitative power, at a very early age, will do so 

• See " Early Discipline Illtistrated'* by WxiDBaspiK, tke princi- 
pal originator of the Infant-School System. 
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too. Similar effects will arise from any defects of this 
kind in monitors, and hence children in such circum- 
stances should not be thus advanced." 

(3.) You have the principle of curiosity. 

The whole world is not only new to the child, hut 
it is deeply interesting. He first acquires knowledge, 
and grati^es his curiosity by his taste, next by the eye, 
then by feeling, and then by the ear. These are only the 
ayenues through which he seeks to gratify his curiosity. 
As the life of man here is but a vapour, as he comes 
into tlie world entirely ignorant of every thing, it is a 
wise provision of 6oc^ that he shaU not only learn as 
he lives, but that his curiosity shall ever make him 
awake, and eager to learn. There is no pleasure in 
ignorance, while every acquisition of knowledge, however 
small, gives us pleasure. A child will frequently destroy 
his playthings to see how they are made. More than 
one child has been sufficiently precocious to break open 
his rattle-box to discover what it was that made the 
noise. It would be a hopeless task to instruct a child, 
were it not for this principle of curiosity. As it is, the 
teadier may not only use it, but he may stimulate it, 
by letting the little learner see that he can obtain know- 
ledge^ — that fae can enjoy the pleasure of having his 
awdiened curiosity gratified. Remember that this 
principle of curiosity will be gratified ; and if not learn- 
ing what is good, every child will be learning what is evil. 

(4.) You have the principle of confidence to aid you. 

No species of duplicity is more cruel than that which 
abuses the confidence which the child naturally puts in 
those who are older than himsetf. You may go into 
the nursery and tell him of ghosts, and fairies, and 
witches, and he will believe it aU. You may tell him 
any story, however improbable, and as his experience 
cannot detect the imjHtibabilities, he will receive it as 
truth. You may make promises, and they will be re- 
ceived as good : and it is not till months and years of 
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deception, not till his heart has been wrung with disap- 
pointments, that he learns not to give you his implicit 
confidence. His confidence is like the fresh rose that 
(^ens in your garden in the morning, — as sweetly and 
as beauti^Uy blooming, as if it were not possible that its 
very glories should tempt you to pluck it, then neglect 
it, and then throw it away. You will make abundant 
use of the confidence of the children in the infant class, 
but you must beware how you abuse it. Take every 
proper method to let the child see that you put confi- 
dence in him, and he will reciprocate it all. 

(5.) You have a natural comciencehy which to operate. 

There seems to be a reverence, — an innate principle 
of reverence towards God, created in the heart of man, 
and engraven on his very constitution. When the mind 
is darkened, misguided, or instnicted wrong, this be- 
comes fear and superstition. When it is controlled by 
the will of a despot, it becomes the iron instrument 
with which tyranny crushes our race. The despot 
alwAys seizes hold of this principle, and makes use of 
it for his own selfish, unholy purposes. You will find 
this principle in the mind of every child, more or less 
distinctly developed ; and you can and ought to make use 
of it You may always take it for granted that the princi- 
ple of reverence will be found in the heart. You could 
not create it, were it not so ; but as it is, you may use it at 
once, and always in the great and difficult work of in- 
structing the chQd. This is the conscience, — a fire which 
bums beautifully in the morning of life, — whose flame is 
smothered by the dirt of earth during the days of youth 
and manhood, — but which, at the close of life, again 
fl*equently breaks out, its flame fed by remorse, — showing 
with what fearful light it will flash upon the soul for ever. 

These are the materials with which you will begin the 
work of teaching an infant class on the Sabbath. There 
are others, such as memory, hope, fear, and the like, but 
they can all be resolved into those already enumerated. 
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r proceed to give a few hints on the instruction of an 
infant class in the Sunday School. 

1 . Do not feel that an extensive apparattu is necessary. 
There are cards, and pictures of almost every thing 
in nature, prepared for Infant Schools. They may all 
have their use at particular times, and under particular 
circumstances. But we want to be able to say to any 
man and to any lady who has a heart to be useful, You 
need not wait and mourn that you have not all the 
apparatus prepared for Infant Schools. You may not 
get these for years, and may never do it. Are you will- 
ing and desirous to go to the work 1 If so, let there 
be ho delay. Who would think of keeping a steam-boat 
on the stocks, and never launching her and putting her 
to use, because she has not yet all the paintings, gild- 
ings, carvings, awnings, and trappings, with which such 
vessels are so abundantly decorated, — which add to 
their expense enormously, and consequently to the ex- 
penses of travelling in them ? Who would mourn that 
his steam-engine had not more wheels and cogs, more 
vdves and machinery about it, when every bystander 
sees, that its very simplicity is its excellence? The 
fact is, many an Infant School has failed and come to 
nothings though burdened with apparatus — ^because the 
teacher relied on these to do the work of sustaining 
the school ; while others, with no apparatus, or next to 
none, have lived and flourished. I once stopped at an 
bote], which my fellow-passengers greatly admired. 
The carpets were Brussels, the tables of rich mahogany; 
we had silver forks with which to eat, and plated can- 
dlesticks and wax candles with which to go to bed ; 
servants so numerous as to bo annoying I could not 
admire it, -for I observed that almost all who put up 
there, put on the airs of rich people, and high-livers at 
home ; and when they left, found their bills such as 
would not be likely to tempt them to go there again. 
In every thing that is valuable, or with which we can 
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take comfort, there must be simplicitye I know of 
several most interesting and valuable Infant Scliools, in 
which the only apparatus is the Bible, and perhaps a 
few printed hymns. 

The reader will be instructed as well as amused on 
reading the following description of Wilderspin's first 
attempt at teaching an Infant School. 

"As soon as the mothers had left the premises, I 
attempted to engage the attention of their ofispring. I 
shall never forget the efibrt! A few, who had been 
previously at a dame-school, sat quietly ; but the rest, 
missing their parents, crowded about the door. One 
little fellow, finding he could not open it, set up a loud 
cry of ' Mammy ! mammy ! ' and, in raising this deUghir 
ful sound, all the rest simultaneously joined. My wife, 
who, though reluctant at first, had determined, on my 
accepting the situation, to give me her utmost aid, tried, 
with myself, to calm the tumult ; but our efforts were 
utterly in vain. The paroxysm of sorrow increased 
instead of subsiding, and so intolerable did it become, 
that she could endure it no longer, and left the room ; 
and, at length, exhausted by effort, anxiety, and noise, 
I was compelled to follow ber example, leaving my un- 
fortunate pupils in one dense mass, crying, yelling, and 
kicking against the door ! 

" I will not attempt to describe my feelings; but, 
ruminating on what I then considered egregious folly, 
in supposing that any two persons could manage so 
large a number of infants, I was struck by the sight of 
a cap of my wife's, adorned with coloured ribbon, lying 
on the table ; and observing from the window a clones- 
prop, it occurred that I might put the cap upon it, re- 
turn to the school, and try the effect. The confusion 
when I entered was tremendous ; but on raising the 
pole surmounted by the cap, all the children, to my 
great satisfaction, were instantly silent; and when any 
hapless wight seemed disposed to renew the noise, a few 
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shakes of the prop restored tranquillity, and, perhaps, 
produced a laugh. The same thing, however, will not 
do long ; the charms of this wonderful instrument there- 
fore soon vanished, and there would have heen a sad 
relapse, hut for the marchings, gamhols, and antics I 
found it necessary to adopt, and which, at last^ hrought 
the hour of twelve, to my greater joy than can easily 
he conceived. Revolving these circumstances, I felt 
that that memorable morning had not passed in vain. 
I had, in fact, found the clew. It was now evident that 
the^ seiises of the children must be engaged ; that the 
great secret of training them was to descend to their 
level and become a child ; — and that the error had been 
to expect in infancy what is only the product of after- 
years." 

The fdllo^ng remarks of a lady who speaks from 
experience, are exceedingly judicious : — 

** I have been averse to teaching these young children 
astronomy, or geography, or botany, and especially mar 
thematics, partly because it obscures their tender minds 
with things too high for them, and partly because it 
requires too great a number of cards, and too extensive 
apparatus. But with the Bible in my hand, I would, 
from the first chapter of Genesis^ direct their attention 
to the formation and character oi plants, the creation 
and use of the heavenly bodies ; and forming a meri- 
dian at the garden of Eden, I would begin to lead thek 
young minds to trace the successive spread of mankind 
over the face of the earth, and thud, without any con- 
scientious scruples about making my little pupils too 
learned, I would, ' in process of time,* lead them over 
the whole known world, and gather every astrononucal, 
geographical^ and botanical- and scientiiic hint, which is 
found in the Scriptures, accompanied with every hal- 
lowed improvement which it sanctions, and upon which 
the Spirit of God is promised as an instructor. There 
are sufficient materiak in tbe Bible to be a means of 
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laying the foundation in the infant mind of all that 
knowledge of the works of God, which, with proper 
direction, may lead to that knowledge which is life 
eternal. Oh ! how little sensihle we are how unmixed 
our first instruction should be ! He who has said, * My 
word shall not return unto me void, but shall accom- 
plish that for which I sent it,' will never let any right 
use of it fktl of a blessing. The minds of children will 
receive and return instruction through this medium with 
such effect, as will frequently make both teacher and 
seholar 'bow their hsads and worship.' Thus instructed, 
these pupils, with a pebble out of the clear stream of 
truth, might, in after-life, pierce the armour of those 
giants of error who defy the church of the living God, and 
for whom the Christian watchmen are now so laboriously 
arming themselves to meet these great antagonists. 

" I would make the inimitable politeness of Abraham, 
when he purchased the possession of a burying-place 
of the children of Heth, a specimen of what religion 
can do in polishing the manners, 'as well as improving 
the heart. From the Bible we learn just enough refine- 
ment of manners as, on the one hand, raises us above 
roughness and incivility ; and makes us, on the other, 
a reproof to the fastidiousness and insincerity of high 
fife : and I should expect far more success in endea- 
vouring to raise human nature from its native miser- 
ableness, than in endeavouring to deliver it from the 
pollutions with which polished society, commonly so 
called, had entangled it. It is the happy medium in 
every thing which the Bible portrays as the path of per- 
fection ; and Agur's prayer contains far more, I am per- 
suaded, than we shaU ever in this world probably learn 
fh>m it : it is a part of the two-edged sword of truth." 

Whether more or less use is made of cards and pic- 
tures, and things of that kind, it must never be foi^ 
gotten, that it is the heart with which you are to make 
the deepest, and the most valuable impressions. The 
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eye may aid you, but after all, it is the tones of voicei 
sweet, clear, patient, upon which success chiefly depends. 
2. Let the teacher cukhate gentleneu in himself. 
While the teacher must aim to e^rt a poweiAil inr 
fluence oyer the children, and the most important, too, 
which they will ever feel, let him remember that he 
must do this,— *-He can do this, only by being gentle. 
You wish to mould the temper to gentleness, to patience 
and forbearance. The passions are to be repressed and 
disciplined, the afiections, the sympathy, and the tender* 
ness Qf the soul are to be drawn forth. You neither 
wish nor expect to take these children and subdue them 
by the rod ; you expect to be able only to lead them. 
Your own temper and feelings must, then, be under 
alnolute command, and the child must never feel that 
his teacher has foi^tten to be gentle. Let me quote 
you a passage from the beautiAd pen of Henry Martyn. 
" I widked," says he, *' into the village where the boat 
stopped for the night, and found the worshippers of Cali 
by the sound of their drums and cymbak. I did not 
speak to them, on account of Uieir being Bengalees. 
But being invited to walk in by the Brahmins, I walked 
within the railing, and asked a few questions about the 
idoL The Brahmin, who spoke bad Hindostanee, dis- 
puted with great heat, and his tongue ran faster than I 
could follow, and the people, whp were about one huur 
dred, shouted applause. But I continued to ask my 
questions, without making any remarks upon the an* 
swers. I asked, among oliier things, whether what I 
had heard of Vishnu and Brahma were tme, whiish they 
confessed. I forbore to press him with the consequences, 
which he seemed to feel, and so I told him what was 
my belief. The man grew quite mild, and said it was 
ehtda hat, (good words,) and asked me seriously, at last, 
what 1 thought^ was idol-worship true or false? I felt 
it a matter of thankfulness that I could make known 
the truth of God, though but a stammerer, and that I had 

8 
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declared it in the presence of a devil. And this I also 
learned, thai the power of genUeneas is irrestsUble" 

It is very desirable, if not essential, to the success of 
an Infimt Sunday School, that there be singing. It 
gives variety, soothes the feelings, cheers the mind, 
awakens the attention, and adds cheerfulness to the 
whole business. The teacher should be able to lead the 
singing himself, if practicable. If not, some one should 
be associated with him who can. I may add here, that 
not unfrequently, if not generally, a lady will manage 
an infant class better than a gentleman. She has more 
patience, can descend to the minutie better, has more 
elasticity and versatility, more softness and kindness in 
look, voice, and manner, and can work through diffi- 
culties with ease, in cases where he would either stand 
still, or burst through at any cost One of the most 
interesting Infant Schools within my knowledge, is 
taught by the young wife of a deigyman in New Eng- 
land. She spends the whole of the Sabbath afternoon 
with her little charge. The school contains about one 
hundred and twenty; and I doubt not she is doing more 
for the good of the human race, than many who wear 
plumed hats on their heads and swords by their sides. 

It is important to remember that at first, and for a 
long time, there should be no one present except the 
teacher and the little pupils. It is impossible for a 
teacher to do justice to the school, if a single adult in- 
dividual be present I would by all means insist on this. 
As a general rule, children ought to be separated and 
by themselves as much as possiUe while receiving 
instruction. 

You win need to be careful that your school is not 
like a prison. Little children must have motion fre- 
quently; nature requires it, and you must fellow the 
leadings of nature. At the same time do not cherish 
constant restlessness, — as if the great olgect of the sehoid 
was to keep the children in some kind of motion. 
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3. Let the teacher remember that he mmat evkivaie 
deep and ardent ptety^ if he woM he euoeesefiU. 

The romance of an Infant Schod will be soon worn 
off. It cannot be made a plaything ; it cannot be an 
exhibition. It is not to be the wonder of visitors, or the 
astonishment of parents. It is not to be made a mere 
reciting or repeating machine. Nothing of this will 
regenerate the soul, or train it up for the trials of earth 
or the glories of heayen. It must be the gate of heav«n ; 
and the aims of the teacher must be pure, holy, lowly, 
and yet lofty. He cannot meet the trials, the vexations, 
and the troubles of his station, without piety,— deep 
piety. If there be a station on earth which requires the 
heart to be warmed and cheered and sustained by love 
to Jesus Christ, it is this. Redeeming love must be the 
theme on which the soul never tires. He must be a 
man of pra3rer. No <me can fill the station without help 
drawn from the everlasting hills. Prayer must be the 
morning offering, and prayer the incense of the evening 
oblation, — and prayer must carry on the work. Oh ! if 
you feel desirous of teaching a class of infants in the 
Sunday School, and are not guided to the work by much 
prayer, I do hope you will weigh the subject weU before 
you go any further. No part of the Sunday School is so 
difficult to instruct and manage as this ; and no part is 
more interesting, more important, or will receive more 
good from right instruction, than this. It is a. little 
fountain, but from it several little rills flow, small indeed 
now, but which will swell and grow tiU each becomes a 
mighty river. 

There may be an infant class or an infant school in 
connexion with every Sunday School in the land. It 
ought to he so; and why is it not so? Is it not because 
we have considered these little ones too young? But 
noay not this impression be a mere prejudice ? Some 
thirty years ago our churches thought that every one 
must serve tlie devil till at least twenty years old; and 
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the conaeqaence iras, that it was a veiy rare sight to see 
young men and ladies under twenty entering the church 
with the purpose of living for God. Few young people 
then professed to serve Ood. Was this not a very great 
mistake? And shall our churches let Satan still have the 
very hest part of life with which to take possession of 
the soul ? No, they must not do it. Let every minister, 
and every officer in our churches, and every Super- 
intendent^ at once take up the subject, and resolve that 
there shall be such a class or classes connected with 
every Sunday School in the land. Then shall we have 
begun at the right period of life, to sow the seed; and 
then will our blessed Redeemer gather to himself a 
glorious harvest, for the garners of immortally. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SINGING IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

The soul seems formed for music. The savage can- 
not be found so barbarous as not to have some way by 
which to create musical sounds; and the savage who, 
for the first time, hears the notes of a well-regulated 
band, will crouch down upon the ground, entranced by 
notes so far exceeding any thing of which he has ever 
before conceived. The band in passing through the 
street will draw every family to the window ; the flute, 
whose soft notes float over the still waters on the sum- 
mer's evening, will cause the Indian to lift the paddle 
from the water, and let his canoe drift noiselessly down 
the stream. And the proudest monarch on earth wOl 
kneel and weep during some of the strains of the mighty 
organ, and the choir as they sing the Messiah. 

War has pressed music into his service, and made the 
heart leap even upon the field of death, by the notes 
of the bugle, the trumpet, and the clarion. The horse 
and his rider both feel its power, and by it rush into 
the ranks of death. The charge is made, and man is 
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brought hreast to-breast, under the united influence of 
music ai&d the war-shout What notes, deep, awfii], 
and spirit-stining, were those which rose oirer the field 
of Waterloo, as Death rode through the ranks, on bis 
pale horse ? The roar of cannon, the groans of death, 
and ihe murderous shout of battle, are all softened 
down by music. 

Pleasure has made music her waitiag-maid. The 
ball, the dance, the theatre, would all expire, were it 
not that music gives her constant presence, and pleads 
with a voice so sweet, that the world cannot resbt it. 
Any price will be paid for music, if it shall have the 
qn^ty of being exquisite. The man is now living who 
annually receives more for the music which he creates 
on his violin, than would support eighty of our ordained 
missionaries. A lady who has earned great fame in the 
theatres in Europe as a singer, has been offered, if she 
would come to this country, at least an equal sum. She 
declined the offer, and probably no sufficient induce- 
ments will be offered to cause her to come, and conse- 
quently the music of her voice wiH never be heard this 
nde of the Atlantic. I mention these facts, — ^not to 
find fault, for that is useless, but to show the strcmg love 
which we all have for music. 

Almost every nation, perhaps all nations, have- na- 
tional airs, 'by which the love of country is deepened, 
and a national feeling is created and maintained. The 
-popular air, " Yankee-doodle," will probably create an 
American feeling as long as our nation exbts ; and the 
airs, '' God save the King," and " Rule Britannia," will 
never cease to call the heart of the Briton to his own 
glorious isle. The soldier from Switzerland, and frtHn 
the H^s:hlands of Scotland, wiU weep at the national 
airs which call their hearts home to the place of their 
- birth and childhood. 

It is not a matter of smprise, then, that from the fidl 
of man to the present hour, as we have reason to believe, 
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religion has made great use of music to aid her disciples. 
It was early taught in the schools of the prophets, and 
from them went out through the length and breadth of 
the land of God's people. Not only so, but God made 
special provision for its use, in giving to his church 
those inspired songs which bear the name of David, 
and which will he sung as long as the church exists on 
earth. From the days of David down to the third cen- 
tury of the Christian era, music was exceedingly nmple, 
touching, and effective. It was the music of nature, so 
to Bpeak, and consisted in little else than a refined de- 
livery, superadded to sacred poetry. Music, in the 
most ancient ages of the world, was the parent of poetry. 
Deborath wrote her wonderfully sublime song, that it 
might be suog and committed to memory by the army 
of Barak. The great poem of Homer, it is said, is the 
daughter of music,— -a composition which has had more 
influence upon the character of the earth, probably, 
than any other book in existence, except the Bible. 
" From Homer," says Pope, " the poets drew their in- 
spiration, the critics their rules, and the philosophers 
a defence of their opinions ; every author was found to 
use his name, and every profession wrote books upon 
him, till they swelled to libraries. The warriors formed 
themselves upon his heroes, and the oracles delivered 
his versed for answer." 

God has not only created the ear to delight in the 
melody of sweet sounds, but has created a most wonder- 
ful musical instrument for the use of every one. Between 
the top of the throat and the root of the tongue, he has 
made an enlargement, — a cavity of two or three inches, 
and most wonderfully lined it with delicate membranes, 
" so stretched that the air passing through them makes 
a sound as through the reed of a clarionet. This would 
be a curious instrument, even if it admitted of no varia- 
tion of sound ; but it is furnished with five cartilages, 
which contract and expand the cavity at. pleasure in 
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difierent ways, so as to give different vibrations, and of 
course, different tones. In this small space, then, in 
the throat of every human being, is an instrument with 
a compass of from two to three octaves, which has the 
command of every semi-tone, and subdivision of note, 
swell, trill, &c. ; and not necessarily exposed to the im- 
perfections of artificial instruments, but so clear, so 
rich, so sweet, when well used, as to be the highest 
standard of comparison, in these points, for the fiute, 
clarionet, piano, and organ." 

Now let any one consider this w(mderful provision, 
prepared and at hand everywhere, created by G'od 
himself, — ^let him remember that the soul is so delighted 
with music, that the highest and sweetest emblem by 
which inspiration could describe heaven, is that of the 
ten thousand times ten thousand, angels and men, joined 
in >one mighty choir, before the throne of God, and all 
unitedly, praising him for ever and ever, — ^and then say 
if singing ought not to have a prominent place in all 
systems of. education. Especially, ought it not to have a 
very prominent place in the very nursery of the church^r 
the Sunday School ? I cannot but feel that we are veiy 
&r behind the proper standard on thb subject; and 
I plead in behalf of eveiy child, with the earnestness of 
one who was himself neglected in childhood in this par^ 
ticular, and who has in consequence suffered a loss df 
enjoyment which no language can describe. By such 
neglect we inflict a wrong upon the children, which is 
not the less real or cruel, that they do not now feel and 
mourn over it. 

Till within a short time, ithas been an opinion almost 
univ^sal, that but a few could be taught to sing ; that 
the talent for music was a peculiar gift of nature, en- 
trusted to a favoured f6w. Parents have decided, — 
unless, indeed, their children learned to sing almost by 
inspiration, that their children had no taste for music^ 
The opinion has become bo prevalent that but a very 
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grnaU part of our congregations even pretend to sing, or 
suppose themselves capable. Nor are they capable, at 
the present time, and under the present circumstances ; 
tut would it have been so, had proper pains been taken 
when they were children ? How much pams do parents 
take to teach a child to speak correctly ! Had chUdren 
the opportunity of hearing speaking, and of being taught 
to speak only as they have opportunity to learn to sing, 
would any more be able to talk, than are able now to 
sing? I shall not contend that every child who can 
be taught to speak, might be taught tosing ; but I believe 
the exceptions would be very rare. Allow noe to state 
a few plain facts. 

1. In an Orphan Asylum in Germany cwitaining 
two hundred children, there are only two certainly, who 
have not learned to sing, «id that too correctly. These 
children, of course, are taken eariy, and probably con- 
siderable pains are taken with them ; be this so or not, 
the fact is one of great weight in deciding such a question. 

2. In all the common district sdiools in C^emaany, 
singing and music are taught;, and every child isaanmch 
expected to read and write and perform music, as to 
read, write, and recite any other lesson. It is not pre- 
tended, indeed, that these are all first-rate singers, or 
that they go deeply into the science of music; but 
that they go far enough to be respectable performers in 
sacred music. 

3. When a gentleman wishes to havahis daughter 
taught music on the piano, the question, in these days, 
is not asked, " Has the child an ear for music, — can 
she ever learn music ?'*-^but the question is, can he 
aflfbrd the expense of the instrumeint, and of the tuition; 
if he can do that, every musie4eacher will engage to 
take care of the rest, and to create a taste sufficient, at 
least, to make her a performer who shall be the praiae of 
her parents. This could not be done, if it were true, that 
the power of being a musician must always be innate. 
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4. The Puritans of New England, almost without 
exception, were accustomed to have singing at their 
family devotions, in which all the members of the family 
soon learned to take a part This was so of the 
Scotch covenanters. They were denominated a " Psalm- 
singing generation " in part, because all, old and young, 
were accustomed to sing. 

5. It has been found by the professors of music of 
the present day, who have made extensive trials, that 
they can go into a. common school, and take the chil- 
dren as they rise, and teach them all to sing. There 
are, indeed, rare cases oi organic defect, just as there are 
cases in which the eye has been known to mistake red 
for green, — in which singing cannot be taught But 
these are exceptions; but were the season of childhood 
faithfully improved, few would be pronounced as unfit 
to join in the songs of Zion. .The right habits, however, 
must he formed at the right time, which is childhood^ 
Few children fail of being able to sing, whose parents 
are singers, and who, as a consequence, hear singing 
from their very in&ncy. In cases in which an attempt has 
been made to teach a school to sing, and it has £iiled, 
I would suggest whether it has not been in consequence 
of not having it very simple. You may teach a child any 
thing, even mathematics; but you must begin with 
what is very simple. The. Methodists seldom fail to get 
all their children to sing their simple music. The fol- 
lowing is from the pen of Wesley: — " About three 
o'clock in the afternoon of the Lord's day> April 20, 
1788, I met between nine hundred and a thousand of 
the children belonging to oiu: Sunday Schools in Bolton. 
I never saw such a sight before. They were all exactly 
clean, as well as plain in their apparel. All were serious 
and well-behaved ; many, both boys and girls, had as 
beautiful faces as, I believe, England or Europe can 
afford. When they all sang together, and n<me of them 
out of tune, the melody was beyond that of any theatre. 
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And what is best of all, many of them truly fear God, 
and some rejoice in his salvation. These are a pattern 
to all the town. And this I must avow, there is not 
such a set of singers in any of the Methodist congre- 
gations in the three kingdoms as in this town. There 
cannot he ; for We have near a hundred such trebles, 
boys and girls, selected out of our Sunday Schools, and 
accurately taught, as are not to be found together in 
any chapel, cathedral, or music room, within the four 
seas. Besides, the spirit with which they sing, and the 
beauty of many of them so suits the melody, that I defy 
any to exceed it, except the singing of angels in our 
Father's house." 

There are two points to be insisted on in teaching chil- 
dren in the Sunday School to sing: viz. that the vowek 
are to be pronounced clearly and distinctly, just as we 
pronounce them in speaking. If this be overlooked, 
and the vowek and consonants be ran into each other, 
it will be singing in on unknown tongue. Great pains 
should be taken to have the enunciation clear and 
distinct Tlie other point is, to have them taught to 
place the emphasis right, so as to have the music cor- 
respond with the words. What is the object of singing, 
except to give the words more power and interest? 
How can this object be accomplished, except by atten- 
tion to the emphasis? This suggests another inquiry, 
viz. what hymns shall be used in our Sunday Schoob? 
I shall speak with diffidence on this point, because there 
is a great diversity of opinion and practice, and because 
I am not perfectly •satidied that any of them ave right 
In ver}'many schools, perhaps the majority in the land, 
hymns are used, selected and arranged on purpose for 
Sunday Schools, such as the Union Hymns, and the 
like. The great advantage is thought to be, that in 
such a selection you can have a great variety from 
which to select, and, that they awe altered and rendered 
simple, and thus adapted to childhood. It is true, these 
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two objects are gained ; but I am not certain that it is 
not at too great an expense. By taking the prepared 
selection, you have variety, — ^a great variety ; but, do 
you not wish to have the child begin to sing the hymns, 
and from the book, which is used in the church, and 
from which he is to sing all his life, and thus have his 
earliest associations connected and linked in with what 
he will use in the house of God ? Can any hymn-book, 
— ought any hymn-book to be so dear to the asso- 
ciations and the hearty as that which is used in the 
house of God on the Sabbath ? And then, as to the 
simplicity of the selected hymns, — I am aware of all 
that may be said in their favour; but let me ask, if 
their simplicity is not principally effected by altering 
the most beautiful hymns in the English language,, — 
such hymns as we have in all our churches on the 
Sabbath? The child, in the Sunday School, sings a 
hymn, — say the Coronation hymn, " All hail the power 
of Jesus' name," — as he finds it in the hymn-book pre- 
pared for the school : he goes to his father's pew, and 
hears the same hymn sung just as the author wrote it» 
without any alteration, — ^which is he to love, aad with 
which is he to have the sweetest recollections of lif& 
associated ? To my own mind there cannot be a doubt 
but the warmest, deepest, tenderest feelings of hia 
heart should be associated with his worship in hiA 
father's pew. Let any one, who has grown up in the use 
of a hymn as it stands in our church singing-book, and 
one which he has sung all his life as it reads there, go 
into the Sunday School and take up the same hymn 
altered, and see if he can find any enjoyment in reading 
it. I would with difiidence ask, too, if we are not under 
a mistake in supposing that a Sunday School needs a 
very great varie^ and number of hymns ? How is it 
with the Christian, — ^is he ever tired of singing, " Come, 
Holy Spirit, heavenly Dore?" — or its sister song, " Oh I 
for a closer walk with God ?" Do we not prefer in our 
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8weete«t meetings to sing over the songs which we 
know, the tunes which we know, hecause they recaD 
other and dearer times, and are also pleasant now ? In 
teaching children to sing in the Sunday School, then, 
I would offer the following hints ; viz. — 

1. To use the words of a hymn as it reads in the 
book used in the church, and which they will probably 
use through life. 

2. To have the selection of hymns very limited, so 
that the whole school may soon learn them, and have 
them at their command. 

. 3. To be careful always to have the same tune and 
the same words used together. There are great advan- 
tages in this. Children can learn only by repetition, 
and tunes and words thus connected always bring 
pleasurable associations to the mind. 

There are two methods of teaching a Sunday School 
to sing ; the one is, by introducing the black-board and 
instructing the children as you would a class of adults, 
by teaching them the notes. It seems to me that this 
is objectionable, in that it takes much time : it seems to 
turn the school aside from the appropriate business of 
instruction, and it takes holy time for what ought to be 
learned during the week. I would, therefore, prefer to 
have the school taught to sing by the ear on the Sabbath, 
a few simple e&sy tunes, and to have provision made to 
have them regularly and thoroughly taught on some 
other day, to sing by notes. 

If the reader should feel that the above remarks are 
not very profound, he may be assured that they are of- 
fered with diffidence, and are thrown out more as hints 
tipon a difficult subject, than as a guide. They claim 
nothing beyond what the common sense of each teacher 
would suggest. 

The question of singing brings up another subject in- 
timately related to it, and one not so easy to dispose of 
to the satisfaction of all. I mean the question, shall the 
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Sunday School be divided, the males and females 
separated, and each sex be under its own Superintendent ? 
It has been rather a growing fashion of late years, to 
have two distinct branches, in different rooms, and 
imder two different heads. The great advantages of the 
plan seem to be^ that the girls are taken away fVom the 
corrupting example of the boys, — that the two branches 
are both more quiet, orderly, more carefUlly watched, 
and more faithfully instructed. I am not sure that I shall 
be altogether popular in what I am going to say ; but 
those who disagree with me, will have good sense 
enough not to feel my arguments, unless they have 
weight. There will always be exceptions to general 
lilies, and there will undoubtedly be exceptions to this ; 
but as a general thing, I should prefer to have the 
school altogether in one room, and under one Superin- 
tendent. I will offer my reasons as briefly as possible. 

1. In all the general features of Sunday Schools, 
throughout the land, we had better have them alike as 
far as possible, as simple as possible, and as convenient 
as possible. It would be next to impossible to have this 
feature become general. But few churches have more 
than one place, or can provide more than one, and I ■ 
should be unwilling to have the impression go abroad, that 
a Sunday School may not be perfect with but one room. 

2. It seems to be the design of Providence that the 
sexes shall modify and benefit each other, even from 
infancy. Those families present the most delightful 
picture, in which the children are composed of both 
sexes. If they are all boys, they are rough, noisy, and 
need something to smooth down the roughness. If they 
are all girls, they need the buoyancy and strength of 
character which they acquire from associating with 
their more stormy brothers. It is so in the Suftday 
School. If you say that the girls sutler by being placed 
in the same room with the boys, I say unhesitatingly 
thnt the boys suffer without them. They will not be 
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to Spirited, 80 Interested, so mild, when taught by them* 
selves. The girls may suffer something by being in the 
■ame school with the males ; but the boys will suffer very 
much where this is not the case. I have no need of 
trying to explain the phUosophy of the thing ; but every 
one knows, thftt whatever may be the case with the 
female sex, our sex need the presence of females from 
the cradle to the grave, and there is no period in life, 
in the formation of our character especially, when we 
ought to be deprived of it, 

3. By being all in the same room, the Superintendent, 
the minister, or the stranger, can address them better. 
He will do it with more interest, more animation and 
more feeling, So of the devotional exercises. Say what 
you will in commendation of a lady's powers, — say 
that she is better qualified to teach, is quicker, more 
interesting) more devoted and holy, — it is all true ; — 
but after all, she is not so well qualified to talk to a 
school, to make addresses, and to lead in prayer, as is 
the man. She is not, because God did not create her 
for this object 

4. If the argument for separating the schools has 
weight, it must rest upon the supposition, that the habits 
of the children, their education at home, &c. have been 
such that they would be injured by being together. If 
this he so, such a school will need to be governed, — 
and governed, too, wit)i no weak hand. In such a case, 
probably, it would require, to say the least, as much of 
government in each department, i^ in both, were they 
united; because i^ school composed of both sexes is 
vastly more easily governed, than the same number of 
either sex by themselves, Now is a lady ready to go 
into a laige school, — ^too rude to be ^sociated with the 
males, — and govern it as it ought to be governed ? Can 
she do it without sacrificing much of that gentleness and 
mildness which woman can never sacrifice without loss ? 

5. By having the school all in one, the library is much 
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more accessible to all, more really matiaged, anid all 
bare equal opportunities to obtain desirable books. 

6. Tlie influence vtpon the teachers is decfdttdly go«id» 
when the schools are both in one. They study the 
lesson together, they feel the power <df sympathy when 
bearing the lessons, there is more ani*iationy USb, and 
interest. I believe this will be f(Mind to be the experi^ 
ence of all who have long been engaged in Sanday 
Schools. But in seasons of revival, wiien the Spirit of 
God is present, when there are awakenings and con- 
versions, — when yod wish to act upon the whole, to use 
the principle of sympathy, and have the 'Sch(4an act 
upon each other, it is of vast importance thaft Uie-sdiool 
be all in one ro6m, und^r one head, one ii^iucnce, and 
all led to the same place — viz. the cross of Jesus Christ. 

7. It is desirable to have the schools both united in 
one for the sake of the singing. It is the order of 
nature that the voices of males and females be united 
in singing. Nei^er can accomplish the ends of singing 
alone. Perhaps it may be said that the ischools might 
be brought together once a day, at the close of the 
exercises, and thus all unite in singing. I reply, tliait 
this will be any thing rather than simple and easy, 
unless they are so located that folding doors only ahaH 
separate them, which will not be the case in many oiT 
our schools. That there are and must be disadvantages 
in both methods, there can be no doubt If there are 
more dangers connected with having all the sohocd in 
one, there are also more decided advantages. These re- 
marks apply to schools generally : but there is nothing 
essential to the particular niode of managing tlwm, 
without which they cannot succeed. 

An old gentleman from England gives me the fol- 
lowing account of a Mhool which he raised in that 
country. I quote it, not more for the last sentence, 
than the whole account. " I commenced my school 
-thirty years ago, all alone, with twelve children. Any 
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one heb$g alwent or late for three succeeding Sabbaths 
tcomwy other cause thap siclaiesa, he was. dismissed, 
and another was selected from the numierous af^Ucants 
to take his place. When I thought it besi;, I raised the 
number to twenty-four» a^ad. finally to sixty, . beyond 
which I would not go* As a leather I stood alone for 
seven years, and with great opposition against the 
school. Eight of my first twelve sopn became my; Bible 
class. They, were closely attentive during all ibeir 
e^utminations, and they became teachers of their re- 
spective classes under my inspection as their Superin- 
tendent One of these eight is now a faitbfid and 
laborious minister of the Gospel, and the others were 
all early in life members of the church with which I was 
connected. Many of these sixty I have seen happy on 
their sick and dying beds, though some have gone on 
hardened and yet miserable in their iniquity. I once 
reproved a vain young man, a stranger whom I met in 
a passage boat, for profaneness. There was a solemn 
silence in the boat for ten minutes. Every eye was fixed 
on him, noticing the mental perturbation which was 
visible through his countenance. After this he said, 
' Ah ! Sir, if I had followed the advice which you used 
to give me in the Sunday School, I should be a much 
happier man than I now am.' After informing me who 
he was, and giving me his history, he added, 'And 
there. Sir, (pointing to a box,) in the bottom of that 
box under a napkin, is every book which you ever 
gave me ; and when by accident I lift up the cloth, they 
make me tremble.' " 

I have a few times in my life given a musical lesson 
as an encouragement and reward to the children, but 
it tends to dissipate the mind from the more in^rtant 
work before them, and I do not think that any good 
was ever produced by it Teaching without notes is 
sufficient, and best for a Sunday School. 

As to the number of times singing shall be intro- 
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duced into the school, each set of teachers will decide 
for themselves. If the Superintendent can conduct it, 
he, hy all means, should do it ; if he cannot, let him he 
carefdl to ohtain the proper man to do it, and in every 
practicahle way assist and encourage him. 

But there will he some teachers in^'o are not singers, 
— who cannot aid in this exercise; what shati they do? 
How can they l)e expected to aid in promoting singing? 
I ask such if they do not wish they could sing? — if they 
would grudge any expense if they cotdd only purchase 
the power of singing? Do they not regret that no one 
taught them during their childhood? Let them recol- 
lect that the blessing, the loss of which they so deeply 
moum^ may now he communicated to the children. Let 
them spare no efforts to have all the children possess 
this high enjoyment. No efforts will result in greater 
effects. Children, when once taught, love to sing. 
Hardly any thing can add more to the enjoyment of 
beings, made up of affections and reason, as men are. 

One thing more. Some seem to feel thAt singing 
God*s prajsfes is beneath them; that this part df divine 
worship may be left to hearts destitiite of grace, and to 
hps never sanctified by prayer. I cannot but protest 
against this feeling. Let the theatre and the opera be 
under the coAtrol of the wicked, — ^let the songs of revelty 
and folly pass through the lips of the profane ;-^bnt 
shall the Christian, — the redeemed -sinner, who hopes 
to sing the praises of redeeming love to aU'etemity 
in heaven, shall he refuse to srog of that Ibve here on 
earth? The glorious church in heaven sing 6t)d's 
praises before the universe, and angels join in the songs, 
even texi thousand timies ten thousand, — and shall it'be, 
that Christians are abbve singing these praises here on 
earth? Shame/ shame to a love so cold, a gratitude so 
duml> ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONNEXION OF THE MISSIONARY CAUSE WITH THE 

SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

How far the Sunday School should he made a Mis- 
sionary Society, or be used to fud the caYise of missions, 
is an important, but a difficult question to answer. 
There are difficulties connected with it, unseen at the 
first glance. My own views can be briefly expressed, 
though I fear they will not be satisfactory %o many 
whom I respect, and who may difler from me. 

I begin by saying, that I do not think it advisable to 
organize our Sunday Schools into regular missionary 
societies, temperance societies, education societies, &c. 
I am acquainted with some schools which have all 
these, with the addition of anti-slaveiy and coloniEation 
societies ; and if the Christian community should be 
further divided into parties, would doubtless have every 
party represented. It seems to me that the great object 
of the Institution is the Sunday School, and I should 
tremble to be the one who should turn it, or begin to 
turn it, from its appropriate work. The object is to 
take children of all ages, conditions, habits, prejudices, 
and influences, to teach them the word of God, and to 
form their characters upon that word. There can be 
but one predominant object before a school, — and the 
rest must, of course, be subordinate. That pre4ominaQt 
object should be to teach the Bible, and to lead the 
souls of the children to God. It must never be lost 
sight of. For example, if I am teaching my class to- 
day, the parable of the ten virgins, I wish no other 
object to come before the mind. I wish to teach that 
particular thing so plainly, so clearly, and so forcibly, 
that it shall never be forgotten. My work for the day 
is to do this. Now I cannot do it, if the attention of 
the school is to be diverted, and if a part of the time 
they are to act as a missionary, a trac^ a temperance, 
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or any other society. Every teacher must feel that his 
object is nothing less than to see each of his pupils em- 
bracing Christ, and growing up in holiness. If a school 
becomes a missionary society, and takes that character, 
that object becomes the predominant object, and is 
more thought of, talked of, calculated upon, than any 
other object. Is this best? 

Another thing. A Sunday School, whose great object 
is to be a missionary society, must be a small one; 
because comparaUvely few parents feel an interest in 
missions. They are not willing that their children 
should be different from the rest of the school, and yet 
are not willing to aid them in contributing. The result 
is, they either keep their children at home, or send 
them to some other Sunday School. Sunday Sehools 
can fldfil the great object at which they aim, in no way 
so rapidly, surely, and pleasantly, as by keeping to 
their great object. By doing this, the worldly, the in- 
different, the irreligious, and the profane, will entrust 
their children to theur care. They will do less to coun- 
teract your instructions ; and the only cavil which the 
heart of malice can invent is, that you teach them the 
Bible. The institution is a broad one. It is to embrace 
all denominations, frequently in the same school, and 
it must stand on broad ground. From this high posi- 
tion I would never have the institution descend. I 
make these remarks with the more emphasis, lest those 
which are to follow shall have undue influence. 

But I would have the spirit of Missions always in the 
Sunday-school room. The very employment of the 
teachers is that of being domestic missionaries. They 
act in character only as they have the missionary spirit. 
They are labouring for the conversion of the world, 
and from this they can never turn aside; — ^this they 
can never forget. They must, and they will, then, 
create more or less of the missionary atmosphere around 
them. They will, and they ought to introduce the 
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same spirit into the school, — ever bearing in mind, that 
none but a regenerated heart can truly and deeply enter 
into the great work of converting the world to Christ 

How far, then, should the subject be introduced, and 
what ground should it occupy ? 

It is evident at the very first glance, that only gene- 
ral views, and the great subject of converting the world, 
can be introduced ; for if you are to bring in each 
wheel of the machinery, and try to interest the school 
in sending missionaries abroad, sending Bibles and 
tracts, raising up ministers, and feeding the destitute 
with the bread of life, you have all the time consumed. 
I reply, then, 

1. That the school should be taught on the subject 
of missions, in connexion with the Bible. 

The Bible predicts a day in which the earth shall be 
converted to God. Prophets, apostles, and martyrs 
prayed, rejoiced, suffered and died in view of such a 
day. The church of God at the present time expects 
it ; she prays for it ; the Lord*s Prayer anticipates it; 
— and the church universal is now beginning to labour 
for this great object. She will not be disappointed, — 
the heathen will be given to Christ for his inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for his possession. 
The school should be taught this fVom the Bible, — so 
plainly and clearly that every child may see that we 
stand on right ground, and on an immovable position, 
when we labour and pray for the salvation of the earth. 
Let them be taught that we do not run without being 
sent ; that we go by command, by direction, by the 
aid, the countenance, the promises, and the blessing of 
God. We cannot, shall not be disappointed* The 
millennial day will come* I feel that it is very impor- 
tant that this light be poured into the mind in early 
life ; that the child, as he grows up, may understand 
' the gp-eat principles of action which govern the church 
of God, — that he may know how to defend them ;— 
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that his confidence in them maybe deep and unshaken, 
and that his sympathies, as far as possible, may be en- 
listed. How often such a lesson should be given ou(^ 
each school will deteimine for itself. Perhaps once in 
two months will be sufficiently often. These recitations 
should always be in connexion with the Bible, and 
might be classified something in this way : — 

(1.) How does the description of the Bible in regard 
to the heathen, correspond with their state at the pre- 
sent day ; and how does this state compare with that to 
be created by the fiill light and influence of the Gospel ? 

(2.) What does the Bible say is the only remedy for 
the sinful condition of the world ; — ^and how does this 
correspond with the experience of men ? 

(3.) What were the results of the missions in the days 
of the Apostles, as they went among the heathen ; and 
how do these results correspond with the effects pro- 
duced by missionaries in our days ? 

(4.) What trials attended the preaching of the Gos- 
pel among the heathen in the apostolic days, and what 
trials in these times? What trials and difficulties will 
always have to be encountered ? What inferences to be 
drawn in regard to our prayers and sympathies for those 
who are engaged in this work ? 

(5.) What part have children taken in the cause of 
religion, as mentioned in the Bible, and what have they 
to do in the work now before the church ? 

(6.) What sacrifices does the Bible require of us in 
the work of converting the world to Christ, before we 
have done our duty ? 

Questions like these, to any extent, may be raised, 
and all founded on recitations in the Bible. They will 
be answered by a complete knowledge of what the 
church is doing at the present time for the salvation of 
the world. This plan, or something like it, will give 
the teacher a most admirable opportunity to contrast 
the condition of the heathen, and especially heathen 
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children, with those who have the Gos^l ; — to show 
the superiority and the divinity of the Gospel, and to 
impress the heart with a sense of oblin^tion and grati- 
tude. The responsibility of the child who is bom in 
the land of the Gospel, can be urged upon him with 
great force and power. It can, I have no doiibt, be 
made a powerful auxiliary in leading the soul to sab- 
mission, and conversion. 

2. The ii^ormation communicated respecting modem 
missions, should be as definite as possible. 

'* A mission in an unknown country has no local 
habitation for the mind to fix upon. It can awaken 
only a vague, uninteresting, transient perception : and 
the church wiU never enter heartily into a jrfan for 
christianizing all nations, until it becomes acquainted 
with the geography of the world." 

If, for example, you have occaidon to give am illus- 
tration of the principles of missions, — and tiiere are 
'some most admirable illustrations in it, — from the his- 
tory of the Greenland Mission, try as fbr as possible to 
make the child understand the geography of the coun- 
try, the climate, natural features, and all those deep 
shades of the picture which the hand of nature has put 
on. Let all tiie information be of this definite kind. 
It is impossible for the mind to be interested in any 
other way. It might be well, too, to have a committee, 
consisting of a few of the teachers, and elder scholars, 
to correspond with some one or more missionary sta- 
tions, to make inquiries respecting their school, their chil- 
dren, and their wants. I have seen a school thrilled by 
the reading of one such letter from a missionary station. 
There might be, if thought best, a special meeting of 
the school to hear the letters read ; and be sure to read 
the letters sent from the school, as well as the answers 
received, at the same time. May we not, if we hare 
the true missionary spirit ourselves, do much towards 
creating and perpetuating a missionary spirit in our 
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Saoday Schools^ — and that, too^ without an organization 
so distinct that it shall create prejudices in the minds of 
worldly people ? Shall we not, also, go on the principle, 
&at our children are to hecome Christians, and minis- 
terss 9nd missionaries, and thus lead them to begin the 
work of S3a»pathi2ing with the fallen world from their 
childliood ? I have no doubt but all this can, and might, 
and ought to be done ; and I pray that the Spirit which 
baptiaed apostles, and all the " sacramental host of God's 
elect," may baptize the children of our Sunday Schools ! 

3. There ought to be a system of contributions for the 
spreading of the Gospel, introduced into every school. 

The object of introducing such a system is threefold ; 
-r—to raise money by which to carry on the plans of the 
churob, — (very considerable sums, too, might easily be 
raised in our Sunday Schools ;) — to teach the children 
bow to exercise benevolence, and of consequence, to 
acquire the habit of it, as every exercise will strengthen 
the habit, — and to teach the child to exercise self-denial 
in obtaining the money which he contributes. Every 
thing of this kind should be regular and periodical; 
and perhaps the plan of having a contribution brought 
in onee every month, wiU be a good one. As far as 
possible, encourage the children to give the money which 
they have earned by some labour or self-denial. Show 
that yoa are interested in their little contributions, and 
enoGurage them to feel that the smallest sum, given 
iram xi^i motives, is neither overlooked nor forgotten 
by the great Redeemer. At the same time avoid mak- 
ing the impression that giving in this way is piety, — 
because a child may bring his pennies, and yet carry 
the heart of a little Pharisee. Avoid, also, casting 
blame or censure upon a child who does not contribute, 
«-4it least till you know the reason. His parents may 
he too poor, — he may have no parents, or they may be 
unwilling to furnish the child with money, and he knows 
not how to earn any himself. I have known children 
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make very great sacrifices to earn money, — otbers to 
endure great self-denial to obtain it, in order to contri- 
bute ; and I have known others "whose feelings -were 
cruelly and unnecessarily wounded when they could 
not contribute. Some teachers who have so far ae^iired 
the confidence of the class as to know the real eltuation 
and disposition of each one, have hired such cliildren, 
as were unable otherwise to obtain money, to do little 
jobs for them, for which they have paid them, and thus 
the contributions of the teacher passed 1iiPOUgb»the 
hands of his poor scholars. 

But every school should have regular, stated seasons 
of contributing, and an object to which the ehsrity is 
applied, so definite, and so tangible, that they ean all 
see that the little stream of charity which takes its ritfs 
in their schools, does, indeed, flow into the great river, 
and swell its tide, and cause the waters to reach those 
who are perishing with thirst. As to the predee inode 
of doing this, every school will choose to have its own 
way and method. Go on the principle, — ^it is aHrays 
safe and sure, never yet been known to fail, — ^that 
God will never be indebted to his creatures for the 
smallest gifts to him ; he will reward them all, and re- 
turn the cup full and running over ; and while I do not 
believe that a school or a child can do any thing like 
purchasing his own salvation with his contributions, I 
do, at the same time, believe that he is more likely to 
receive salvation, in consequence of such charity. Let 
them begin life, as if the service of God was to be the 
object of life, and see that it is the object of yotir life; 
let them feel that in this life, we only begin to enter 
upon a service so glorious that the angel feels honoured 
in being a servant in its cause, — a service which brings 
peace of conscience here, — ^a support which is stronger 
than hope as we pass from time into eternity, and that it 
will lead to what more than fills the measure of our hopes, 
and more than satisfies the highest desires of the soul. 
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CHAPTER XL 

DUTY OF THE CHURCH AND PASTOR TO THE SUNDAY 

SCHOOL. 

I Beom the semarks which I am ahout to offer on 
this subject by taking it for granted that every church 
will wish to have a Sunday School under her immediate 
caf«, synfipathyy and direction ; and that she would be 
glad to know what her duties are, that she may perform 
them to the best advantage. Every church ought to 
know when she has performed her duties to the Simday 
Schoolf and I shall esteem it no small happiness if I 
may be able to lay them plainly before her. 

Thece are certain errors which prevail extensively 
amon^ our churches in connexion with the cause of 
Sunday Schools, — errors which discourage the teacher, 
and frequently destroy not a little of the good which 
would otherwise flow from his labours. I wish briefly 
to specify some of these errors. 

First Eeror ; Tluit children who go to the Stmday 
School do not need so careful instruction at home. 

It is far from being improbable that the day of judg- 
ment will reveal the names of many who with the lips 
favoured Sunday Schools, and sent their children to 
them for the very purpose of throwing off the trouble and 
responsibility of religiously instructing them at home. 
'' I need not talk with my child on the Sabbath on the 
subject of religion j I need not try to bring his con- 
science under the light of the Bible ; I need not en- 
deavour to gain his roving attention, with the view of 
fixing bis thoughts on God and eternal things ; — espe- 
cially I need not give him the opportunity to say by 
his looks, ' My father, I do not see you bearing this 
holiness and showing it in your life, though you urge it 
upon me and profess it yourself; * — I need not take him 
alone and pray for him, and over him, — ^because — he 
goes to the Sunday School. I am careful to have him go 

u 
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constantly, and he is there instrueted in religioii. If I 
also teach him, he will hear so much about religioni 
that he will be disgusted." Such is the language of the 
heart, while the child is turned away from the father's 
table, and sent to find bread at the hand of strangers. 
Alas ! for such cruelty. God has laid duties upon pa* 
rents which they can neither throw off, nor delegate to 
others. The Sunday School was designed to coopemfce 
with parents, to aid them in training their children up 
for the service of God on earth, and for the rewards of 
this service in heaven. It cannot so take the place of 
parental instruction as to excuse the father or the mo- 
ther from doing their duty. You can never knowy till 
the light of eternity reveids it, how cruel it is to push 
the child from the bosom of his parent ; and if be lives 
after that parent is gone, memory can never lead him 
to the spot, — ^the chamber in which his parents used to 
pray with him and teach him. The cultivBtion <^ the 
heart of the child, will draw it out with love and reve* 
rence. That poor child who has no parents, finds in 
the Sunday School a substitute for the kind and tender 
admonitions of parents ; and that child who has parents 
will find it an additional blessing. But the head of the 
family is the priest whom God hath placed there to 
minister to the temporal and spiritual wants of the little 
congregation ; and woe to the family, and woe to the 
church, when the Sunday School shall supersede the 
religious instructions of the fire-side. When it shall be 
left to the teacher in the school to do the work of pray- 
ing for the children and of instructing them, one of the 
most glorious ends of the family relation wiU have been 
lost sight of, and one of the dearest privileges of the 
child will be destroyed, — ^that of being led to God by 
his own parents. 

" Many seem to think that the responsibility is trans- 
ferred from themselves to the teachers* When their 
children are committed to the sohooli thdr duty team 
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done, lliey hope and believe it is well with their chil- 
dieii) since they are enjoying Sunday-school instruction, 
—with what kind of fidelity or appropriateness, they are 
unable to tell. But they indolently conclude, since they 
patronice the school, and their children are there, all 
is well. But no parent ought to be satisfied with this. 
He ought to have a personal acquaintance with this im- 
portant business. He should be their principal in- 
structor himself. 

"Let every Idnd and every reasonable degree of 
influence be thrown into the Sunday School, but do not 
entrust to others the exclusive care of immortal minds. 
Burnish these precious jewels with your own hands. 
Transfer the responsibility of training them up for God 
to no mortaL None have a parent's heart to feel, — 
none a parent's account to render. And none, if they 
are what they ought to be, can do this work so well." 

Second Error; Throwing aU the responsibility of 
the school upon the teachers. 

Some churches will do so much as to select and vote 
for a certain number of men and women to be teachers 
once a year. Others will not even do as much as this. 
All is left in the hands of the teachers. If the Pastor, 
amid all this apathy, is disposed to take hold and lift 
and aid the teachers, it is very well ; but if he is not so 
disposed, it is just as well. Are the teachers in your 
school faitibful? The church does not know; she only 
knows that they have all the work to do. Are the 
teachers qualified? The church does not know; she 
hardly knows who they are. Do they study the lesson 
and understand the Bible ; or do they come, and yawn 
over the lesson, impatiently waiting to have the long 
hour of recitation over? The church does not know. 
Do the teachers meet and pray together for grace, and 
patience, and the qualifications which the Holy Spirit 
only can impart? Do they read, — do they keep up with 
the times, — ^are the books in the Llbraiy such that they 
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can receive benefit from them? Tke diureh does not 
know. She never attends the meeting of the teach^rsy 
— never unites with them in prayer, and has only a 
general impression as to the popularity of the school. 
When asked to contribute, she feels that all that she does 
by way of giving money, is a kind of bounty- to the 
teachers, and not for the benefit of the children, and the 
families of the whole congregation. This is a criminal 
course in a church. The interests, the immortal, un- 
d3dng interests of your children ought not ihus to be 
put out of your hands and away from your knowledge. 
The whole church ought to meet with the teachers, to 
pray with them, to sympathize with them, and to share 
their burdens and their discouragements. There is 
neither justice, nor mercy, nor the spirit o# the Grospel, 
in thus rolling ofi* the burden upon the teachersy— a 
burden which no set of teachers whom I have ever seen 
are competent to bear. 

Sometimes a church will send a committee into the 
Sunday School to examine it. This is a very little better 
than nothing ; but the whole church ought to be so well 
acquainted with it, that no committee could add to her 
information.* 

Third Error ; an inadequate sense of the importance 
of having good teachers. 

When teachers are to be selected, it is frequently the 
case, that the church looks around to see,— not who is 
qualified, but who will doy taking the lowest possible 
standard by which to decide the question. One will be 
selected, not because he is the proper person, but be- 
cause his father may think it strange if he be omitted ; 
another, because she belongs to a very respectable 
family, and it would be a pity not to have the influence 
of such families; and a third, because he seems to sit so 

* The members of churches must first become intimately ac- 
quainted with the nature of Sunday-school engagements, before they 
we competent to fulfil thia requirement.— Esio. £d. 
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loosdy npcm his seat in this church, that it hecomes 
neoessaty <l<l tie him by making him a teacher, lest he 
^o iiometvlidre else. Can a school be expected to flourish 
when its teachers are selected on such principles? 
' Blessed will that day be, when our young men and 
omr young -females shall make it a part of their educa- 
tion and thoughts while studying, to prepare themselves 
to become Sunday-school teachers; — and when a gene- 
ration shall rise up who know how to reach the mind 
of children, because they were taught in the Sunday 
School, and thus obtained their qualifications. As things 
now are, we are wofully deficient in good teachers. I 
speak this, not to reproach, nor to blame any who are 
teacherls. They shall have great credit for what they 
are dmng; but I know they are not so vain as to be in- 
sensible that I am speaking nothing but the plain truth, 
when I say that our teachers, as a whole, are far from 
being properly qualified. Perhaps most of them have 
done Uie best tiiey could, — ^we are thankful to them, 
and. we regret that they are not better furnished. But 
why are they not abundantly qualified? I put the 
question to every church, Why are they not qualified? 
and why are first-rate teachers so scarce? I reply, be- 
cause the church has never yet felt this subject nor 
attended to it Heretofore, if a father gave his son any 
educatjan^ it was to enable him to read, and write, and 
keep his accounts, and thus get through the world. 
Pedkaps he gave education sufficient to qualify him to 
teadh a dastrict school, or to enter a store as a clerk. But 
how few fathers and mothers have thought and planned 
and prayed over the education of their child, because 
they were anxious, that by this education, that child 
might be well qualified to be a Sundaynschool teacher I 
How common (in America) to have a committee selected 
who must carefully and thoroughly examine the man 
who proposes to teach a day-school; and yet, when the 
same childreUy who compose this week-day school, are 

u3 
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e\^];y impitawlpn wbich he makes will b^.d^^p^n^d, and 
^vjer^ pr;ayer vrhich be offers for the sajlyatio^ of his 
child will %d a response from the teacher. . 

I must now turn to the consideration, of the puties 
which the church owes to the Sunday School. 

1. The system ought to be thoroughly under stood by 
every church. 

Let me lean to the side of charity ; and I think I can 
do that while I say, that many who patronize the Sun- 
day School^ and who speak well of it, seem to feel as if 
it were something in which they have little or no interest. 
It is a kind of appendix to the Sabbath, — a very good 
thing indeed, since it keeps the children from being at 
play, or relieves them from the wearisomeness of the 
Sabbath, and it furnishes the teachers with something 
by which to occupy their thoughts, and their lime. I 
am not sure that many might not be found, even in the 
ranks of teachers, whose views of the subject are sucb, 
that they would draw back the hand at once, were it 
not that they can do the work on the Sahbath, and thus 
not lose any time which is so precious, to devote to 
business or to the world. Would it not be so, that but 
few of these schools would be kept in operation, even if 
all the children would attend them, were the teachers 
under the necessity of doing the work on any other day? 
Is this a true and correct estimate of the value of the 
system ? 

All allow that before Sunday Schools were so multi- 
plied, it was a good thing in the minister to meet, cate- 
chize, and instruct the children under his charge : aU 
allow, too, that the Sunday School is a much more 
valuable way of educating the rising generation for God| 
inasmuch as a whole church can do more for her chil- 
dren than a single mind can do. It follows, then, that 
if Sunday Schools could not be held on the Sabbath, 
they ought to be held some day during the week, and the 
church ought to do the work. But have our churches 
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such views of this suhject ? Do they feel, and try to itiake 
all around feel, that it is, next to the ministry, by far 
the mightiest lever put into the hands of God's people, 
by which to raise the world ? Some will praise the 
system, perhaps contribute something arinually for it^ 
benefit, perhaps now and then step into it ; but they do 
not understand its design, its power, or its usefulness. 
They do not know how it is a grand improvement upon 
the old system of education, when the children of the 
church were suiTered to grow up almost without religious 
instruction and religious impression ; and when the field 
ought to have been bringing forth fruit, it was found to 
be full of tares. Weeping parents often bent over their 
unconverted children in anguish, and cried, "An enemy 
hath done this ;" but they overlooked the grand secret, 
that the ground must be preoccupied. " It is now begin- 
ning to be found, that it is easier and wiser to preoccupy 
than to dislodge ; tliat it is infinitely important that the 
soul should hear the voice of God, before the syren song 
of the great deceiver." This system gives the child the 
solemn voice of a powerful guardian, and thus hushes 
the voice of temptation, and breaks the charms that 
would delude and seduce. It holds a brazen shield over 
the immortal being, even from his childhood, against 
the fiery darts of the wicked one. It holds the misguided 
youth, even when driven by the winds of temptation, 
from rushing off the precipice into the gulf of despair. 

2. The church ought to he careful to speak respectfuUif 
and affectionately of the teachers. 

You send your child to the Sunday School. He 
watches you to know why you send him, and what you 
think of the school. Perhaps, as parents, you give your 
approbation to the school ; but it is that languid^ heart- 
less approbation, which is worse than silence. "They 
are friendly to the cause. They can use freely the 
language of approbation ; but the heart is not in it. 
There is no deep emotion on the subject. The head ia 
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indeed near the equator, but the heart is at the poles. A 
man's tongue may be loose, while his soul is ice-bound. 
The lack is not that of praise, but of self-denying energy. 
They are not prepared to encounter the obstacles in brings 
ing the influence of the Sunday School over their children. 
If suitable apparel is not provided, no pains are taken to 
furnish it If a little reluctance is man&ested by the chil- 
dren, the question of their staying at home is easily settled 
in their favour. They are not strongly and earnestly 
urged to this duty. This languor and indifference are 
imbibed by the children : their attendance on the Sabbath 
becomes a mere whim. They are their own masters. 
There is no steady, strong, decisive parental influence. 
The children, when they come to the school, have the 
family likeness, and are as cold and uninterested there, 
as are their friends at home. Thus do parents multi- 
ply the sorrows of the faithful teacher, and thus do they 
lay up a fearful account to be rendered at last for the 
consequences." 

You know a teacher in the school, perhaps more 
than one, of whom you do not think very highly. He 
is not qualified for his station. But whose fault is it f 
The church have put the best in the office to be found ; 
and till you have done all within your power to raise up 
good teachers, you ought not to complain. Now, will 
you destroy the whole influence of that school over 
your child, by your prejudices, your unkind remarks,— 
by your imcharitable insinuations, by your unmanly as 
well as unchristian thrusts ? No child goes to the Sun- 
day School without knowing precisely what his parents 
think of the school, and of his teacher in particidar. A 
few words ' incautiously dropped, a few improper re- 
marks, may counteract all that can be done for your 
child at school, and perhaps ruin his soul for ever. 
What shall you do? Would I have you speak well of a 
teacher, when you do not think well of him, and thus 
play the hypocrite before yoiirchUdf No. But I would 
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have you think well of the teacher; believe that he 
does the best he can ; and remember, that if the teachers 
are not qiialified, it is a matter of humiliation to you that 
you have not laboured and prayed more to raise up good 
teachers. 

Besides^ the teacher is doing the work of the parent, — 
he is doing the hardest, most difficult and responsible 
work of the parents every week ; he is trying to aid you 
without fee or reward ; and will yoUf can you throw so 
much responsibility upon him, and then add insult to 
ingratitude, and do all that you can to crush his hopes 
of usefulness, and destroy all his means of doin^ good 
to your child? 

3. 27ie chUd ought to have the assistance of his parents 
at home in understanding the Sunday-school lesson. 

The lesson of the Sunday School is, or ought to be, 
short. It is almost uniformly on some interesting, use- 
ful, instructive, and practical part of the Bible. Every 
member of the church ought to study so much of the 
word of God every week, as«to obtain a full, clear, and 
thorough knowledge of this single lesson. No man can 
hope to grow in a knowledge of the Scriptures who does 
not do as much as that For their own improvement, 
then, every man, woman, and child ought to study the 
lesson of the Sunday School. But what is the fact? 
Excepting those who are compelled to study in conse- 
quence of being teachers, how few even try to keep up 
with the children in the Sunday School ! 

Your child comes into the room with his Bible in his 
hand to get his lesson; he has no helps but his, ques- 
tion-book. He soon comes to a question which he can-r 
not answer. He looks up. His mother is too busy to 
give him her eye« He asks a question, and is told, in a 
cold, indifferent tone, " I don't know anything about it," 
—or, " Don't trouble me now,"— or, " I wish you would 
go into your room, and study your lessons by yourself," 
— <or| " You must ask your teacher, it is not my busi- 
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nesB to teach you the lesson," — or, " You will have it 
all explained to you, I presume, on the Sahhath." That 
child must he very remarkahle indeed who, under such 
circumstances, can help feeling discouraged. On the 
contrary, let the child see that his parents know, that 
his parents honour the lesson ; that they will study it 
with him, and will aid him to understand it ; and he 
stands on very different ground. The following beauti- 
ful picture of what I could wish every family to he, 
is so appropriate, that I do not think my reader will 
regret to see it. It is a true narrative. 

" It was Saturday evening when I arrived at the 
house of my friend, in a retired village in Massachusetts. 
The family had just risen from the table, and the little 
ones were retiring to rest, when one of the elder chil- 
dren requested their mother s permission to attend the 
teachers' meeting that evening. 

" *The rain will prevent a meeting to-night,* replied 
her mother, * but we will not be denied the prwUege of 
studying the lesson.' 

. *' Accordingly, the table was soon covered with books, 
and surrounded by the happy family. 
, ** ' This is our usual custom,' said the mother, < when 
the weather deprives us of the assistance of our mini- 
ster, whose kind instructions have for many years greatly 
assisted the teachers in their benevolent work.' 

" I declined an invitation to join the interesting circle, 
but was a highly gratified spectator. Here were the 
father and mother, with three lovely children, together 
with a modest young woman residing in the family, 
with their Bibles open. Each one was questioned in turn, 
references were found, and impressively read, maps con- 
sulted, and the Bible Dictionary often referred to. The 
intelligent and unrestrained questions of the children 
clearly manifested that it was no new emplo}rmeBt. The 
Bible seemed to them not only a familiar, but a beloved 
book. While looking at this animated scene, my mind 
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unddnscioiisly glanced back over a perW of sixteen years, 
which I liave been permitted to spend as a Sunday- 
school teacher ; and I could not but reflect — Oh ! had 
I thus been aided by Christian parents, cheerful and 
effectual had been my labours, where now, I fear, they 

are lost ! 

" After the lesson was concluded, family prayer 
offered,, and the children had retired, the following con- 
versation took place : — 

" « I am delighted to find your children engage with 
so much pleasure in studying the Bible. How have you 
managdd to make it so agreeable ? ' 

" * We have never found any difficulty in making 
the word of God a pleasant study. In the first place, 
my little children are taught many of its stories before 
they can read. And as soon as they become Sunday 
scholars, we make it a point to study the lesson with 
them. I believe they were never sent away to get it 
by themselves ; this would seem too much like a task. 
Either one or both of us always take the lesson and 
show them that we cannot be denied the privilege. We 
ask, and in our turn answer the question, talk over the 
scene, imagine ourselves in the very spot, and endeavour 
as much as possible to interest and impress our young 
scholars. This is done on Saturday evening, or Sabbath 
morning* But there is another method adopted by their 
mother which I think still better. Every morning 
during the week, after family prayer and breakfast, the 
children have always been accustomed to read with her 
a chapter, which is talked over in the same way. Ques- 
tions are continually arising while it is read, and thus 
the habit is formed, of daily reading the ivord of God 
foith pleasure and attention,' 

" * Your method is certainly a very simple one, and 
how easily might every Christian parent adopt it ! ' 

" * Yes, for although the Holy Spirit alone can take 
of the things of God and show them to our dear chilr 
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dren, yet I am confident that parents can do mucli to 
render this hiessed volume a precious book to their chil- 
dren. If, with a countenance beaming with pleasure, 
they would say, Come, let us read it together, my children, 
•—•instead of assigning it as a daily task to be run over 
alone, the time might not be distant when it would be 
to both better than ' gold, even fine gold, sweeter than 
honey and the honey-KJomb j' and I think it would 
essentially aid you, who are Sunday-school teachers, for 
I know you must have your trials as well as your plea- 
sures, and many of the trials must arise from the negli- 
gence of parents. God forbid that such negligence be 
laid to Chriitian parents ! and yet is it not a sad truth, 
that the children of many of them have not learned to 
esteem this holy book as their necessary food ? ' " 

Alas ! why is it that many parents prefer that the 
teacher explain the lesson to their children — or that the 
minister explain it from the pulpit— or that it go unex- 
plained — ^to becoming scholars themselves, and aiding 
their children to understand it? Let those of my 
readers who are parents pursue the course followed by 
the parents as described above, only for a single term 
of three months; and if at the end of that period they 
do not feel that they and their children are abundantly 
benefited, then I will neither venture to prophesy again, 
nor be a troublesome reprover of their negligence and 
criminal neglect of their offspring. 

4. It is the duty of the church to give her countenance, 
support, and interest to the school; and if possible, every 
member should have something to do with it, either as a 
teacher or a scholar. 

The Library should be revised, enlarged by new 
books ; and the church ought to do it cheerftdly and 
abundantly. The parents ought to take particular pains 
to read the books of the Library, for their own improve- 
ment, for an example to their children, and in order to 
he able to talk with their children about the books 
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which they read. Many occasions, in reading these 
books, would undoubtedly arise, by which deep and 
lasting impressions might be made on the memory and 
on the heart. Truths might be pressed upon the conr 
science under circumstances which would cause them 
to abide, in consequence of the associations with which 
they are indissolubly connected. 

Besides, if the church were to do her duty, almost 
all of the congr^ation would be connected with the Sab- 
bath School in some relation or other. In some o^ 
our congregations this is already the case. I could 
mention several village congregations in New £ngland, 
in which the Sunday School numbers between five and 
six hundred, ox nearly all of the congregation. These 
are the most interesting schools I have ever seen. I 
have seen a class of old ladies, — ^probably all over fifty 
years of age, who sat down to the recitation of the les- 
son with as much interest as any class of children could. 
I do not intend to say that all, without exception, can 
do so. Mothers with young children cannot, and fathers 
sometimes cannot be connected with the Sunday School. 
But these cases are exceptions to the rule, when I say, 
that the church and congregation can profitably belong 
to the school. How often do we hear people lamenting 
that they could not have enjoyed the benefits of the 
Sunday School when they were children I Do they 
forget that they can now go, and enjoy all these benefits ? 
Do they forget that the Sunday School would actually 
do them more good now than when they were children ? 
But it is hard to begin now, they cannot bring them- 
selves up to the point of doing it I ask. If it be so 
hard for you, who profess to love the Bible, who love 
religion, who feel your need of light and instruction, if 
it be so hard for you to study the Bible, what must 
your children suffer in doing it ? They do not profess 
to love the Bible : they do not feel their need of its light 
and instructions, — ^and yet you feel that it is their duty 
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to go to the Sunday Si^ool. May I ask a plain ques- 
tion ? Is it not pride which prevents you from belong- 
ing to the Sunday School? I ask it, because I have 
known many who wished the privilege of being at 
the teacheis' meeting with a view of hearing the lesson 
explained, who could not be induced to belong to the 
school itself. 

It is impossible for any mind, not absolutely un- 
balanced by disease, not to be benefited by studjdng 
and talking about the word of God. I covdd wish to 
see all our congregations belonging to the Sunday SchooL 
Good rooms should be provided, and the adult classes, by 
all meanSf should be separated from the children. It id 
from negligence of this simple rule that so many attempts 
to induce the whole congregation to unite in the Sunday 
School have failed. It is in vain to try to have all in 
the same room. But different rooms can be provided, 
the adult classes can each select their own teacher, and 
the object so desirable can be accomplished. In the 
Tabernacle in New York, they have a room for each 
adult class separate from the rest, — an admirable plan. 
But you can never expect a congregation to come into 
the system, if the church stands aloof. They cannot 
be induced to give up their conversations, and their 
resting seasons, if the people of God refuse to do it. 
Few have any conception of the sins which are com- 
mitted on the Sabbath by the tongue. I was once ac- 
quainted with a devoted Superintendent who had one 
of the fullest and most prosperous schools. One Sabbath 
morning he went out to get in the wandering, straggling 
boys who did not come into their several classes. He 
found two groups of boys standing under different horse- 
sheds, listening to the conversation of two groups of 
professors of religion. On coming up, he found them in 
quite animated conversation, the one discussing the price 
of wood, and the other computing the prices of rye, in 
a season in which the crops had fallen short ! These 
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urere members of the church talking together, and the 
children had run away from their Sunday School to 
listen to them ! When the Superintendent kindly stated 
these facts to the church, though no names were called, 
these individuals were highly offended. Can any faith- 
fulness on the part of the Superintendent or teacher 
cause the children to love the school, so long as mem- 
bers of the church do thus ? 

5. It is the duty of the church to pray and labour for 
the immediate conversion of the children in the Sunday 
School. 

Perhaps it is sometimes the case that the church feel 
that if the teachers were Judges, Rulers, or Ministers 
of the Gospel, or were filling some high and responsible 
station, they should be made the objects of prayer; but 
as it is, they are only teachers in the Sunday School, 
and it is of little consequence. But do not forget that 
every prayer that you offer for the teacher, is a prayer 
for the salvation of yoiu: child placed under his care ; 
that the truth of God may impress his heart, and that 
thereby he may be made wise unto eternal life. You 
wish that your child may drink in the pure truth and 
in right proportions ; then ask God that the teacher may 
have wisdom so to teach him. Pray that he may be a 
pious man, a holy man. Arguments from the wants 
and condition of your child press you to add your 
prayers with those of the teacher, and that too daily, in 
the doset, at the family-altar, and especially on the 
morning of the holy Sabbath. 

The Bible and our own observation abundantly show 
us that children can be converted at a very early age. 
Multitudes of such cases might be adduced. The most 
eminent men who have ever lived for God and for the 
salvation of the world, have been converted in the 
morning of life. Children may thus early be brought 
in, — they ought to be. The church ought to pray for 
it, — to labour for it I have more than once had the 

X 3 
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^easure of welcoming to the table of Jesus Christ, those 
Vho were under twelve years of age. They were like 
the early, small stars of evening, — very small, but pure 
and bright and beautiful. They held on their way, too, 
gloriously. I have not half the fears that a converted 
child will dishonour religion, that I have that the aged 
sinner, who has lived in the iron habits of sin for half a 
century, will do it. With him it is the work of life and 
death to break off those old habits. His thoughts, 
wicked and vile, will, ever and anon, flow back into the 
old, deep-worn channels. But piety in the child gushes 
up like the breaking out of* a new spring, making its 
own new channel, growing, and widening, and beauti- 
fying as it flows. The Bible has promised that the time 
shall come, when the child shall die an hundred years old. 
It can be brought about Every church must aim to 
bring it about in regkrd to the children committed to 
her, whom she places in the Sunday School. Most 
stupid, negligent, and guilty will she be, if she does not 
gird herself to this work. Oh ! were I to take my choice 
for helpers in the labours of the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ, I would rather have a church committed to me, 
made up of converted children from the Sunday School, 
and thus trained up for the service of God, than to have 
a church of a thousand members, formal, stiff, cold, and 
barren as the aged oak. Blesstd is the man who shall 
be the instrument of the conversion of a single child ! he 
adds a bright star to the moral heavens. Here must 
we raise up our pillars, here our polished stones, here 
our strong men, and here those who, on seraph-wing, 
will hasten to declare the name and love of Christ to 
the very ends of the earth. 

6. The ministers of the Gospel should make the Sunday 
School an important part of their pastoral charge. 

Ministers have done much to rear up and sustain the 
institution of the Sunday School. That they have not 
done more, and all that might be reasonably expected 
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of them, I impute in part to the pressure which this age 
brings upon them, and partly to the fact that they haye 
never examined to see precisely on what ground they 
should stand in regard to it I do not helieye any der 
ficiencies on their part which might he pointed out, are 
the result of design. 

Almost every Sunday School contains hundreds of 
children in the morning of their being, open to the best 
impressions, and rapidly forming characters which will 
abide with them for ever. These hundreds of immortal 
beings are placed in the hands of some thirty or forty 
teachers, — the best probably to be obtained : but all the 
minister is supposed to know of them is, that they are 
members of his church, and are people of common abili«- 
iies. I ask now, if he would be willing to have as many 
adults taken &om his pastoral charge, and once a week 
instructed in religion by those of whom he knows noc 
thing, except that they are professors of religion? 
Would he he wise or safe, judicious or justifiable in so 
doing? I think not But are not these children as 
liable to be led wrong, biassed wrong by any want pf 
judgment or piety on the part of the teachers, as the 
adult part of the congregation would be ? It seems to 
me that the pastor ought to know, intimately know, who 
and what the teachers are, how they teach, what they 
teach, and what impressions they are maldng. Each 
teacher has some six or eight children committed to 
him, and he can teach them and form their characters 
as no other human being can. Ministers may preach 
well, eloquently, learnedly and powerfiilly; but in the 
pulpit, they reach not the child: all goes over him. 
But the teacher can reach him and make impressions^ 
and aid in forming his character every Sabbath. Were it 
only for the safety of the individual church, the minister 
ought to become deeply interested in the Sunday School, 
But more. Let the teachers be neglected, let them 
pick up knowledge as they are able here and there, let 
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fheitt teach error and feed from the vine of Sodomi 
and pluck chtsten from the vineyard of Gomorrah, 
and we have a power growing up which is irresistible. 
Our churches are already in the hands of Sunday-school 
teachers. They give character and create the fashions 
and feelings of our churches. Let them believe and go 
wrong, and we cherish an infant Hercules, whose club 
win shortly be used in beating and killing his own mother. 
Teachers must be taught, indoctrinated, that they may 
feel that the ground on which they tread is firm, and that 
their path is through light and under sunahme. If eur 
teachers are not held responsible for what they do and 
what they teach, to the Pastor and to the church, woe be 
to the hopes of stability in the walls of our Zion. In order 
to meet the case, the minister must not be cold, formal, 
indifierent, but his heart must warm over the school as 
over his own children. The safety of our churches, 
their stability, permanency, order, purity, knowledge, all, 
under God, depend upon the character of our Sunday 
Schools. That character cannot be what it should and 
must be, if there is any deficiency on the part of our 
ministers. 

Teachers are men, — good men, I will suppose, — Imt 
men who want improving, enhghtening, and instructing. 
They are ready to admit this. Left to themselvesy they 
grow discouraged, and droop. They do as weU as they 
can. The minister and the church stand off; they re* 
ceive no countenance, no encouragement, no sympathy. 
They bring such explanations of Scripture as their 
limited means will allow, and thus each one ezplaining 
and teaching in his own way, they plod on from year 
to year. Is this right? Ought not the minister to meet 
his teachers once a week as a father, — feel that they 
are colleagues with him in aiding him to take care it 
the lambs, — instruct them in the lesson which they are 
to teach the ensuing Sabbath, giving them hia warm 
aympathy and cooperation? Ought not the Sunday 
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School to be made an integral and an anportBat part of 
his pastoral charge, so that the minister shall feel that 
he is to be the guide of the teachers, and that he is to 
keep the church awake and alive to the interests of tho 
school, — that he is to do what he can, to oreate an in-> 
terest in the parents, in the congregation, and in all 
classes of his charge, so that it shall be cherished by all 
as 1^8 dearest boon committed to the church ? If it is 
said that he has not time for all this, I answer, it may 
be true ; — but he must take time. There is no part of 
his work that is more important than this. He had' 
better have fewer weekly meetings, make fewer pastoral 
visits, than to neglect the school. 
* I cannot dismiss this topic without once more urging 
that the Pastor meet his teachers once a week, and 
instruct them in the lesson. They would gladly have 
him the fountain whence they draw their knowledge, 
and by him they are willing to have their opinions 
shaped. They feel, too, their need of mental discipline, 
their poverty of thought or illustratiou ; and especially, 
they feel their inability to obtain and grasp those great 
principles and views of the whole plan of redemption 
which are so desirable, and which, once obtained, give 
a religious teacher such power. Ministers do not get 
this great system fully before the mind till after years 
of study. Is it any wonder that teachers cannot? The 
doctrines of the Bible, the great foundation-stones of 
the' moral temple, are what they want to measure and 
examine, to lay their hands upon, to rest their hopes 
upon, and by which they wish to teach better. The 
Pastor only can thus instruct them. 

By meeting the teachers weekly, too, the minister 
would preach better. And how ? Because he would be 
continually studying to simplify truth, and thought, and 
language, so that the children may understand what is 
taught them. In this way he will preach with more 
simplicity, more nature, more ease, more directness, and 
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mow iUutratei. So great a part of his instructions 
will not go over the heads of his hearers. 

I plead fcB: this dose connexion between Pastor and 
•cbooly onoe more, because it will create a strong, a 
sweet, and a delightful tie between the Pastor and his 
flock. The cluldren will feel that their privileges are 
great, because the minister of God is so frequently pre- 
sent, and takes so deep an interest in the schooL The 
teachers fed that they labour not in vain; and that 
however discouraging their prospects may be, there is 
one heart that will never grow cold, never lose its sym- 
pathy for them. The parents will feel that the piety and 
the intelligence of the church are enlisted in behalf of 
ihdr children, and will be encouraged to cooperate. 
The church will feel that she must go with her leader, 
and will gather her sympathies around the vineyard of 
the Lord; and the minister himself will feel, that when 
no success attends his labours, he has a cohort in his 
church, who, by experience, have learned what it is to 
labour in vain, and who will not be backward to sym- 
pathize with him. And when the holy man of God dies, 
there will be tears fix>m the eyes of those in the Sunday- 
school room, who have looked upon him as their b^t 
firiend. 

CHAPTER XXL 

DUTIES OF TEACHERS IN REGARD TO THE SABBATH. 

From the unbosomed freedom with which 1 have 
spoken to teachers in these pages, J am induced to hope 
they will allow me to introduce one or two other topics 
which come within their duties to consider — ^topics, 
whose importance is such that I should not feel justified 
in passing over them in silence. One of these is, your 
duty in regard to the Christian Sabbath. 

I can imagine that I see the teacher, at a late hour 
on Sabbath evening, sitting alone in his chamber, with 
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Ms little Bible in Ids hand. His thonglila nm Mfnuv 
thing in this way. 

<' Well, another Sabbath has come and gone. Here 
I am, exhausted, weary, and discouraged. I arose eariy 
this morning, and tried to get my heart In tune for the 
duties of the day. I thought I prayed with sincerity 
and earnestness for myself, my friends, for my churchy 
my minister, and especially for my class in the Sunday 
School. I went to the house of God and to the school 
room, and tried to lead my pupils to the Bible, to iiH 
struct them faithfully and tenderly on the subject of the 
great salvation. But what good have I done? How 
listless and stupid was my class! How the scholars' 
eyes wandered, even while I was talking to them !-— 
how coldly their hearts responded to any thing that I 
could say! Was it because I did not exhibit the spirit 
of Christ? Alas ! I fear this day is lost ; that not one 
sin is conquered in my own bosom, or in the bosoms of , 
my class. I fear not a single conscience is quickened, 
not a single heart melted in contrition, not a single soul 
under my care advanced towards heaven. What good 
has this Sabbath done? But hush! A few immortal 
souls have been with me in the school; a few hundreds 
have been with me in the house of God. I look out, 
and seem to see much that is more cheering abroad. 
What multitudes of men and beasts have rested to-day, 
and thus prolonged that existence which unceasing toil 
would soon terminate! What multitudes have had the 
chain of worldly thoughts and feelings broken,-*-ihe 
love of the world checked, the schemes of ambition re- 
buked, the passions cooled, the temper soothed, the heart 
soflened, the understanding enlightened, the affectione 
cultivated, the fisuth strengthened, the hopes cheered 
and elevated, and the soul hungering and thirsting alter 
something above earth, satisfied! How many minister! 
of Christ, and how many teachers like me are now sitthig 
down discouraged by the labours and anxieties of th* 
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4(^:! Qut as the eye of God has looked down^ it has 
seen many churches communing with him, many knees 
bent in the closet^ many Bihles opened, many congre- 
gations gathered, and hundreds of thousands of children 
in the Sunday Schools, all learning his word; many 
praying circles breathing after him, and by his presence 
strengthened to run the race for the crown of life. How 
many souls, too, have this day been led to the Lamb of 
God I Ohl what a blessing is the holy Sabbath ! What 
a mighty blessing will it become, when it shall throw 
its sacred mantle over the earth, and every heart on the 
face of the globe shall be brought to feel its influences! 
What a sweet song of praise will rise up from eaith, 
what a cloud of incense will be rolled towards the 
mercy-seat, — what conquests obtained over sin, — what 
a multitude then fitted for heaven and eternal glory by 
the holy Sabbath! Oh! what a storehouse of spiritual 
mercies is the Sabbath to fallen man! What a chasm 
in the happiness of the universe, were this day blotted 
out! Yes, I have helped to honour it to-day; and I 
will once more fall down and praise God for such a gift, 
and will rejoice in its privileges even while I lament 
my own unfaithfulness." 

I doubt not that my reader has many times had trains 
of thought on Sabbath evening pass through his mind 
more thrilling and burning than my pen can describe. 

Probably, too, you and I have the same views in re- 
gard to the influences of the Sabbath over the destinies 
of the nation. We have seen a nation crush the Sab- 
bath, and, becoming wiser than God, making the expe- 
riment of attempting to rear a republic, without its 
sacred influences ; and the groans, the blood, the des- 
potism, and the humiliation of that people have shown 
the result. The rulers, from their watch-towers, have 
called for the word of God to be brought into their 
schools, that they might thus cement the stability of the 
government. Blood had been tried in vain. And our 
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own political men, who feel strong and at home in that 
kind of knowledge, are continually preaching that this 
nation can be saved only by virtue and religion ; and 
even while the song is in their mouth, they give their 
own example and influence to trample the Sabbath un- 
der foot. They thus throw away the only thing that 
can create national strength. What they say, the 
Christian feeU ; and he is never further removed from 
hypocrisy than when he says that the Sabbath is the 
great bulwark of our nation, the last and only citadel 
of our strength. If that be prostrated, and if the waves 
of a corrupted sentiment roU over that, we may boast 
loudly of the freedom of our country, but the death- 
warrant of our freedom is signed, and the grave of our 
country is dug. The jarring notes of anarchy will rise 
from every village, and the wail of disappointed, mad- 
dened millions, will swell upon every breeze. We have 
but one power in this land that can prevent the will of 
the lawless from doing its worst. There is not strength 
in the arm of our government. It can neither move 
quick to prevent evils, nor with, power to crush them 
when commenced. The only possible hope in our case 
is, that the conscience may be so enlightened and cul- 
tivated, that our population can govern themselves. 
But this cannot be done without a very general sancti- 
fication of the Sabbath. The man who can question 
this, has studied the human heart, and the philosophy 
of human government, very superficially. 

I need not pause and dwell long on the proof that 
the Sabbath is violated most openly and shameftilly ii^ 
every part of our land. All good people acknowledge 
and most bitterly lament this. And from the very 
genius of the times, it will be increasingly violated, un- 
less some very efficient means be soon devised by which 
it may be rescued. A few years since, the good of the 
land went to the doors of the American Congress, and 
petitioned that the mail might not be opened on the 
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JBiibbatfi ; and the whole nation rose up in its atrengtb, 
and poured a scorching stream of invective and oUoqay 
upon the heads of those, who had the temerity to throw 
upon noble freemen tlie bands of respect for the God 
of heaven and the Ruler of nations I The friends of 
their country and of religion recoiled under the burning 
torrent, and the courage of too many gave up the 
ghost As it is a part of our boasted birth*right that 
every nuin shall do just what he pleases, and when he 
pleaseSi public sentiment can and will throw no restr^ts 
upon men in regard to the Sabbath. Nor is this all* 
Our land is to be cut up by canals and rail-roads, and 
our waters made alive with steam-boats. The number 
who are on the wing, passing and repassing, is immense, 
and increasing continually. We have thought it a great 
evil that stages should disturb the quiet of our villages. 
But the noise and rattle of these will soon be drowned 
by the louder noise of the railroad, the canal, and the 
steam-boat. What will be the state of our country 
when our contemplated improvements are all finished f 
How will the Sabbath then be driven over ! * 

Not long since, after a stormy night, and a delay of 
twelve hours not expected, the steam-boat anived at 
Lewiston, at day-break on Sabbath morning. It was 
crowded with passengers, very many of whom were pro- 
fessors of religion. I was in hopes that they would pause, 
and used my influence to have them. They all lamented 
the necesiity, but they must, after breakfast, pass on to 
the Falls of Niagara. They were so near then, eight 
or ten nules, and they could worship God there, — and 
there was no church at Lewiston I With the solitaiy 
exception of myself, they all passed on. The people 
were reaping and gathering in the harvests of wheat 
which God had given them. The only place of worship 
was the missionary station among the Tuscarora Indians, 

* ^^ <^ndition of America and England, In relation to the Bab- 
ww. appears to be ^iprozImaUng.^Evo. Bd. 
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I wotmd my way up throfogh the wooda^ and soon found 
the charch by die small trnkliag bell. The miasionary 
was jtist going into llie pulpit Here I expected to find 
a h^lowed spot No, — crowds of elegantly dressed 
people came in chartered carriages from the Falls to see 
the In£an congregation, and to hear them sing and 
pray in the Indian language. It was one of the lions 
which no fkshionable could omit to see. Among these 
were some who introduced themselves as Christians 
from New York city, and though they had come directly 
from a meeting at the Falls, and ridden some ten mile% 
they wished to shake hands with the missionary, and 
express their deep interest in the cause of missions. 
Never did I hear a man deal more faithfully than he did 
on Ibat occasion. 

The barriers which used to surround that sacred day 
have been yielding and giving way before the tide of 
worldly feeling and ambition, which are sweeping over 
our land, till they are in danger of being entirely car- 
ried away. Should the work of prostration go on for 
the coming twenty years as it has done for the last 
twenty, I know not where we should be. And it is 
going on, unchecked, unrebuked, and almost undeplored. 
You may be so situated in some retired, sweet spot, that 
you do not feel it Yours may be the last spot where 
the work of moral desolation shall be done. But it will 
reach even that spot. 

It must be perfectly obvious that legislation and law 
are impotent on this subject. There have been good 
laws enacted against the violation of the Sabbath. 
They are now on the Statute-books of most of the States, 
and there they will sleep undistm'bed. The public opi- 
nion is so strong in favour of violating the Sabbath, 
that our magistrates could not, even were they dkposed, 
protect it. And the church of God has not piety 
enough and courage enough to lift her voice and 
rebuke it It is very different, if we are correctly 
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informed) across the waters. In EDglaQ4 the ^bbat}x i9 
guarded and supported by law. The whole weight of 
their government is seen to rest directly on religion ; 
consequently, every violation of the Sabbath, or, of the 
precepts of religion, is a violation of law, and a weak- 
ening of the government. The sword of the magistrate 
will therefore punish the violation of the Sabbath. Trea- 
son against God is, in these circumstances, as it was in 
the laws of Moses, treason against government.* It 
neither is so, nor can be so here. And so far from 
being surprised that Congress did not stretch out the 
hand and stop the mail on the Sabbath, my surprise is, 
that it could ever have been supposed they would do it. 
They would refuse, were it only to show that we have 
a fabric so strong that it despises the aid of religion in 
all shapes. 

If, then, any thing can be done to preserve the Sab- 
bath from total desecration, somebody besides govern- 
ments and laws must do it. I must add too, here, that 
it must be done soon, or the tide will be too strong ever 
to be stemmed. The heritage of God will be laid waste, 
and the work which the Puritans so nobly and wiaely 
began, will have to be done over again. The wbole 
fabric of religion which now stands on the Sabbath, will 
be overthrown, and the church of God, if any frag- 
ments shall survive, must again go away weeping to 
seek a new spot on which to rear her altar^ and around 
which to hallow the Sabbath. 

Who does not remember, — ^for the ears have not yet 
ceased to tingle, — ^how our nation felt, when a sister 
State was about declaring herself absolved from all alle- 
giance, and refusing to bow to the constitution of our 
country, what a sensation was produced ? How we felt 
as if one of the bright and beautiful planets was about 
to plunge off from her orbit, and not only wander away 

♦ These declarations sound strangely In oar ears, i»ho hare to monm 
over the extensive desecraUon of the Sabbath in £ogla]id.~£iio. Ed. 
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from the flmiHMiiirce of life, in darkness and chilly but 
by her plunge, destroy the balance and adjustment of 
the whole system, and perhaps draw the whole into ruin, 
and dash it all into chaos ? Tlie good lifted their cry 
to the God of nations, and the wise betook themselves 
to their wisdom, — and when the jar was passed and all 
again moved on in harmony, we all breathed freely as 
if a great weight had been removed. But it seems to 
me, that every good and wise man must see that the 
dangers arising to this country from the prostration of 
the Sabbath, are not less sure nor less ruinous in their 
extent than in the case cited. Nay, to my own mind, 
these dangers are almost infinitely greater. In that case, 
all saw, all felt the danger, and the agonized cty of the 
nation went up to heaven that the catastrophe might be 
avoided. But over this danger few mourn, and few feel. 

The age has produced able, powerful, and eloquent 
tongues and pens, which have defended the Sabbath, 
vindicated it, and proved beyond gainsaying, that it is 
a wise and blessed gifl&om heaven, and made for the 
good of man. I could name many books of this cha- 
racter. But these fall very fer short of what we want at 
the present time. We want the Sabbath rescued from 
an unhallowed profanation^ and we want the whole 
community to see and feel that it is a day upon which 
God hath fixed his seal. If I do not at this time urge 
its importance to the church as an indispensable re- 
quisite to her existence, and to her spreading the Gospel 
to every creature under heaven, — ^it ia not because I do 
not feel this, but because I am wishing to stand on com- 
mon ground, which all can and do occupy. 

Permit me now to suggest some measures, which, as 
it seems to me, are practicable, and which the people 
of God ought at once to put into operation. No mea- 
sures, of course, can achieve so great a work, unless 
accompanied by a spirit which will not tire under a long, 
severe, continued course of labour. 

y3 
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1. Let the ministers of Jesus Christ do their part of 
the great work of rescuing the Sahbath. 

The pulpit in this country is the centre of moral in- 
fluence ; and I thank God that the time has not yet 
arrived, when the ambassadors of Jesus Christ, by cha- 
racter and office, are imable in a great measure to control 
public sentiment, or have yet lost the power of creating 
and perpetuating an enlightened Christian conscience 
through the land. They have yet the power, I do be- 
lieve, of saving the Sabbath ; and most earnestly do 1 
entreat them to come to the rescue. What shall they 
do? I reply, 

Let the ministers of Christ wash their own hands 
clean, and avoid the very appearance of evil. Let them 
not ride from town to town, and from village to village, 
on exchanges, or agencies, on the Sabbath. I know 
from my own experience that this will subject their 
families to much inconvenience ; that agencies cannot 
be carried forward so rapidly, — ^but what then ? Just in 
proportion as clergymen, pastors, and agents, are bene- 
fited, and their objects aided by travelling on that holy 
day, in sevenfold proportion do they employ their in- 
fluence to desecrate the Sabbath. And it is my solemn 
conviction, after observation and experience, afler try- 
ing both methods, that the Sabbath cannot be saved 
from its increasing profanation so long as ministers, 
pastors, and agents, thus throw their influence against 
it, though they do it unwittingly. I say one thing more : 
that if any minister who disagrees with me on this point, 
and who thinks he may lawfully pass to the next village 
to exchange on Sabbath morning, or return Sabbath 
afternoon, will abstain, and try the other method for 
one year, I will ensure that he will agree with me. I 
do not speak without having thought and felt much on 
this point, and were this the place, I believe I could 
adduce reasons for the course recommended which would 
be incontrovertible. 
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Let the ministry preach on this subject again and 
again, till they have destroyed the old conscienccj and 
created a new one. One sermon will not do it. Two 
vrill not. The subject in aH its bearings must be 
pressed warm upon the heart of our churches, till it is 
understood and felt 

' Let ministers be careful to set a holy example on this 
day before their families and their people. That won- 
derful man, Edward Pajrson,— whose very name brings 
a warm gush of feeling to the heart, — ^used always to 
call his family together, and ask the blessing of God 
upon them, just as they were leaving home for the house 
of God. This, of course, musthave been known through 
his parish, through the State, and will yet be known 
through the Christian world. One single example of 
this kind speaks much in behalf of the sacredness of 
the Sabbath. The strength, the usefulness, of a mini- 
ster turn very much upon the manner in which he 
observes the Sabbath. So do his comfort through life, 
and . his consolations in death. A short time since, I 
was called to see a dear brother in the ministry who was 
on his death-bed. I was much struck by his views in 
regard to the sanctity of the Sabbath. In view of his 
life, and the wants of his people, a part of his dying 
message to them was, that they be entreated to sanctify 
the Sabbath. Among other minute directions which 
he gave, and which he strictly enjoined upon us, was 
this, that let his death take place when it might, there 
should be no messages sent, no grave dug, no coffin 
made, and nothing done for him on the holy Sabbath ! 
The fiineral was not to be, nor were any preparations for 
it to be made, oh that dav. How different these views 
from those which permit people, if possible, to have the 
funeral on the Sabbath, to have all the bustle and parade 
which are too often seen even on such occasions ! Pride 
will thrive while gazing upon the coffin, and draw 
nutriment even from the act of burying the dead. 
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In addition to this, I should rejoice to see a minister 
selected, — and perhaps more than one, — whose duty it 
should be, abundantly to qualify himself, and then to go 
through the length and breadth of the land, and before our 
ministers, churches, and congregations, hold up the Sab- 
bath in a light so clear, so sacred, so pure, so beautifiil, 
that public opinion and feeling should be redeemed. He 
should go forth with a zeal but little less than apostolic, 
with a soul baptized with fire, with views enlarged, 
pure, practical, and tangible. He should throw hia 
soul, warm and chastened, and trembling under his re- 
sponsibilities, upon our churches ; and I do believe that 
in a few years, we should see the Sabbath not rescued 
merely, but pouring blessings over our country which 
would indeed gladden the cities of our God. And if he 
might live and labour ten years, I do believe he would 
not go down to the grave till tens of thousands had been 
brought to honour the Sabbath, honouring him who is 
Lord of the Sabbath, and setting their faces towards that 
everlasting rest which remaineth for the people of God. 
A few years since, the venerated Dr. Porter of Ando- 
ver, sent for me, and spent almost the whole of the 
night m urging me 'to step in and try to do this work. 
I felt the warm throbbings of his holy soul, and nothing 
made me shrink from the attempt buttheconsciousnesa 
that my practical powers bore no proportion to my views 
of the subject, and the awfully responsible attempt. Oh ! 
that some Elijah might arise, who, girded in the strength 
of the Lord, might go forth and call the attention, the 
understanding, and the heart of the church of God to 
this subject 

It has been thought by some that the thing needed 
can be brought about by newspapers, or at least by the 
establishment of a paper expressly devoted to this work. 
It will at once be perceived, that the thing to be gained, 
viz. calling up the attention of the nation, is the same as 
mine,— if mine it may be called. But it is clear to my 
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mind, that this can never effect the ohject contemplated. 
It has become a kind of fashion, that every branch of 
Christian enterprise have its own appropriate paper or 
magazine. This did well at first, when the objects were 
but few. But it is now too late to rely upon these. 
An editor, like a physician^ can undoubtedly do better, 
if he confine his studies and efforts to one particular 
•disease. But the difficulty is, that the community can- 
not bear the biuden of supporting one physician for 
surgery, another for setting bones, a third for fevers, 
a fourth for consumptions, and a fifth for the complaints 
of the stomach. The only way is for the physician to 
be a general practitioner, and to do as well as he can. 
So in regard to multiplying papers and magazines for 
the various branches of Christian enterprise. We have 
already more than we can read, to say nothing about 
their cost. Ministers understand this evil already, and 
will understand it still better.* I do not doubt but a 
paper devoted exclusively to the cause of the Sabbath 
would do good; but I should rely more upon the voice of 
the living preacher to awaken our churches, and to move 
them on this subject. 

2. Our chw'ches must feel their duty in regard to the 
Sabbath. 

It is of vast importance that the people of God be 
enlightened as to the sacredness of the Sabbath. They 
should fully understand the reasons for the appointment 
of such a day, and its usefulness to this fallen world. 
The pulpit, the press, and the Sunday School must begin 
this wotk. 

Christians must be taught that they must not own 
property in boats, rail-roads, or canals, or in any other 



* I often find no less than fifteen different publications on my study 
table in one week, not one of which but is devoted to " a most im- 
portant branch of Christian enterprise," and whose conductors would 
feel hurt if ministers should refuse to patronize them. I wish they 
could understand the utter impossibility of reading these periodicals. 
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business by which the Sabbath is violated. They cannot, 
will not do it, and set a Christian example, and receive 
the approbation of God ; and after they have been pro- 
perly enUghtened, they cannot do it, in my opinion, with 
any well-grounded hope of heaven. It will not do for 
the Christian to say that he cannot control these things, 
—that he gives freely of his property to the Lord ! I 
trust they will not insult God by saying that they per- 
mit their property and their agents to violate the Sabbath, 
in order to obtain property to give back to him. God 
does not want a man to steal from him, in order to 
pay back something from his thefts. Taking the Sab- 
bath to gain property with, is robbing God. Rob him of 
his day, and give back a few shillings as a compen- 
sation ! Besides, those who thus use the Sabbath, do not 
do it in order to gain property by which to do good, 
but with the design of being rich, of having elegancies 
and luxuries. God never made the Sabbath to be sold 
at this rate; and those who thus take it, do it at the 
risk of their immortal souls. 

Christians must be urged to be doubly cautiona and 
faithful on the Sabbath in their families. Formerly, the 
children of our families did not have their reverence for 
that holy day weakened by the rattling of stages, the 
whirl of the rail-road car, the noise of the steam-boat, 
and the fresh countenance of a newspaper, half religious 
and half secular. Formerly, the parents felt that this 
was the day on which they were to instruct their chil- 
dren. Now they are in danger of feeling that they may 
be turned over to the Sunday School, and that will be 
a substitute for parental faithfulness. Formerly, the 
parent himself was not required to spend that strengih 
upon the Sunday School which belongs to his family, 
and which is in danger of making him feel excusable 
for neglecting his own household. 

The people of God mighjt effect great things by a 
general, united, systematic, and persevering course <^ 
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efforUif to induce the community to go to the house of 
God on the Sabbath. Even in the mofit favoured and 
religious part of this knd, it has been computed that not 
more than one-third of the population are in the habit 
of regularly going to public worship. There are no 
limits to tlie power of kind persuasion. And if the 
church of Christ would make but half the efforts to 
induce people to go to the house of God which are fre- 
quently made to get people to attend our elections, the 
ahnost entire population would be found regularly at 
the sanctuary of God. How few churches have made 
any attempts to induce people to go with them to the 
house of God ! In almost every village there are scores 
deeping in the grave-yard; and scores now living who, 
with proper efforts, might have been regular attendants 
at church, but whose feet, as things have been, have 
seldom entered the sacred place. This is a new field of 
laboiur and enterprise, and one which, I doubt not, 
would yield our churches an abundant harvest 

Our churches ought to spare no pains and no expense 
to render the house of God cheerful and pleasant; and 
yet how many such houses are there, where every thing, 
and every association, must be gloomy and unpleasant! 
Ministers are frequently dismissed, and parishes grow 
feeble, I verily believe, in cases not a few, in conse- 
quence of the miserable condition of the house of wor- 
ship. I could name a number of parishes in which the 
feeling was general, that they must cease to have the 
ministry ; — ^they had lost all interest in their pastor, — 
" his usefulness being at an end," — but which parishes, 
by some fortunate circumstances, were compelled each 
to build a new house of worship ; at the completion of 
which the parish revived, and it was soon discovered 
that they had strength enough, and that their minister 
was one of the best, and in the very spring-time of his 
Usefulness. I do not doubt but tiiere may be such a 
thing as great pride and extravagance in rearing houses 
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of worship; but wl^ere tb^re is one- Q<U9e.fa)i^^)V^4w 
much is expended upon the place of wors^p,, ^^};ef§|^ 
probably at least fifty in which this holy ab,hpjn:i$|f^,,Qf 
pride and extravagance is only a cover for, }^^Xf}]!Sff}Mi 
and only a cry to drown the voice of coAScie^9^,^,^^g|) 
the determination is to offer to God the .l^une, t^e }^^ 
and the blind. No church has done her duty, UI\.th/f 
house of God b inviting, cheerful, and pleasant ;,an^ 
yet what multitudes of rich Christians will, talj^e^^t^e^ 
friends with tliem to a house called the hovis^. of (^p^ 
which is very inferior to their kitchens,, and, i^ w^cji 
they would not think of asking their friends tp sit |jow;),| 
How many, too, talk about poverty, and deliberati^ ^bpi^t 
ability to build a house for God, who, were ,their^ owp 
dwellings to bum down, would have a be^tut^AU nf^w 
house reared in a few months ! Some pf the nipaft d^ 
lightful suns that ever shine, some of the sweetest breezes 
that ever blow, are given us on the Sabbath, os if God 
would teach us that every association connepted with 
that day should be pleasant 

The great Dr. Johnson, on his death-bed, sent, for 
his friend Sir Joshua Reynolds, and required of him, on 
the strength of their friendship, that he should promise 
three things. The first, and the hardest to be obtained, 
was, that Sir Joshua would promise him that he would 
never again paint oti the holy Sabhath ! Wh^t a noble 
subject would this interview have made for the pencil 
of Reynolds I Oh ! that persuasion mighty as pat of 
Johnson, and entreaty thrilling as that of a dying genius, 
might fall upon the ears and the hearts of all the people 
of God in this land, till they awake to the sanctiiicaUon 
of the Sabbath. 

r 

3. Sabbath-school teachers have a great and an im- 
portant duty to perform . in aid of the sanctification of 
the Sabbath. ' ' ^•'•' 

All our attempts and efforts to teacfh the j)7fa9^' to the 
rising generation will be lost, unless we can ahb'^ch 
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them to ke^ the Sabbeth ; for that lies at the founda- 
tion of all religion. In every part of the land, the child 
fleei the Sabbath violated. In large cities, he sees many 
thouiaadsy on a pleasant day, pouring out to spend the 
day in sin. I would have the teacher begin the great 
work of teaching the children to " remember the Sab- 
bath day/' by obtaining correct and right views of its 
importance himself. Teach the class the reasons why 
it was instituted, — ^its use to us, — and the effects of its 
being abolished. Teach them that God has frowned 
with peculiar displeasure upon Sabbath-breakers, from the 
time that he cursed the man who gathered sticks on the 
Sabbath to the present hour. A teacher once came to 
me and inquired what he should do in such a case as 
the following: he had been warning his class against 
breaking the Sabbath, and had been telling them of 
several recent cases, in which lives had been lost by 
those who were engaged in their pleasures on the Sab- 
bath. One of the boys, a bright scholar, asked him 
if he supposed there was " any more liability to lose life 
on the Sabbath, than any other day ? Does God turn 
aside to pimish this particular sin, or would just as 
many be drowned and killed on any other day as on 
the Sabbath, provided as many were at liberty to sail or 
swim on other days ? " The teacher knew not what to 
say, and was very careful how he introduced such 
topics afterwards. The solution which he wanted was, 
** Is there any reason to believe that more of such deaths 
do occur on the Sabbath than would on any other day, 
4he same number being engaged in the same things ? " 
I reply imhesitatingly, Yes, — I have no doubt of the 
fact, and I have no hesitation in making use of the 
argument, that so many do meet death while violating the 
Sabbath, to prove that God frowns upon him who breaks 
the Sabbath. Can I make this point clear ? I think so. 
There can be no doubt in the minds of those who be- 
lieve this world to be under the government of God, that 
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he does bring bis judgments upon men for openly vio- 
lating bis express commands, — especially those whose 
observance is essential to the welfare of society. The 
dishonest man seldom prospers long. A merchant who 
keeps bis counting-bouse open on the Sabbath is almost 
sure to fail in business. All the skill in the world can- 
not insure his prosperity. An intemperate man draws 
down the certain judgments of Heaven upon his family 
as well as upon himself. Those who violate the seventii 
commandment are not happy, cannot be happy. They 
are cursed, root and branch. 

These judgments come through the laws which God 
has ordained, and which we call the laws of nature. 
Let a man commit murder under any conceivable cir- 
cumstances, and it is next to an impossibility that he 
can live and die without having it known. He may 
conceal it, cover it, run away from it, escape it for yeare, 
but it will at last come to light. God has planted a 
thorn in the conscience of the murderer, and he cannot 
sleep. Sometimes he babbles it when asleep ; sometimes 
he hears the yell of his victim in his ears till he can 
endure it no longer ; sometimes he sees apparitions, the 
dead coming up to him and compelling him to confess 
his crimes. Without any miracle, and without stepping 
aside from the established laws of his government God 
will so frown upon the murderer that his sins shall 
surely find him out We always feel sure that when a 
murder is committed, the murderer will certainly be 
discovered. 

Now apply the same laws of mind and of govern- 
ment to the breaking of the Sabbath. I will select the 
two following authentic cases to illustrate what I mean, 
and the principle under consideration. 

^* On Sunday morning three young men took a small 
boat from the sloop Patriot, at Spring-street wharf, 
New York, with the intention of proceeding on a safl- 
ing excursion ; but when they had reached midway of 
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tbe river, a sudden gust capsized the boat, and Alexan- 
der Mackay, aged about nineteen years, was drowned. 
The two others were enabled to reach the shore. Mackay 
has left a widowed mother, who is inconsolable at the 
loss of an only son, — ^a son too, who had been tenderly 
brought up, and who was urged by all the tender ties 
of an affectionate mother, to desist from his boat excur* 
sions on the Sabbath. We tmderstand that the last 
words of the mother to him were, ' Alexander, if you 
go this day, I shall never expect to see you again.' " 

The next example is by design one in different cir* 
cumstance. 

" Last Sabbath, Jonas Leiby, of West Penn, Schuyl- 
kill county. Pa., a lad about fifteen years old, took his 
gun and went to shoot pigeons; and towards evening, 
seeing some person coming towards him, he attempted 
to elude discovery by putting his gun over the fence, 
and standing before it. At this instant the gun dis- 
charged its whole contents into his side, near the last 
rib, and passed up into or near his heart, and he fell life- 
less to the ground. A shocking spectacle for those who 
attempt to break the Sabbath ! and what is more pain- 
fid is the fact, that he was a scholar in the Sunday 
School, and this was the first time he had been absent 
from it this summer" 

These examples are not selected because they are 
uncommon, — ^for hundreds of similar cases might be 
selected, — nor because they are wonderful, or extra- 
ordinary. But I wish to illustrate my position by them. 

Take the first one. Mackay, it seems, had been more 
than this once on these excursions on the Sabbath, pro- 
bably against the remonstrances of his widowed mother ; 
he went out that day against her entreaties and warn- 
ings — ^prophetic warnings, as they proved to be. He 
doubtless went with his conscience more or less dis- 
turbed and troubled. The bright sun could not dispel 
it. The loud laugh of his companions could not It was 
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Sabbath day, and he was doing wrong, and knew that 
he was doing wrong. A sudden gust of wind strikes the 
boat, and it is turned over. That conscience which tried 
to keep him away from sin, now unfits him to act. He 
can neither manage the boat nor swim so well as if his 
conscience were quiet. His judgment is not so cool, 
nor so correct. Accordingly, the others reached the 
shore, while he is drowned. There was no miracle in this; 
but if it had been imder circumstances in which l^e .was 
not under the reproaches of a guilty conscience, in s^ 
probability he would not have lost his life. I recollect 
(oming very near loFi'ng my own life when a child, in 
consequence of not being able to manage a boat, Ibei^use 
my conscience was upbraiding me for doing wron^. 

Take the second case. This boy was a member of 
the Sunday School, had been regularly present during 
the summer, and of course had his conscience more qr 
less cultivated. He was breaking the Sabbath and doing 
wrong — his own conscience told him so. On another 
day at^d in other circumstances, he would not have tried 
to hide his gun, — would not have done it so hurriedly 
or so confusedly as to cause it to go off, and that too 
with the muzzle pointed directly at his hearL The 
reason is, that an awakened conscience always affects 
the judgment How common is it for a thief or a lobber 
to be taken by the arm of justice, and foolishly to do 
what at once makes his guilt plain ! A distinguished 
lawyer once told me that it was usually a very easy 
thing to make a thief bring himself out, and the reason 
assigned was, ** that after having done so foolish a th\ug 
as to steal, there was no folly too great to commit," Jt 
is on this principle that I believe any one is more likely 
to lose his life while violating the Sabbath than if doing 
the same thing on some other day. God haa 99 . piiade 
us, that we cannot violate his known, express commands 
openly, and yet not have the mind so agitated, Ijhai the 
body shall sympathize with it Let a man f<^. the fust 
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Viine'i^d^e'iBLiioi^y arid t^hy is !t that he cannot hold 
0)6 pen' steady ? Let s^child for the first time tell a false- 
iioodj aud^ ^hy can he not command his countenance? 
tiVl^^osslble for a inan to do wrong, knowingly and 
bpelily, witfioiit losiifg self-command; and therefore the 
child 't'&at sails, or swims, or goes with his gun on the 
Sai>l}at1i» IS more likely to lose his life, than if it were 
some other day of the week. I should have no hesita- 
tion In acting on this belief in my teaching ; for I believe 
ihc'more, you observe fkcts, and the more you think of 
this 'Subject, the more you will yourself become satisfied 
witii' tlie truth of the principle. 

'Of course, the teacher will not understand me to say, 
or to fe^l, that this is the most powerful argument, viz., 
th^t "d' chSld( will be likely to lose his life if he violates 
the i^abl>a£h,-^for, this is not the argument. The argu- 
ment is, tliat God, through the natural laws of conscience, 
"H^ shown that lie is displeased with the Sabbath-breaker, 
jUst in the same way, and by Ike same means, as he 
^hoW§ that he is displeased with the murderer. In either 
case there is no miracle, no stepping aside from his 
established laws, but there is a terrible manifestation of 
hik feelihgs through those laws. 

We can have a generation raised up who shall keep 

tSie Sabbath holy, if teachers will do their duty. We 

eahhdt in any other way. We have no laws, no public 

senrtiment by which the Sabbath may be saved; we have 

jh>t Utt^ chui^h of God ao awake to the subject that her 

tcHti hild her voice will save it. The generation now on 

the ^tage must pass off, — ^it cannot now be trained to 

tevei^e the Sabbath. It is too late. But the rising gene- 

'tAti6n ttiAy. By example, by teaching, by his influence, 

-thii'Stittday-school teacher can make the Sabbath a 

'hiedtot^d day. • By looks, words, by all his demeanour, 

')]^^'^6tdd'gite the impression that he regards it as 

'^adi^d', ^tid tahebig one of the greatest mercies ever 

'-tfetbWetf Hi^ bur i^orld. It is so indeed. If at any 
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hftffvejH ,hf>KfiX%i9xeT ikff^h^s^ of ip§j),— if .^ WiWif 

idAvUie^JUd^^mer. «Uii4*. 4i?iong ^ia P^opl^^— ^f ^ rai 
<#qQ'.«f(i|iU;ar«. aw^wed, ^uipk^ne^^ ^and coiJy€jted^t^ 
ifir^drit i^wtjift^ hleffwd Sabbath of our ^.94^^Q^^^Vjf 
should every heart that loves God -oir .^j^^ ^ IpY^ ihb 

4^r*-4)eri^ this d^y. • —^'i'LfW^iiX 

^ Iroi^ close this chapter; and yet '^^^inyf Jtlj^^ 
} kaow not vhen or how I may ever again j^f^^f^,^ 
l/tsA&tim this sulqeot;— when I thinlfio^ %!?)PS^^{fr 
fcebU vedults <^ these hints, and of the <^9UfS9^f)f|f;y^f^ 
yrHch is pushing onward to bury the Sabbat^ 'IB^^^^ 
fiinks wifiiin me, I feel reluctant to lay ^'wj^ .JV^ffif^^f 
What shall we do? What con we do? Wehaveof^gmz^ 
morai Societies and Sabbath Unions, «tnd talK^if. ^j^gv^ 
stV while the press of the infidel has been nt wof)i^,|^4 
the tide of worldly anibition and love pf gnii) hf^. b^^ji^ 
swelHug and breaking over us, and there i» jqq, ^tai;y^f^|:^ 
raised against the floods. You and I, and tj^e gi^nmr 
tion with us, will soon be in our graves. Shall V^e^gP 
down to the tomb without making one sacc^asli4 ^^ 
to rescue the Sabbath of God ? That the pow^ an4 . the 
mfeans are committed to the church of Qod^ I^qai^i^ 
doubt, and if we sincerely desire -to know hov^ tp u;ie 
tb«m, God will show us the way. Thanjcs .1^ .^^tMs 
holyname, that when his people sigh oy^ «vil^ i9^^A 
seem too formidable to be removed, he, ^^-^Wf^^iffip 
that prayetB, will arise and briiJig' mountM^s to,^{>^^ 
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t'.'i ,. ','. ' CHAPTER Xm.' ' * "•'■' '^''''^ ^""> 

j/|.iroS.^W5GWN« YOUNP MISfir FORTHE MI^.^ST^IIT. . 

^' 3^' at 'f^et» Viem^ it tnigfat bsia qnestifm iVBhifittlbwJ mi 
^k'b%¥<A3d}ng intbiB chapter,-. U'wsklibe'^^il^p^rei^ 
<i6i^ -^ the breader,' <diai this is inoUhtf cafie.. .ri^^g^flji^)|i 



Wbtiifl' h'6 pe^'ib] liaid'teiachers ofUti come to him to in* 
ii[USibfe''^hmey't!hey,"or such ^nd such pnpifcs, might to 
^Hiily'-fto tti^ mittiStfy.* Sd dlffititilf is this sulject, that 
rTiavy>etifetilJy1iaid'a ComTtiltlee of a Church fotmally 
jW|ifie^ W^tltin; *'Jf<m> sKeM^eMtno itfhethetit is the 
auwlifa JloUng nsdrii hbperfidly pious, and in indigent 
cH-eumsiafitesy tb seek' ah education with the Crospel 

Thp impprtance of this question vrill not fail of ohtain« 
to^fTOW^iny I'eader a careful perusal of the thoughts 
iilM&i^)d^Ky Muggiest, and a deep attention to the subject 
^i^'gMddy School is hereafter to be the nursery of 
th^'iiiiliistrjr, and multitudes of teachers and scholars 
y^'^'-life trained up for this high and holy work. The 
il^^e reader will observe also, that though I mention 
^^^^^•de^i^ble' characteristics in one who proposes to 
kittJiy iai the -ministry, yet none of them are of the ex- 
^i^bi^ttkt/ 'character with which only here and there 
^ii^^c^ h^'foutld to be endowed. Let the reader can* 
'di&iy'aiid anxiously inquire whether it is Ms duty to 
^6fek'tfte inin!stry ; and if not, whether he does not know 
erne.' two, or more young men, whose duty it is, and 
bv'er \Hibm he may have more or less influence. 
"'If is too late in the day to doubt whether the mini- 
kt^fkbr the Gospel must be educated men. The light, 
the intMKgence, the freedom, and the boldness of thought 
ill' this age, havo decided that point We have decided 
^at Ve Win trust neither our ships, our diseased bodies^ 
6ur ^ticstiohs atlaw, our schools, nor any other great in- 
t&'^^t&ttkh Who ar6 unqualified by education and dtsci-^ 
pline of mind to manage them. And every child knows 
and feels that the imp^l:ishable interests of the soul, and 
that wide and deep influence which the ministry in this, 
and ind4e<l''iii ^ Other lands, has upon socifety, ought 
ifM,Ii(tldf4aitart: «oV^'>com«hitted to ignorance oc s^pi- 
£^;' iM^ri^^^Ac^instions of Chnstianshave longheld 
tlli#^d(it^e iti theory and praotibe, and I rejoice to 
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kndWthat WU fastliecoming the K6ch/me ahd.lli^^prac- 
tice of ev^rydendWinatfbh of tliHstidps wl{JcliVp^^^ 
do much towards influend% the nu^^ii' 'lUmd, Mia 
earning salvatloft'tlh-ough the world:* '' " • " ♦^'^ ■>' 

That l!here will be Ian immense num'bei' of^iyclttorig 
ihen educated for the ministry in ihih Itbnd 'fdi' ftie 
comhig half century at least, there can' be n6 dc^bt' ¥l 
ik easy to bring proof on this point which iio scepl^c!^ 
can resist I will very briefly tell you why it muit be'sb* 

In the first place, the state of this nation (Athetic^),' 
and of all the nations of the earth, calls loudffyfoit^edU- 
cated ministers. Every man who tmderstands the tniMjkktf 
can present most alarming facts in regard to'thCidk^-' 
tution of our land. The tide of population riftes -cbUr 
tinuaUy, but never ebbs. With an increase of n^c^ tl/ibi 
three hundred and sixty-five thousand evet3^'yeitf;^itftf 
nearly, or quite half our present population tiniK^^^ed 
with the bread of life, these £eict» can never be rli^eated 
without thrilling the heart. We feel that the s^vatibn 
of this country, and through the agency c^ the ehttrbh 
of God here, the salvation of half the earth de^ieiiids 
upon the ministry. The desolations at the North, fye^ 
ginning witii Canada, and at the South and W^At, fi^m 
every point, assail us with the cry, " Give ug ineh/* 
The voice comes fVom places where no churches tcre yet 
organized, and from hundreds of feeble diurch^, 
crying, " Give us men." The heathen nations, thrdU^ 
our missionaries, cry with a voice that might afttxost 
awaken the dead, "Give us men." These ciOls "fbr 
" men" are sounded through our- churches conChnftaU^K. 
They startle, they cause the heatt to throb, and' 1Ak€ eye* 
to gtwh with tears. Our old men hearthem, asid lUnlent 
that their youth is gone by. Ou^ y^ung itten h^icriih^hi, 
arid their bosoms h6ave at the tale of the VH:f^ -^^a 
ih)rifi. Is it possible that they uHll not iif ymlli9t((des' 
s^isk'iaie'miriistry? Is there any thinlgr to>'h*'|>dttred 
ttpon'this eicited feelmg, this paiJnfldiiWetesI} tKaf'^ittf 
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destroy it I No : nothing. And they will, by hundreds^ 
and by thousands, rise up, and reply to the voice of 
God, " Here am I, send me." 

In the second place, we have a systematic and an 
efficient organization created by our churches, which 
has publicly and solemnly given the pledge to aid every 
p|roperly qualified young man who shall ask assistance. 
The foundations of this charity were laid in prayer. 
The hands of such men as the judicious and ardent 
Ggrneliu^ built upon these foundations, till the fabric 
has becoxne beautiful. It has become the fostering 
parent of many hundreds of consecrated sons. It can 
extend a warm and confiding hand to every one who 
will grasp it. Our youth all know it, and, as all know 
tl^al they shall not be suffered to fall by the way, it is 
morally impossible but that thousands should seek to he 
educated for the Christian ministry. 

In the third place, our churches all expect this. God 
is dealing in great mercy with the churches in this land. 
'' From the womb of the morning, he has the dew of our 
youth." Our almost continued revivals, our system of 
Sunday Schools, and the direct, home preaching of our 
nunisters, cannot but call multitudes of young men every 
year into the ministry. Almost every little church in 
our land can furnish from one, to half a dozen young 
men of decided promise for the holy ministry. I could 
name a small church in New England, in a town, the 
whqle of whose inhabitants would not amount to six hun- 
dred, ivhich has nearly twenty young men at the present 
time preparing for the ministry. This is at present an 
unconnnon case ; but may we not hope that the time ia 
near when very many of our churches will be equally 
hpnoured ? Our churches are beginning to feel that it 
ought to be so, and that they are behind the age, if th^y 
havf) xvQty each, one or more sons in the ministiy^ or 
fittiog.for tlie ministry. I trust the day is not feroft 
^h^Q^^^^y church will feel that she ought tq hai\fesQivi 
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in the ministry, if not in heathen lands, and that the 
choicest offering which she can make, will he that of 
sons and daughters baptized with the love of Jesus 
Christ, and devoted to his service. This growing and 
now almost universal feeling, will greatly increase the 
number of those who will seek to be educated for the 
ministry. It need not be said that every pious heart 
rejoices and admires that system of providences which 
has laid this pressure upon our churches. They cannot 
go back if they would. Nothing short of some most 
awfid frown of God, by which he withdraws his Spirit 
from these churches, can prevent hundreds from entering 
the Gospel ministry. But from the great mercies which 
God has bestowed upon this land, and from that source 
almost solely, I draw the hope and the confident expecta- 
tion that these churches, planted with many prayers and 
tears, are yet to be a great blessing to this fallen world. 
A question of vast importance and of deep interest, 
then, stands at the head of this chapter. I myself know 
of scores, and I presume there are many hundreds in this 
land, who are asking it with an anxiety almost indescrib- 
able. It is to aid these that I give the hlmts which 
foUow. We all know something of the power and the 
influence of one sanctified, educated mind, when placed 
in the ministry. The arithmetic of the world cannot 
compute the loss which the earth would have suffered, 
had not such minds as those of Edwards, Dwight, Mills, 
and Payson, been brought into the ministry. We cannot 
bear the thought that such vessels should be suffered to 
lie unfitted and unused in the Master's service. On 
the other hand, it is a sore evil to bring forward men, 
who, with good intentions, have such natural or moral 
deficiencies of character as will result in their certain 
disappointment, their deep mortification, and will inevi- 
tably destroy their usefulness. It was candidly said by 
a body of our dissenting brethren in England to a young 
|)room-maker, who was very desirous of becoming a 
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preacher, " Young friend, we have carefully examined 
your character and qualifications. We helieve that God 
requires his servants to labour in different stations. 
Some he calls to serve him by labouring in the mini- 
stry, and some by making brooms. We are of the 
unanimous opinion, that he calls you to serve him by 
making brooms." Is there not danger that such can^ 
dour is too unfrequent; and that while the pledge is 
held out, that all who ask it shall receive an educa- 
tion, the impression will be made upon our youth, that 
all ought to receive it? But in the remarks which I am 
about to make, I am no less desirous of bringing for- 
ward those who ought to come, than I am of preventing 
those who would not think of coming forward if they 
knew themselves. 

Few questions can ever come before the mind of a 
young man who gives credible evidence of piety, of 
greater importance or of more solemn import than this : 
" Is it 'my duty to try to obtain an education with a 
view to the Gospel ministry?" It is a question which 
often awakens deep solicitude in the bosom of the pastor, 
of the oflScers of the church, and of the Sunday-school 
teachers,^as they look round upon the young men within 
their communion. And in discussing this question, it 
seems to me that there are several severe temptations 
to which such a youth is exposed, and of which he 
ought to be tenderly and faithfully warned. 

1. The temptation of desiring to study for the sake of 
respectabiiity. 

The human heart is selfish and vain. I dp not say 
that such thoughts as the following pass through the 
mind in this regular train ; but I can safely appeal to 
the bosom of many, for whose benefit I am writing, and 
ask if they have never felt any thing like it ? " I am 
now a member of Christ's visible church. I am bom 
to no affluence, to no circle of powerful friends. My 
station in life is that of the common walks. To be iiu:e. 



I'CAH'iMtk.bii'tke £uteor in the thop^ and be as te- 
gpiaUiAe'tM'm}^ neighbouts. But if I should suceeed 
id^obtttlning *n 0duclitibn and become a tniniater, I shall 
Aft a'WMep atrd'a very different sphere. I sfaaH then 
llati^ booksy-^a good libtary, a circle of educated ae- 
i^miiAfaDoeSi and there will be no drde in this, or any 
hther eovfitfy, into "which my profession will not admit 
like* ' M^name will stand on the catalogue of the ed- 
le^/tif the seminary, and of the church, as a student 
and a public man, as long as our language lives. How 
dii^rent this from plodding through life, unknown, and 
tmknowing, just earning enough to clothe and feed the 
4iody, and knowing just enough to fuMI these lower 
duties whose object is to supply the wants of the animal 
iMitore I There are circles into which- 1 can never gain 
admittance ;— there are fountains of knowledge at which 
I can never hope to drink. Why should I not become 
the pride of my friends, the honour of my fiimily, and 
the centre of great respectability ? Yes, I will seek a 
liberal education." 
- You will not suppose me to be blaming the young 
tnan because he has this temptation placed in his way, 
and because these bright visions dance before him. No. 
It is a part of the moral discipline through which he 
must pass. But let him understand the temptation, and 
Realize, that nothing can be further from the ^irit of 
the Gospel, than the spirit of these motives. 
2. The second temptation is that of ambition. 
At first thought, it miglit seem as if this might be 
embraced in the preceding head. But I make this dis- 
'liMtion between the two temptations. Thai was a 
4itiBk^ to' esdape from the present condition ; this, to 
stMuT'^imd walk on the ridges of the earth. The 
y^oong mah in his deliberations looks round, and sees 
**!« and another who, in their youth, were poor, and 
their families unknown. Many of those who now stand 
feear the throne of England were poor boys. Even a 



JmtefiLmQ. ijfaBiifeUop4i0 BhgfaiBd(>lt'iitfMid,.%a»<iiiee|i 
biPfliVjer fafeaidH^sfahnto io^Ckdlbgp;. > i UirrtUn tb^nm^ 
Mhdsd i^ii^im .ihc ndigiatii. iiorkt oA.lOMt/ av^ttukjng^th^ 
iedi lb/ tiid vaBYofi.^ei i «riA>f> of i the. PiincQ /iif rPealNl, 
-^mriypeoo^yarilL tbfe^ dbJ6cts*< of •charity, Sanlt^ loi UnoA 
^e iwv^^ itloe iiiead) oft ^Goll^es^ «Bdb Theologioal S«m- 
juiBftsjar) aoiii«^ &»: aft. tkej head^ of' tnv great ' beii«wiykB^ 
<lpf pa(dofto 4if ..the- dayi and a hoat of siidk Btaud higl^ 
laMiift «iMt eikviable situations. Why Bhould not 4^ f 
AVUit jfovlida that /le shoidd do the sane, luid hei»- 
fafter ibe ktfovQ ai the President of a College, tbeautkii)r 
pft4)<n)ithr«dKaijed book| or the centre of aome cam- 
foandii^ jndoeiice ^ Nothing, surely. And he vho.is 
^ovi^iimkfioMrn and unnoticed, a mechanic's aj^entica^ ar 
<«f ffraaer'aboy, or an under clerk, will yet reach a height 
•fvcufo/ which his iniuence shall be felt the world over! 

.•t| dd not hdieve that our young men have yet felt the 
ip|yw^r'of Jdiia temptation as much aa they will feel it. 
tlVwUX fiVary year become more and more strong ; and 
I beg of our young men not to mistake suoh motiveia, 
1^ oaUithem a zeal for Jesus Christ. The flame may 
ascand high, and fiU the bosom, but neither the oil nor 
1^ fi^ei is from the sanctuary of God. 

I 3w Tl^ third temptation comes in his expectation qf 
pwsing ai» easier life, if he becomes a minister. 
•, |[Fhj9 hours of toil and severe tasking, through which 
the minister passes, are unseen, — while all the hard 1»- 
bours of the mechanic^ of the fanner, and of the mer- 
chant» /ire seen and known. You see the ona m his 
ahopi a|id the other in his field, and the third in his at^ra 
.or^QQ 'ebmige, and know just how much fatigiia eaoh 
an4ttt^s» When you see the dergyman, he. is walkix^ 
onriding,; or velaxuig in aoma way or other.' He, ap- 
.pegr$»it<» \»i «t leiaore, and he reoHy m sou He dasigns 
(to . b^ sa .when you see him. But if you would see htfn 
!V9(yk,/jjust.peep into^his study, when he knows that on 
.^he. Sabbat he is to preaeh two or three times, acid 
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as many times during the week ; that he must now sit 
down, and discover what his people need, and then take 
his pen, and "think it all out," till thought will not 
come, the head grows dizzy, and the nerves become 
excited, the body disordered, and every thing in the 
system is vibrating with anguish. In tlie mean time, 
calls are made, and to be made. Interruptions unex- 
pected, unnecessary, and unmerciful occur ; a thousand 
duties come in, a thousand anxieties arise, while he 
knows there is not a single individual in his parish who 
can understand his situation, or in the least sympathize 
with him. There is no agony so great as that of trying 
to think, and to beat out oil for tlie sanctuary, when 
neither the mind nor the body will obey the will. And 
yet, in the estimation of multitudes, there is no life so 
easy as that of clergymen. A man who, now and 
then, addresses the jury for two hours with point and 
effect, is thought to be an intellectual giant ; while he 
who has twice the amount of preparation and speaking 
to do every week, is thought to be a man of leisure ! I 
have known a man in the ministry who had at least 
forty calls a week from people out of his parish, who 
preached and attended meetings at least three times on 
the Sabbath, and three times during the week, who had 
a numerous correspondence on business pertaining to 
the church of God, who had a parish wide in extent, 
and laborious in the calls to be met, and one of the 
best people in the world, and yet all wondering why he 
did not visit them more ! I am not given to com- 
plaining; but what I want is, that our young men, who 
in any measure think of seeking the ministry, whatever 
else they may dream of, or hope for, should understand, 
that this is the very last place for leisiire or ease. 

4. Another temptation ariseafrom the wcamUh of first 
religiotis impressions and a warm imagination, 

" When I first began to think of the ministry," said 
an old minister to me, then panting under the asthmai 
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' I thought I could convert, or at least convince every 
body, could I once get into the pulpit. I have been in 
the ptdpit for thirty years, and eveiy year see more and 
more cleariy that I can do nothing." It is far from 
being uncommon that young men feel that they could, 
even without education, preach better than most mini- 
sters. They have all the warmth of a first love. Some- 
times they have spoken a few words in a small religious 
meeting, or led in prayer, and the conviction that they 
are to do great things, is not a little strengthened by an 
ordinary success. Did they not do well ? Their older 
brethren did not wish to damp their ardour, and ex- 
pressed approbation only. *' I have often," said a most 
devoted student to me, " I have often, especially in the 
beginning of my course of study, sat down and looked 
forward to the time when I should be in the pulpit. I 
seem to see a great congregation gathered around me, 
all attentive, all eager, and all melted into tears, and 
multitudes into contrition. I know this to be wrong, 
and I try to guard against it; but from habit, and pride 
of heart, such pictures of vanity arise too often." Is 
this not in accordance with the visions of too many ? 
There are bright hues thrown over the imaginations of Ihe 
young, and these airy hopes often pass before the mind. 
That young man, with what 2esd does he e3cpect to 
labour ! With what eloquence and power does he ex- 
pect to preach! In labours and popularity, how far 
will he surpass the plodding men who now occupy the 
pulpit f In toils how unwearied will he be ! In suc- 
cess, how glorious f Alas ! if this be all that feeds the 
flame on the altar of his heart, he may offer even his 
life to himself, and find the ofiering poor, useless, and 
disappointing! 

A young man who proposes to undertake the great 
work of preparing for the ministry, should have, as it 
seems to me, the following qualifications. I would call 
these necessary qualificatums. 
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1. Piety that is ardent^ cokstantj humble^ and tried. 

No man can be happy in any employment, in which 
his taste does not find congeniality. And no man can 
enjoy the appropriate, responsible, and sacred work of 
the ministry, unless his heart is baptized into the spirit 
of Jesus Christ. One, who left the ministry for poli- 
tical life, said to a class-mate who continued devoted to 
the work of the ministry, *^ You really love to hold forth, 
do you?" 

" Yes, I do love to preach the gospel ! *' 

"Well, for myself, I never disliked any thing so 
much as to hold forth ! " 

Commendable frankness ! And we should not have 
to mourn that so many who enter tiie ministry, leave it 
to become politicians, and farmers, and men of business, 
if none crossed the threshold, except those whose hearts 
were truly devoted to Jesus Christ. Not but that cir« 
cumstances may thwart their plans, and turn aside some 
from their original intentions ; but such cases would be 
seen to be special providences. ^'Are you thinking 
whether you ought to become a minister ? " I would 
say to every young man in our churches : '^ Then see if 
you really have piety, — deep piety. Piety which will not 
suffer you to neglect the duties of the closet a single 
morning or evening, — that which will not suffer you to 
neglect the word of God a single day, — that which will 
not suffer you to live in a single sin, — that which 
fills the heart, the last thing at night, and the first in 
the morning, — that which sweetens your temper, and 
spreads a contented spirit over you, — that which causes 
you to examine the heart faithfully every day, and to 
lament the past and pray for strength in future, — that 
which fills the mind and the heart, and leads you many 
times every day to lift the heart to God in prayer even 
while engaged in your business. Have you that piety 
wbichii instead of puffing you up, and permitting you to 
swim in spiritual pride, leads you to think less and 
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less of yourself? Sttcb a' piety as WiH xi6i fls^riiuri at 
seeming negleet, not uneasy iii a lowly seat f ^ucli a 
piety as vr^ carry you cheerfully back fVoih'yoUr 
hopes, if the advice of fHeuds or any oilier' pirovi^ 
denoe of God, turns you airide from entering the minln 
stry ? Have you a piety that lives in the heart and 
sheds its breath there, to warm and purify that heart 
for the Holy Ghost? And are you willing to he any 
thing, and to do any thing which will promote the glory 
of God ? Has your piety 'been of any standing, or 
brought forth any fruits, or is it only the blossoming of 
the tree, without any trial of its fruits? 

How many young men can he pointed out who gave 
high promise and excited strong hopes when they first 
set out, and who were caressed by the good, but Who' 
have accomplished little or nothing in the church of 
God ! ** The high affection of some people may b^ 
compared to a summer's brook after a hasty rain, which 
is full and noisy for a little time, but soon becomes dryl 
But true, divine love, is like a river which always runs, 
though not always with equal depth and flow, and never 
ceases till it finds the ocean." I beg that none may 
mistake the first ardour of feeling for genuine piety ; 
and suppose that thdr piety is genuine, sincere, deep, 
and likely to be lasting, if it has no other evidence but 
that of feeling, and which is only based upon the expe* 
rience of a few days or weeks. Let any young man 
examine his heart on this point, as thoroughly as did 
Pliny Fiske on the question of his becoming a ihis^' 
sionary, and he will find no cause to regret it, whatever 
may be the result to which he (^all come. ' - 

2. The ycung man ought, at least in aome ffooS degrte*, 
to be se^-moved to the work, ' 

Some may be fearful that if I press this pointy 1^ 
shall keep back some modest, retiring) and promisihjgf' 
young man. It is possible ;--*-«uid no one woidd i^gt^t' 
such a result more than myself. But you WHl remain-' 

aa3 
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ber that all our habits of education and training at this 
day, are such as to prevent any very dangerous effects 
from modesty. You very well know, that no man, 
destitute of property, and unknown, can undertake a 
course of study for nine or ten years, and undergo all 
the hardships and privations of this course, without a 
strong determination, and a powerful something within, 
constantly impelling him onward. He who has to be 
solicited to come forward to the work of the ministry, 
will he in danger of feeling all the way, that he is acting 
upon the advice and responsibility of others ; and then 
must be encouraged and urged continually. When an 
obstacle is thrown in his way, instead of taking hold 
and throwing it aside, or going over it, he will wait 
for somebody to come and help him, or turn back 
afiiighted and disheartened. In a conversation which I 
once had with the beloved Cornelius, he made the remark 
to me with great emphasis, " Give us the young men, and 
the influence which are self-moved, except astthe Spirit 
of God moves them." I have seldom felt that I was 
doing right to invite, and especially to mge, a young 
man to study for the ministry. If he has not what the 
eloquent Home calls a ** passion " for the work, so that 
he needs no urging, no caressing, and so that he feels 
that nothing but death or the most decided frown of 
Providence can turn him back, he is probably not the 
man. It may be said that God called the youth David 
fh)m the sheepfold, when he had no thought of the 
throne. It is true. But the cases are not parallel, 
lliey toouldhe parallel, if, after God had offered him the 
crown, he had had to be continually urged to press on 
and obtain it ; and if at every step it had been seen that 
he had not the courage, the strength of mind or of pur* 
pose, which are indispensably necessary for him who has 
to wade through difficulties, to obtain and retain his post 
3. The young man ought to have a weUrhalaneed mkuL 
A singularity of dress or manners always detracts 
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from the usefulness o£ » minister. (^the> Gospel of <Gbriat( 
and so does every singuleritj^iniprc^optioiias ikwofiut^ 
a prominent part of the character. There < are nnaifi 
men who have almost thrown away the uKefttlnoMiiif 
their whole life, hy possessing and indi]dgiiig theiMRit» 
and their tident at the ludicrous*> -Some ftmyids 4ioe 
wits and -etory-^Mers hj nature and eduoatiiHb , Snch 
men> wfaea in tiie ministry, may. do some geod^fand 
erea. BMich> if they have some other lemarludile.qttfditMs 
of mind and heart; hut they do good kt spite of their 
infirmities^ Others again have what I should oaU:A 
^een iireak in thoU) — a kind of boyishness which, in 
the end, is almost sure to destroy their useiidness. Why 
does that man who appears so well in the pulpit^ seem 
to lose ell his influence the moment he has. left il? 
Because he has that something whieh leads him to a9(y 
things weak and foolish, — not malevolent; so tha^t, 
during the week, he destroys more good than he can do 
on the Sabbath* If there be any incurable oddity Dr 
eccmtricity of character, it is a radical defect. Theie 
ought to be a good stock of strong common sense in the 
composition of every one who studies for the ministcy. 
And if any wish to study who do not possess it» I hope 
they will pause long before coming to a decision. 
4v A young man mtghtto have potency ofeharaoiir* 
Every thing in the habits of our people, tends to deve- 
lop character early ; and by the time tiiat a young cqea 
has to decide whether or not he ought to study foe the 
ministry, he is usually the possessor of some kind/fff 
character. Is he slow and dull on other suhjeete ^ t He 
will be likely to be so in study and thought. > A9A>ys 
thoughts and conceptions obsente aind tutbid? ; Tk^ 
will be so as a student Does this or that young tiGM^ 
lack force of character^ so that he is.noff p^i^UaciL^ 
prompt and good at doing anj^ thin^ ? I>e{ie«|d.i»pflp 
it, he lacks a cardinal qualification. .But([^^A(f cunda/my 
one ikwff'promptkf and ejicienti^ ifcis vt^DVJUnh in his 
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favour. The road is so long, so much of it is desert, 
solitary, and dreary, the toil to pass over it is so great, 
that few can hold out, fit themselves for the ministry, 
and contiDue on their way through life, and accomplish 
any thing great or desirahle, unless they have some 
character to hegin with. And I should feel it to he a 
fearful responsibility to advise any youth to commence 
study, who had not given evidence of powers and of 
strength, which will hear up through floods that are 
cold, and under suns that wither the strength of ordi- 
nary men. If the world is to he gathered in, we must 
have soldiers, who like the gifted Gordon Hall, are 
every way equal to their day. 

I do not plead for great men, gifted men, brilliant 
men ; these are not what is wanted to go out mto the high- 
ways and hedges of the earth, and compel men to come 
in ; but this is a day of hardships for the soldier of the 
cross ; and three hundred men who « can lap water," 
are far better than ten thousand who quail at the first 
sight of difficulties and dangers. The early history of 
Dr. King, now a beloved missionary at Greece, is an 
example of what I mean. His parents were poor, and 
in his native village there seem not to have been the 
•advantages of a common district school, — a vacancy 
which would now be a wonder in almost any part of 
New England. Mr. Maynard was teaching school in 
the town adjoining. 

"One cold morning, on entering his school-room, 
Mr. Ma3mard observed a boy whom he had not seen 
before, sitting on one of the benches. The lad soon 
made known his errand to his instructor. He was fif- 
teen years old; his parents lived seven miles distant ; 
he wanted an education, and had come from home on 
foot that morning to see if Mr. Maynard could help 
him contrive how to obtain it Mr. Maynard asked him 
if he had any acquaintances in town who would assist 
him in acquiring an education ? 
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" ' No.' ( 

" ' Can your paienU reoder any assistance?' 

"•No.* 

" ' Have you any fHends who will help you?' 

"'No.' 

" ' Well, how do you expect to obtain an education!,' 

" ' I don't know, but I thought X would conte andi 
lee you.' 

" Mr. Maynard told him to rentun that day, atid he 
would Bee nhu could be done. He discovered that 
young King was poseesBed of good sense, but of no un- 
common brilliBticy. He was patticularly struck with 
the cool and resolute msnnec in which he undertook to 
conquer difficulties which would have intimidated cqui' 
mon minds. Id the course of the day Mr. Maynard 
made provision for having him boarded tbrough the 
winter in the family with himself, the lad paying far hia 
services by manual labour. He gave himself diligently 
to study, in which he made commendable, but not rapid 
proficiency, embracing every opportunity of reading and 
converaadon for obtaining knowledge." 

5. A yoang man ought to potieu tuch a mind at can 
he ditcipliaed. 

I do not know that all will understand what I say on 
this point. But every instructor Icnows that there are 
minds which seem to be so loosely put together, that 
there is no such thing as disciplining them. It seems 
to be impossible to make them comprehend what is 
meant by accuracy. A lesson is novcr so acquired llmt 
they can feel in any degree sure of it. It may be owing 
somewhat to the judgment, somuuhat to linhit, some- 
what to a bad memory, but more to mi indolence of 
mind, which it is very difficult, if not impoaeible, to over- 
come. Such minds may he fainiiiarly eonipared to 
hailing a garment, instead of sewing it. He wuuldmake 
but a poor tailor whose only ability constated in liui^g 
the former. There is an awkwanlncaa at every atlcTiipt 
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•t any thing intellectoal, and a seeming determination 
to be inacciurate, which seems inherent, and which no 
discipline or care overcomes. The man is a clown in 
thought all his days. Who can have any hesitation in 
saying that such men ought not to be educated for the 
mintstiy? The above qualifications I should esteem 
essential. 

Suffer me now to mention some traits of character, 
which, if they be not essentials, are nevertheless of great 
importance and exceedingly desirable, 

1. A good comttUuUon and good health. 

Few may think of becoming students at an advanced 
age, with any hope of success, without these. Other 
things being equal, the earlier a young man commences 
study, the better. I know that Dr. Buchanan com- 
menced study at the age of twenty-four; and he did a 
vast work. But he was an uncommon man; while most 
of us, in these days, are common men. If his example 
has encouraged some at an advanced age to study, who 
have done much good, it may be questioned whether it 
has not also led some to do i^ who, in so doing, mistook 
the leaduigs of Providence. The age, however, ia not 
so essential as good health. 

2. A good common English education. 

There are many things in the progress of an educa- 
tion which require age and judgment. There are others, 
not less important, which can be learned only in early 
life. Good readers must acquire the art and habit early; 
and I have never known a man to spell accurately, who 
did not learn to do so in early life. The want of these 
will mortify and degrade through a whole life. No after 
education can conceal the deficiency, or remedy the 
defect Should a young man ask my advice as to his 
duty, whose early education had been thus neglected, I 
should feel that it was an evil of a very serious nature, 
which he would long feel and lament 

3. A good disposition is very denrable. 
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By this I mean, a disposition which is not continiudly 
soured hy envy and jealousy; — ^which is not looldng at 
the dark side of men, and of things ; — which is not fret- 
ful; and which is not prone to feel discontented. As 
these are marks of a second or third-rate mind, they 
must continue through life; for the possessor can never 
rise so high, hut he can see very much above him, and 
very much to create or awaken envy and jealousy. 

4. A good reputation before conversion, 

A man may do wrong, and it may be known openly, 
— he may violate publicly some command of God, and 
yet he may repent and be a good man ; but the circum- 
stances must be peculiar, which can render it best for 
such an one to enter the ministry. That dereliction of 
duty, and that public sin, will hang upon him like lead, 
and cleave to him like the leprosy through life; and the 
probability that he can outlive it, or outgrow it, is very 
small. A minister must not only be without spot, but 
he must never have worn a garment that was spotted. 
There is no comer of the land where his whole history 
will not follow him; and he who puts on the public 
character of the priesthood, puts on a garment of light 
through which his whole character is read. 

I do not mention these things with a view of dis* 
couraging any ; but of aiding those who wish to know 
what is the path of duty. I do believe there are enough 
young men now on earth, whom the God of nature and 
of grace has endowed with proper qualifications, were 
they rightly trained, to supply the whole earth with the 
ministry of reconciliation. And I trust the providences 
of God, and the loud calls of a perishing world, will call 
them into the vineyard. The field is white. The harvest 
is ready. And while I would not and could not con-* 
scientiously advise any one to seek the ministry, who 
has not most of the qualifications enumerated, I would 
most earnestly exhort every young man in our ohuvchts 
to examine Ids heart, his character, and his circum- 
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Stances, to see what is his duty. If, on examination and 
prayer, and after consulting with his most judicioiis 
Christian friends, he feels it to he his duty to seek for 
an education, let him do it, and the church of Gpd will 
stand hy him. This is the only way in which the fshurch 
can supply herself with ministers; and these make the 
men. Christ chose his apostles from among common 
men; and there the church looks for all her earthly 
strength, and her choicest sons. 

In the decisions to which the teacher comes in regard 
to particular individuals, however, he will need to exeiv 
eise very great caution. Some have their mental cha- 
racter developed very slowly, and late in years, and yet 
finally show that they possess first-rate powers of mind. 
I am not sure that tlds is not usually the case with 
minds which become strong and solid; just as nature 
has ordained that the oak, the lignum vitae, or any other 
tree distinguished for strength and solidity, shall mature 
slowly; while the willow and poplar become tr^es in a 
short time. Of course, you will not look for full, mature 
character, till there has been an opportunity to develop 
it. The diaposiiion is eaily and surely exhibited ; but 
the mind is drawn out by culture. Remember that a 
powerful, noble mind, may be found beneath a very 
rough exterior; just as the richest ores are. sometimes 
found beneath the wild-looking mountain, and the finest 
statue can be brought from the roughest piece of marble, 
by the skilful use of the chisel. In looking at young 
men to decide whether or not they should study for the 
ministry, we must expect to find little more than the 
germs of that character which we hope finally to obtain. 
The teacher who first picked up the great Dr. Morrison 
in the streets, and brought him into the Sunday School, 
had no conception what a blessing he Was rearing up 
ibr the good of man. 

« It should be home in mind also that no seeming ob- 
fltacles should prevent a young man from seeking to 
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study for the ministry. By these I mean, such as ob- 
scurity of station, want of the means of education, want 
of friends to aid him, and the like. These will all giv» 
way before energy, perseverance, and faith. Let such 
a youtb commit his case to God, and a way will her 
opened by which he can serve his Lord and Master. 

Let the calculations be made to obtain a thorough, 
systematic, ^11, and complete education, before begin- 
ning to preach. There are short roads to the pulpit ; 
but I would most earnestly advise that no young man^ 
take any one of them. The awakened, active mind of 
this age, cannot be influenced or controlled, except by 
disciplined mind ; and if the mind be not disciplined 
before entering the ministry, the calls for constant 
labour, and the habits already formed, forbid the hope 
of doing much to discipline it afterwards. But would I 
not prefer to have a young man enter the ministry with 
a shorter course of study, rather than not at all? I 
reply, that this question need neither be asked nor an- 
swered, — ^because no one need stay out of the ministry, 
nor go into it half-fitted, at this day. I consider the 
question as settled, that the ministry must be educated, 
and that too, in the most thorough manner. During 
the ten years that I have been in the ministry, I have 
known many institutions, colleges, and theological 
schools, rise up, proposing to educate men in a kind of 
short way; and in every instance, they have either 
fallen in the attempt, or else have thrown aside the 
scheme, and come into the only practicable plan, that 
of giving a thorough, systematic education. This will 
and must be the case. I could mention young men 
too, in the circle of my acquaintance, who felt that 
they were too poor, or too old,, to go through the regular 
course of study for the ministry, and who, consequently, 
took a shorter course ; and 1 have never known an in- 
stance in which the course was not to be deeply regretted. 
They have foiled of doing much good, either through 

B B 
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want of mentBl furniture, or discipline of mind by^hick 
ihey could acquire what was needed, or some balance 
of mind Which a thorough training only could give. - • 

It is a great Uung to train up one good, devoHed mi^ 
nister for Jesus Christ; and he who is permitted to do 
as much as this, should feel that he lives not in vain. 
He is putting a train of events in motion, which will 
affect the world as long as time shall endure. He is 
calling, through the instramentality of iy» prcaoher, 
many souls into, life, is raising up odier heralds of the 
Gospel, and sending streams of mercy to the^nds of 
the earth. 

There is no one thing among the wants of the church 
of God, at the present time, so much in demand as wdi- 
disciplined and well-educated ministers. The clrarch 
has property enough, and too much. — She is injured by 
its abundance : — she is willing to us? it for God, but w« 
want men to be her agents, messengers, and servants : 
—she is willing to educate any number, and is able to 
do it. Let them come at her call, and receive the gift 
of an education at her hands : — she is willing to send 
them to the destitute parts of this land, and they are 
crying for them to come. Let our young men rise up 
at this call, and gird on the harness. The woiid'is open 
at all points, — the call is from every comer of the eardi, 
** Come over and help us!" The church is ready to 
sustain her sons, while they go forth to do the work of 
preaching the Gospel to every creature. Let our dear 
youth hear the call, and make themselves ready to 
enter the vineyard. They must do it They are tempted 
to court ease, to gain property, which is now so readily 
obtained ; but they must forego all this, and live, labeur, 
and die for Christ. Let our teachers furnish men4nm 
their own number ,- let them train up their pupik for 
this hoJy service ; — ^let them make every school a nur- 
sery of young prophets of the Lord. Oh ! if every 
Sunday Sdiool in this land' should train up one every 
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year, for the next ten years, wlio V^jonfined to the poor, 
idmurfsterof Christ, how aoon wouliv the priesU and 
yertedyandthenultionaof her inhabitanufw^ \^l ^o ^l j,^ 
the pFBues of redeeming love, andpardonui^ disturbed 

^'^^^^'^^'^^^ ^»nt, such 

CHAPTER XIV. S^ese 

• I SHCOURAGEMENTS TO FAITHFULNESS. 

DtieoDBAOEHENTSare inieparahle from every attempt 
at being useful. £ had thought of devoting this chap- 
ter to the consideration of those which attend the faithM 
teacher in the Sunday School. But they need not be 
pointed out, nor dwelt upon : they will come of their 
otm accord ; but the wisest way is to think as little of 
them as possible, and to resolve that they shall never 
xetard or stop our efforts. The world is at war with the 
kingdom of holiness ; and in whatever shape effort is 
made to reclaim it from the dominion of the prince of 
the power of the air, there will be obstacles and diffi- 
culties. Ever since the first promise, that the seed of 
the woman should crush the serpent's head, it lias been 
so. It is a part of the moral discipline through^ which 
the people of God must pass. No class of active, de- 
voted Christians has ever met with so much opposition^ 
as did the Apostles and early Christians. But they 
neither stopped nor turned aside for such opposition. 

About one hundred and twenty disciples, after the 
death of their Master, were gathered together for prayer, 
and the Holy Spirit descended upon them ; and then 
they aU spake with tongues, and preached the Gospel 
to ike people of many different languages. Tbe con- 
sequence was a great excitement : a crowd collected ; 
some mocked, and then Peter preached to them a ser- 
mon, with an application, and three ^ousand were con- 
verted. Then they had time enough for prayer and 
religious duties, and money enough for benevolent pur- 
poses ; for each ** sold his possessions, and parted them 
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to aU men as every man had ^f ed, and continued ^ajly 
with one accord in the temple." Then tjie l^^i^ man 
:va8 healed ; a crowd collected j Peter .preached a^q^^^ 
sermon with: an application,, and five thousfutid, yf,^T^ 
converted. The high priest and nohles are alarmed 
anjd i^dig^ant^t all this e*cUeme^t ;. tjbi^y M^m. Peitjef 
aod John, and demand of them hy what a^thoifity .t;l¥^y 
did 89 ; and the^ Peter preac^hed the. GoappJ, jf£4^ti(^fl)^ 
U^ the high priest and nobles. The Apostf^s ,^f .pm-^ 
manded to hold their peace, aire . threajte;ifi^d. ^4.4^1^ 
m:ifi|ed; and they immediately return tp t^ejir,,wjp;rl^ oi^ 
preaching to the people. Again they are seized ^^ 
imprisoned ; but an angel releases them^ ^nd ^ey <;p,i|H 
tlnup to preach, A third time they ar.e tak^^^^fj 
beaten ; but they rejoice that they are counted ,]vo^^ 
tot suffer, and without delay resume their wiork. ., ^^ 
excitement spreads and increases; Jerusalem. is ^lj[e'| 
with their doctrine ; the opposers are in great perplexitjj 
i^rhat measures to take to stop it; till at leng&, |^ a 
paroxysm of popular fury, Stephen is seized and 3,(oi^(^ 
to death. 

Here we may suppose there was a pause : the disci-; 
pies probably met to consider what should be dope, im^ 
tf> pray for Divine guidance. Imagine them assemp 
bled, many countenances indicating anxiety and alarm. 
At length one speaks — '* Oh ! the torrent of ridicide Mfith 
which we are assailed ! how shall we ever stand be.fore 
it? " Another remarks, " I can bear the ridicvile verv 
well ; but they tell s^ch fiEdsehoods about u§, ,tl^e^ ^Yfjfi 
utterly ruin our reputation, and destroy all our influence 
amoi^ the people." A third feels it most deeply, tns^ 
^hey. should be hated for the good which they lyere 
doing, and that these falsehoods are invented tp make 
th^^ 9,dJious.oi) account of their usefulness. A fourth 
cannot bear the thought of being charged witl\ 'Wrong 
motives, and having all his efibrts charged to th^eaesfre 
of building up a party. A fiflh feels himself distif artened 
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because their success is principall/confined to the poor, 
— ^that iione of the great and the rich, the priests and 
nobleiry lend them their name and influence, hut do all in 
theiir power to crowd them down. A sixth is disturbed 
that there should be so much noise and excitement, such 
a tumult that there can be no living in the city, if these 
effbrts should go on. Another regrets the disunion of fa- 
milies occasioned by their preaching ; and another points 
to the blood of Stephen, and hints at a little more pru- 
detice', lest they should all be massacred together. 

Now what shall they do in all this trouble ? They 
kneel down and pray together ; they continue for some 
time earnestly engaged in the exercise ; and the clouds 
begin to clear away, — the heaviness is removed from 
their heart, — they are in an entirely different atmo- 
sphere. Now one and another begin to recollect the 
words of Christ, how he had foretold that all this would 
happen in just this manner ; — ^how he had commanded, 
warned, and encouraged them ; promised them a man- 
sion in his Father's house ; he had gone to prepare a 
place for them, and send the Comforter to be with them 
till his return. Aiid now they have only to do their 
duty, and leave the consequences with their Master. 
They see things in an entirely different light, their 
despondency is all gone ; they go again to their work 
with more resolution and earnestness than ever. 

Such was the spirit of primitive Christianity ; this is 
the s[Hrit that should animate us in all our well-directed 
efibrts for the salvation of the soul. 

Let those who engage in teaching and raising up 
Sunday Schools, meet opposition and discouragements 
in this way, and the cause of Jesus Christ can never 
suffer teom the efforts of men. 

I must now proceed briefly to mention a few motives 
which God, in his providence, holds out to the Sunday- 
school teacher to be faithful and untiring in the cause 
in which he has engaged. 

B b3 
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1. The teacher will himself receive benefit in propone 
turn to Ida faUhfidness. 

The providence o£ God seems U> design .tlie Siuiday 
School to be the place where 'the tefteher shall havie aU 
his Christian graces continually called ouit and eserdsf^ 
The man who is faithfixl in his station as a . Sunday-* 
school teacher, can hardly fail of having his Chriatiao 
character improved. { , j ,, 

Are you naturally proud 2 Who is not? . You.imYiiyt 
here associate with ignorance, stupidity, pcfjadipe^^^ 
it may be, with filth. Like your Maater> youmnnt^d^spr 
ciate with the poor. Your intellect nmtt be «KAmp^ 
by coming down to the capacity of the child» Yon VOIb^ 
Tisit the poor, listen to their tales of sQinroW|SyKip$t|^if^ 
with their condition, put yourself in some measvQF^iQ^ 
iheir level, and encounter any prejudices^ boweyef «594]i- 
gar, which they may entertain. Can this be dfHQk^ ^i^fi^ 
out calling the grace of humility somewhat into «^ro|9e ? 

Are you naturally selfish ? You must go jta. jr#Hr 
school, and visit the families, at the time appoi|ite^ let 
the weather be what it may, your own «ase andcc^qi^ 
fort making what demands they may; you most enta' 
the dwellings of sorrow, of woe, of wretchedness ; yon. 
must forego seasons of visiting, social interviews wifh 
friends, leisure for reading, thinking, and, on ^e 39|)r 
bath especially, even a part of your hours of atcicf^ 
meditation and devotion in the closet. It is a. coikstan^ 
call for self-denial; and you cannot be happy .witlumt 
its exercise. , 

Do you in any measure lack patience ? Ypu wiU j^g^c^ 
with the stupid and the dull, whom you must in^t^mon^; 
with the stiff-necked and the stubbprni with whom jfqa 
must bear and forbear; with ingratitude whicA atr^j^oves 
seems too much for poor human nMura tp b^atVtn.Yo^ 
will have to follow your scholars firpm week ^im^Jcfrr 
sometimes discovering that they are weaii€>d .withtiydlir 
teachings, sometimes that they would gladjy gefitiuviiy 
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if they Mv&L ' Can yoa do all this, and endure all this, 
without a patience constantly increasmg? 

*«Afe'cttndd8cen8idn, affability, meekness^ gendeness, 
goodnefe^, long-suffering, Christian love, that hopeth all 
Aings, endtoeth all things, tequired? 'Kiey are all 
cdSled'fhto daily exetcise, and aH, if asfced of the Giver 
<Jf yr gdodile$8, m\\ freely h6 given, and abundantly 
strengthened and increased, by the blessed Spirit of ooft-^ 
fcOlftHiott; 'undl every precious stone in the diadem of 
(Dhrisflfiiri grscBS be set in its place, and bumished, and 
tatH/e'f^ f(^ Chlisf s sake, to be added ta those whkh 
fev^tthol*e shall bum and blaze around the throne, and 
ferfghCferf'and brighten, throughout eternity, in the pui* 
and 'liC^ splendours of the glory of God and of th« 
Lam^/' Thus, they **ihat be wise shall shiM as the 
ifiphtness of the firmament, and they thai turn many t6 
fiffMeifttskess, as the stars for ever andever,*^ 

'Z/'Thefaiikfld teacher wUl hav^ the thanks pf his 
mAldf^ ifk after Ufe, 

' Pew teachers are aware how long they are remem* 
hered, and, if faithful, with how much affection, by their 
ftehiolaw. More than twenty years ago, a lady, in a des* 
titute neighbourhood, opened in her own house, what 
iih& dffled a Sunday School. The Bible and the Cate^ 
«hism were recited by a number of children who united 
inth'e school. This teacher was a mother, and often 
hjWB^en known to hear thirty or forty Tecitations 
irftlr an infknt in her arms. These self-denying labours 
were not overlooked by the great Head of the church; 
Th6se who attended her school grew up altogether unlike 
othfew in the same neighbourhood, who did not attend, 
^The tet^ldhig ci their minds and the forming of their 
ielMi%^tfs seem to have been done by her, and that too, 
it! Aom^'iMtatices, when the almost omnipotent example 
of 'pttWriti was'directly opposed to her influence. Three 
t^f het-'^holars' were the datighters of profhne and 
iAieili^ai& ^tt-ents. Sutjh ^vas the hold which this 
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devoted teacher obtuned over their a^^tioaa and 
fidence, that she rescued them firom the niinofOftiiifltieiioe 
of these parents, and trained (hem to be oiBamenlB* in 
society. They were respectably settled in lif«» 

Several of her scholars who had removed to* ofthev 
places, and who had grown out of her recoUectioUy iiave 
been known to return and extend tlie warm hand of 
greeting, and hail her as their former teacher and friend* 

One of her pupils who had taken up her residente in 
a new and remote section of the State, was indnoed, by 
a remembrance of the example and influence of this 
teacher, to go and do likewise. She also collected 
children around her, and taught them the thinga whick 
pertain to their eternal welfare. 

One scholar, while on her death-bed, sent a messenger 
from the town in which she was residing, to request 
this teacher to come and see her. She was unaUe to 
go ; but just as the young lady wps gomg into eternity, 
leaning upon the staff of &e Redeemer, she left a special 
message for her teacher : " TeU her that her ineiructifnu 
m that little Sunday School were blessed to the eahaium 
of my soitL" Such was the influence of one teacher, 
and she a mother at the head of a family I Such wan 
the rewards which she lived to receive! All may not 
see the results of their labours so clearly. Sometimes, 
for wise reasons, the teacher will not be permitted to see 
the results, and to hear the offerings of the gmteful 
scholar in this life. But the word of God shaU Aot 
return to Him void. The seed may seem to die ; )mt 
it will, in God's own time, spring up, and bear fruit 
unto eternal life. As an illustration of this I haiv« often 
been affected at an incident connected with Heaiy 
Martyn. If I mistake not, my reader will be also*. 

Some years since an English gentleman spent seyexal 
weeks at Shiraz, Persia. He attended a public 4iiuier 
with a party of Persians, among whom was oxte who 
took but little part in the conversation. He was below 
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raiddle <age, ^eiious, and mild in countenance. His 
naBetra»Hahoin6d Rahetn. In the course of a reli- 
giou»^S0Bff«nation> the Englishman expressed himself 
with some* levity ; at which Mahomed fixed his eyes 
upon him- with such a look of surprise, regret, and re- 
proof, as) reached his very soul. Upon inquiry, the 
gentkeaftaa found that he had been educated as a Moliah, 
(JMn0sl,)"thoagb he had never officiated ; that he was 
mueh Inspected, was learned, retired in his habits, and 
w^idr«#» out to attend that party only by the expec- 
tatfbii of me^tSaag an Englishman — to whose nation and 
haagv^Age he was much attached. In a subsequent in- 
ikmii/Wf. Mahomed Bahem declared himself a Christian, 
and gave the following account of the happy change in 
kitttfieirf^aiid feelings. 

^ ^Inrth^ year 1223 (of the Hejira), there came to this 
city ah Englishman, who taught the religion of Christ 
witb a boldness hitherto unparalleled in Persia, in the 
teidat;of ittuch scorn and ill-treatment from our Mollahs, 
as W^ as ihe rabble. He was a beardless youth, and 
evideiitly enfeebled by disease. He dwelt among tis 
fortmnre than a year. I was then a decided enemy to 
Infidels, as the Christians are termed by the followers 
af Mfthomet : and I visited this teacher of the despised 
sect; with liie declared object of treating him with scorn, 
and exposing his doctrines to contempt. Although I 
pers^v^red for some time in this behaviour toward him, 
I fbund that every interview not only increased my re- 
riptet for the individual, but diminished my confidence 
m the faith in which I was educated. His extreme for- 
bearance towarrls his opponents, — ^the calm and yet con*- 
vlncing manner in which he exposed the fallacies and 
sophiKtriesp by which he was assailed, (for he spoke Per- 
sia 'e*K<i6llentfy,) gradually inclined me to listen to his 
di'gHithents, to itiquire dispassionately into the subject of 
thStn, ahd finally to read a tract which he had written 
ill f^^\y tb a' defence of Islamism by our Chief Mollahs. 
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Need I detain you longer? The result of my examina** 
tion was a conviction that the young disputant was 
light. Shame, or rather fear, wiUiheld me firomi avow- 
ing this opinion. I even avoided the society of the 
Christian teacher, though he remained in the city «o 
long. Just before he quitted Shiraz, I could not xedwn 
from paying him a farewell visit Our conTersatinn-r- 
the memory of it will never &de from the tablet. of my 
mind — sealed my conversion. He gave me a book^rrit 
has ever been my constant companion — the study of it; 
has forme^ my most delightful occupation — ^its contentt 
have often consoled me." Upon this he put inta lua 
hands a copy of the New Testament in Persian. Om 
one of the blank leaves was written—" Tiere ^ jiey 
in heaven over one sinner that rdpfnfoM.*-^ Hbhbv 
Marttn." , I . . 

3. The faithful teacher unU have the eonedousnegM of 
carrying light, and hdpe, and mercy into many familiee 
where they would otherwise he exduded. 

The faithful teacher will be a blessing to all, — th« 
rich as well as the poor. But the greater part of this 
world is poor; and the Gospel is emphatically designed 
for the poor. Every ray of light which you carry into 
the dark bosom, cheers, devates, and blesses. Every 
family with whom you come in contact, you can aid, 
you can cheer, you can comfort. And m«?ey too^ 
the richest mercy of God, can by you be conveyed 
to the heart over which none that is merely earthly 
can shed her beams. Let a few teaohen meet, 
who have been faithful a few years, and let them tell 
over the scenes through which they have passed ; and 
your heart woidd not only ache over the miseiy which 
sin everywhere produces, but it would also rejeteeal 
the power which the teacher has of doing good. . I 
should like to mention examples, did drcumstances 
allow it ; but I may be allowed to select a single instance 
of the results of the system, out of scores of examples al 
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hand, all of which are equally interesting. This little 
scene took place in Europe. 

** At th6 foot of a lofty hiU, crowned to the summit 
-M^h'thti richest Terdure, peeped out from among en- 
circling biish-^wood and straggling elms, a miserahle 
nitid ciibin. A streak of smoke rolling up through the 
green trees, was the only sign that met my eye of its 
being iiihabited*. The sun was up, and over the deep 
blue heavens the thin cloud lay sleeping. It was the 
hoiir between sunrise and the fiiU blaze of day. A still- 
ness seemed to lie around the spot, and I felt an inde- 
scribable sensation creep over me as I drew near the 
house of moukning. I paused at the entrance. A low^ 
nrarmuring kind of sound stole upon my ear, and again 
all was hushed. The apartment on the threshold of 
which I now stood was one of the meanest construction. 
It was without a single jnece of furniture that deserved 
the name. In one comer of it a dead body lay stretched 
out, very slightly covered with a tattered coat; and a 
cold kind of horrible feeling crept through my very soul, 
and I should probably have shrunk away from any ftolher 
investigation, if I had not been suddenly arrested by a 
soft, sweet voice, mingled with a low groan, somewhat 
like a death-rattle, that seemed to issue from the same 
apartment I turned my head around, and beheld a 
sight that chained me, as if by magic, to the ground. 
It was heari-thrilling to behold it On a bundle of 
straw, a woman somewhat in years lay apparently in the 
agonies of death. Near her head hung, reclining in deep 
sorrow, a beautiful little half-naked child. On one side 
a lovely girl, about thirteen years of age, knelt ; — a Bible 
was clasped in her thin, slender hands, with which she 
was endeavouring to comfcurt her dying mother ! I in- 
stantly recognised them, — ^two of my Sunday-school 
children ! The meeting was affecting. They had been 
without food jfor some days. The mother died the next 
day in the tritnnphs of that faith which her little 
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daughter taught her out of the BiWe. The girls grew 
up to be respectable members of society, and one of 
them has been a teacher in a Sunday School for a 
number of years." * 

4. It is an encouragemerU to befaUhful^ thai you are 
engaged in a eyttem of usefulneu by which the whoie 
world ia to be benefited. 

There is something disheartening to work alone, and 
to feel that you have not any one to sympathize in your 
trials and difficulties. It is not thus with the Sunday- 
school teacher.- He can hardly go to any part of the 
wide world, without finding fellow-labourers. And the 
system, improved by the experience and the prayers of 
God's people, will yet reach every tribe of men under 
heaven, and become one of the most efficient means in 
the hands of the church by which to fill the earth with 
the salvation of the Gospel. How soon would the Sun- 
day School cause the Sabbath to be sanctified and 
hallowed through the world ! How soon would it do 
that for slavery which nothing has as yet done, or is 
soon likely to do, in this land ! (America.) How sbon 
would it redeem a community, so that our prisons 
would be almost entirely empty ! Mark the following 
testimony of the Chaplain to the great State Prison at 
Sing-Sing, (New York.) " I have lately made pretty 
thorough inquiry among the convicts here, for the pur- 
pose of learning who, and how many, have ever enjoyed 
the advantages of a Sunday School. The result is, that out 
of more thsinfive hundred convicts, not one has been found 
who has ever been, for any considerable time, a regular 
member of a Sunday School ; and not more than two 
or three, who have ever attended such a school at all." 

Most of the missionaries of the present day were faith* 
fdl and indefatigable teachers in the Sunday School at 
home. The consequence has been that they have uni- 
formly introduced the system into the heathen countries 
where they have gone. Those from London early in* 
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troduced it into the Society Islands. It is the testimony 
of Mr. £lUs» that the Sunday School is a vital principle 
in their aystem of operations ; and that God has so abun- 
dantly blessed them, |hat their schools are now almost 
wholly taught by those who were formerly scholars. 
*^ Often has my heart rejoiced to see, early on the Sab- 
bath morning, the little Islanders running to school at 
ih^ sound of the iron suspended from a cocoa-nut tree, 
and struck by a stone, which told them that the hour 
for instruction had come : — often, when the second sum* 
mons from this substitute for a bell intimated that pub- 
lic worship was about to commence, have I heard their 
.voices mingling in sweet melody to the Saviour's praise, 
— then arranged to attend the several places of worship, 
with their clean cheerful faces, their neat attire, made 
from the products of the islands, each with a litde bas- 
ket in one hand, and in the other their books. When, 
the service begun, I have observed them quiet in prayer, 
Attentive to the discourse, and ready on their return to 
;ichool, to meet the questions of their teachers from the 
sermon just heard, with intelligent and appropriate 
answers, I have been unfeignedly thankful to God, 
and delighted with the influence of these niuveries for 
}iis church. 

" Here also they hold their Sunday-school Anniver- 
saries. When a deputation from the Missionary Society 
were there, (Huahine,) more than 1200 adults and 350 
children were present on such an occasion; — the scho- 
lars were examined, and indications of intellect were 
afforded which showed, not that mind, but cultivation, 
was required. They acquitted themselves most credit- 
ably, and showed their acquaintance with the principles 
of the Christian religion, to the surprise and gratification 
pf all. Nor could their neat appearance escape notice. 
After whole chapters, portions of catechism, and various 
hymns, had been recited, some books as rewards were 
distributed, which added not a little to the interefst of the 

c c 
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occasion ; — ^particularly in the instance of one scholar, a 
boy, who, for his diligence and good conduct, received 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, bound in morocco. From 
amidst the admiring multitude stepped forth this child : 
with beating heart and smiling face, he reached forth 
his hand to take the book, put it into his bosom, and conld 
hardly return to his seat, his little heart was so full of joy. 
It was a scene in which it was hard to tell whether chil- 
dren or parents shared the most pleasure ; — ^but there 
was one present,^a mother, — in whose sad countenance 
was depicted the deepest grief, now suppressed by 
covering her face with a cloth, and wringing her hands 
amidst heavy sighing and sobbing, till, overcome by the 
emotions of her soul, it burst forth in touching exclamfr- 
tions. ' Oh, that God had sooner taken away our hard 
hearts ! Oh, that the light of his word had sooner come 
to these islands, — then my poor, poor child had not 
been gone, — she too might have been here to-day!' 
This woman once had a daughter, and had offered her 
as a sacrifice to the idols of the islands, previous to 
the Gospel being made known to them by the mis- 
sionaries.' 

5. You are encouraged to he faithful^ because^ in a 
ehort timet those whom you instruct wiU become fellow* 
labourers with you in the cause of Jesus Christ, 

The best teachers in our schools are those who were 
educated in the Sunday School. They probably re- 
member their own modes of conceiving of truth, their 
difficulties and perplexities ; besides, they have a kind 
of tact which a long acquaintance would naturally give 
them. We hope the time is near when we shall have 
no teachers but those of this description. But what is 
peculiarly encouraging, we do not have to wait till the 
child is matured sufficiently to become a teacher. As 
soon as he is converted to God, he at once becomes a 
little labourer in the vineyard. I have marked a mul- 
titude of instances which might be adduced to illastrate 
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this point,— instances, in which a child had been the 
means of leading parents, friends, and companions, to a 
knowledge of the Saviour. In looking over these cases, 
— all of which are w^U authenticated, — ^I am at a loss 
which to select. I can take but a single case, — one 
that was pointed out to me by a most esteemed friend, 
who, as I suppose, was the writer of the interesting nar- 
rative. Should my conjecture be right, I shall have 
the strongest assurance Uiat there is nothing like exag- 
geration in the account Perhaps every reader could 
recite narratives of the labours of these young disciples 
of Christ, equally interesting, and equally a reproof to 
those who have a name to live, while they are dead. 

" Some years since, a Superintendent was walking 
out at evening, in one of the pleasant villages of Mas^ 
sachusetts. By some providence he turned out of his 
accustomed walk, and was accosted by a child, who 
inquired if he were not a Sunday-school teacher. On 
being told that he was, she sighed, and said that she had 
long been wishing to go to the school, but that her 
parents forbade her. On being asked the reason of 
their objection, she wept profusely, said that her father 
was intemperate, and her mother so wicked, that when 
she asked to go to the Sunday School, they would chas- 
tise her for it, and make her work all the Sabbath. 

'' * Oh ! if my parents were willing, how glad I 
should be!' 

'* < Will you direct me, my child, to your home ? I will 
have some conversation with your parents respecting 
your coming to the school.' 

« < O yes, and will thank you too.' 

'* On entering this dwelling, I breathed forth a prayer 
to God that my visit to this family might be long re- 
membered by me and by them. The child introduced 
me as one of the Sunday-school teachers, who wished to 
have some conversation with her father on the subject 
of his permitting her U* attend the school. 
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" * You wretch ! * he exclaimed to his child, * have 1 
not forbid your going to such places? ' 

" He than called for the rod to chastise her. I felt 
that I was in a delicate position, and at first stood amazed 
at such unnatural cruelty. I remarked that I hoped he 
would not punish the child, particularly as on this 
occasion I had been the cause of exciting his anger. 

" ' YoUr little daughter is kind. Sir, and obedient, is 
she not?' 

" • Yes. But who are you ? 

" * I am your friend, and wish to have a little conver- 
sation with you, if you please.' 

" * Well, talk on.' 

" * I hope you will not correct your child on account 
of my calling to see you, as I was pleased on meetings 
her, with the simplicity of her conversation, and thought 
I should be pleased to see her father.' 

" * Sir, I will take your advice : Jane, you will attend 
to your evening's business.' 

" After conversing with this man for nearly two hoars 
on the subject of Sunday Schools, and the propriety of 
his sending Jane, he partially promised that she might 
go. ' What say you, mother , to our Jane's going to the 
Sunday School ? ' The mother refused with an oath ! 
My heart began to despair, for I thought I had suc- 
ceeded, and was now disappointed from a quarter which 
I did not expect I continued my entreaties for a shoii 
time to no purpose, and promised that 1 would call again. 

'< On the day following I called again, and after three 
hours of painful and laborious conversation, gained the 
consent of these parents that Jane might come to our 
Sunday School. 

" The next Sabbath, with gratitude to God, I had the 
pleasure of introducing Jane into the Sunday School. 
After supplying her with books, I placed her under the 

care of Miss D , one of the most faithful teachers 

in oiu: school. Jane had not been long with us, befoi« 
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it was plain that she had serious thoughts and feelings ; 
and in a few Sahbaths after, her countenance indicated 
that a change too pleasing and too visible to be con- 
cealed, had taken place. 

'* At the close of the school one Sabbath, Miss D. re- 
quested me to remain, that I might have some particular 
conversation with Jane. We tarried after the school 
was closed, and I tiuned to the little girl, who said, — 
** * Oh, Mr. — ^— , you are the kindest of friends in 
this world : you have, by bringing me into this school, 
taught me how to worship God. Before I came here I 
used to feel bad, but could not help it. Miss D — has 
told me that sin is the cause of all our bad feelings, — • 
that we are all sinners in the sight of God. I have also 
learned in this school that we must pray to God that 
he would forgive us our sins. O, Sir, a few Sabbaths 
since I felt that there was no peace to my poor soul, 
and saw, that if I should then die, I must go to hell 
with the wicked. On leaving the school, I resolved to 
pray God that he would give me a heart to love and 
serve him; a heart to fear and obey my parents; a 
heart to love every body. And you cannot know what 
a weight my sins were to me : ] could get no sleep on 
account of my sins. But I have longed for the last few 
days to see you. I have had such new feelings ! My 
load is removed, — I could hardly wait for the Sabbath 
to come, that I might tell you what a Saviour I have 
found. I trust I have given myself entirely to God. I 
feel that there is something in my heart which I cannot 
express. O how thankful to God I am for your care 
and attention, — ^for the instructions of Miss D — for 
ever coming to the Sunday School ; for here I have 
found the Saviour who loves me, and who has said to 
me. Seek me early, — seek me now, and you shall find 
me ! Oh ! will you pray for me, — pray for my father, 
mother, brothers, and sisters ; — I have prayed for them, 
— I will continue to pray for them,* 

CO 3 
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** This account, which I have related in her own lan- 
guage as nearly as possible, was almost too much for 
me. She was then only thirteen years of age. She 
was not only happy herself now in the enjoyment of reli- 
gion, but it was her heart's desire that all her father s 
family might enjoy the same religion. While she did 
not forget to pray for them, she often introduced topics 
in conversation, to interest them in religion. 

" From continued dissipation, the father induced a 
disease, which brought him near the gates of death. 
One morning, on Jane's visiting him, while very weak 
and low, he asked her if she thought he would get well ? 
She replied, with tears, that she hoped he would,—* but 
if it is God's will, dear father , that you should soon die, 
where will your soul be when you enter upon eternity V 
He gazed at her in silence : she then asked if he wished 
to have the good Sunday-school teacher call to see him : 
— * He will pray for and with you.' He then said, 
* Oh ! my child, will you pray for me ? and do you think 
God would hear prayer for such a wicked man as I am V 
The weeping child knelt by the bedside of her sick 
father, and breathed out her soul to God in prayer, that 
he would pardon her dear father's sins, and prepare him 
for the events of the future. The unkind father was 
melted into contrition, on hearing such importunity to 
God, to bestow blessings from the throne of his grace 
upon such a sinner as he had been. The old man now 
prayed, — felt the efficacy of prayer, — felt that he was 
a sinner against God: — yes, the aged sinner prayed; 
and his prayer, we believe, was heard. Under God, 
Jane was the instrument of her father's conversion. 
God in mercy restored him to health, a new man, — an 
humble Christian. On his recovery, he was soon seen 
in the Sunday School, which he had so long opposed, 
where he then confessed, before teachers and scholars, 
how much he then felt on account of his past conduct 
to the school. He asked the forgiveness of all. 
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' He is now an active teacher, in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age, in the Sunday School. The mother 
soon hecaine serious : her brothers and one sister were 
also anxious for the salvation of their souls, and to make 
their peace with God. In a few months from the time 
that Jane entered our school, she came forward with 
her father, mother, four brothers, and a sifter, who all 
joined the church of God ! Thus she was instrumental, 
in one short summer, in the conversion of seven im- 
mortal souls, and all of her own family. Where for- 
merly oaths were daily heard, now morning and evening 
prayer is offered^ and the blessing of God supplicated to 
rest upon Sunday Schools, to which, through the good- 
ness of God, eightundyingsoulsascribe their conversion." 

I cannot leave this beautiful narrative without re- 
minding teachers of two suggestions which arise on 
reading it. One is^ that teachers should not value a 
little time when necessary to meet prejudice, combat 
error, or persuade obstinacy. A few hours of faithful 
labour may save a whole family. The other sugges- 
tion is, that when we have once led those who are 
opposed, to become friends, they are among our warmest 
fHends, and labour with a zeal and an earnestness cor- 
responding to their previous prejudices and opposition. 

6. Hie faithful teacher wUl he tite means of preparing 
many for an immortality of blessednese, 

A beloved member of my church once 'came to me 
with a discouraged heart. She had, I believe, twelve 
young ladies in her class ; she had taught them, she 
had prayed for them, and had apparently done all for 
them that she could. Not one was savingly converted, 
not one was anxious, or even serious ; what could she 
do more ? I recollect saying what little I could to en- 
courage her, — which was not much, for 1 have too 
often had the same feelings in regard to my ministry, 
not to be aware that no human sympathy can reach 
tlie case. But she continued faithfully to instruct them. 
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In a little while God poured out his Spirit apon us, and 
that teacher has since sat down at the tahle of Christ, 
with every one of that class, — celebrating the love that 
redeemed them« Who would not prefer the rewards 
which a faithftil teacher will at last receive from the 
great Redeemer, to all the honours which this world 
can bestow ? To lead one soul to the Lamb of God, — 
to be the benefactor of one immortal mind, will cause 
you to shine as the sun in the firmament for ever and ever. 
But the faithful teacher will do more than this ; he will 
lead several to the waters of life, and to the river of God. 
There are no situations in which the teacher may 
not, and should not labour faithfully, devotedly, and 
prayerfully ; for there are none in which his labours 
will not do good. I introduce the following narrative 
to illustrate the point, that a single teacher, under the 
most unfavourable circumstances, may be a worker 
together with God. I trust, too, that the reader will 
think as I do on this point, after having read it 

A few years since, a man and his wife arrived in the 

town of M , N. Y. as permanent residents. Tliey 

were young, lately married and their prospects for the 
future were bright and cheering. They purchased a 

farm in M , which was then a new country, — and 

had happily spent two or three years in this situation, 
when, by a mysterious providence, the young man was 
called from this world. — With his surviving widow, he 
left two lovely twin in&nts, to deplore a loss which 
time could not retrieve. The widow sought comfort in 
vain from the limited circle of her acquaintance. There 
was no minister of the Gospel in that region to direct 
her to the great source of comfort, nor was there a 
pious friend who could direct her trembling footsteps to 
the cross of Jesus. But she went to her Bible, and by 
the assistance of the Spirit of truth, found that consola- 
tion which a selfish world can neither bestow nor taste. 
She mourned, indeed, a husband who was no more, but 
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she was cheered by the hope that God would protect 
her and hers. She wept over her innocent babes, and 
resolved that while she lived, they should never need a 
mother's care. As they grew up, she endeavoured to 
teach them the first principles of religion, but they 
received only her instructions. One week after another 
rolled away, — one Sabbath after another dawned upon 
the wilderness, but they brought none of its privilege. 
■The wilderness had never echoed with the sound of the 
church-going beU. The solitary places had never been 
-gladdened by the sound of the footsteps of him who 
proclaims glad tidings of great joy. The feeling mother 
clasped her little boys to her aching bosom, and sighed 
and wept for the opportunity of taking them by the 
hand, and leading them up to the courts of God. In 
the days of her childhood she had possessed great ad- 
vantages, and she now mourned that her babes ccfuld 
Only receive instruction from her lips. Alas ! no man 
of God came to instruct, — to cheer, — to gladden the 
bosom of her, who, for years, had never beard the 
.whispers of love from the servants of her Saviour. 
.When the little boys were five years old, and before 
they were old enough to be sensible of their loss, a 
consumption had fastened upon their tender parent, 
and she was soon encircled in the cold arms of death. 
She steadily watched tlie certain issue of her disease^ 
and even in her last moments commended her children 
to Him who is " a Father to the fatherless." A few 
moments before she expired, she kissed her little boys, 
who wept, almost without knowing why, on feeHng the 
last grasp of the clay-cold hand of their mother. " It 
is hard," said she to a neighbour who was present, '4t 
is hard for a mother to leave two such helpless babes 
without friends, and without any one to protect them ; 
but I leave them in the hands of God, and I do believe 
he will protect them. My last prayer shall be for my 
poor destitute orphans." 
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Afler the death of their mother they were received 
into the house of a neighbour, — a poor widow. In leas 
than a year, one of them was stretched beside his mother 
beneath the sods. 

About this time, a pious young lady arrived in the 
place. She too was an orphan, but was not comfortr 
less. It was her first inquiry how she could do good to 
the spiritually destitute villagers around her. 

In the course of one of her afternoon walks, she met 
a little boy straggling by the side of the road. There 
was a something in his countenance which excited inte- 
rest at once, though he was exceedingly ragged. The 
yomig lady was struck with his appearance, and imme- 
diately entered into conversation with him. 

** What is your name, my little boy?" said she, gently. 

"James." 

" Where do you live ?" 

" With Widow Parker, just in the edge of the wood, 
there, in that little log-house ; can't you see it?" 

** I see it ; but is Widow Parker your mother ?** 

" No : I had a mother last year, and she loved me. 
She used to take care of me and of my brother John. 
She made our clothes, and taught us to say our prayers 
and catechisms. Oh ! she was a most good mother." 

''But where is your mother?" said the lady, as 
soothingly as possible. 

" O madam, she is dead ! Do you see that grave- 
yard yonder ?" 

•' Yes." 

''And the great maple-tree which stands in the 
ftirther comer of it?" 

" Yes, I see it." 

" Well, my poor mother was buried under that tree, 
and my brother John lies there too. They were both 
buried deep in the groimd, though my mother's grave 
was the deepest. I shall never see them again,— 
never, never, as long as I live. Will you go with me 
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and see the graves ?" continued he, looking at the lady 
with great earnestness and simplicity. 

The short account which the little boy gave of him- 
self awakened the best feelings of the young lady, and 
she had been devising some plan by which to do him 
good. For the present she declined visiting the grave, 
but continued to converse with him, and to gain his 
confidence. She found him very ignorant, having never 
been at school ; and the instructions of his pious mother, 
not having her to repeat and enforce them by precept 
and example, were nearly forgotten. 

A Sunday School had never been established in the 
place, and whether it was practicable to establish one 
was doubtful, — ^but she was determined to make the 
experiment. Accordingly, she visited every little cottage 
in the village, and urged that the children might be 
assembled on the next Lord's day, and a school formed. 
A proposal of this kind was new, was from a new-comer, 
and was unpopular. All the old women in the place 
entered their protest i^ainst such innovations. For the 
first three Sabbaths, the young lady had no other scholar 
besides her little James. But she had already been 
taught, that however faint our prospects of doing good 
at first may be, we should not be discouraged. Our 
labour may not be lost, though the first attempt may 
not produce much effect. She was sorry that she had 
so few scholars, but she bent all her energies to the 
instruction of her little boy, and afterwards felt that 
Providence had ordered it wisely. 

But in a few weeks the prejudices of the people began 
to wear away ; and before the summer closed, this school 
embraced every child whose age would allow it to attend. 

It was the second summer afler the establishment of 
this school, and after little James had become well 
acquainted with his Testament and catechism, that his 
health also began to fail. This good young lady beheld 
his gradual decay with anxiety, visited him frequently^ 
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and always wept after having left him. She used often 
to walk out with him, and to endeavour to cheer him 
hy her conversation. 

One pleasant ^ternoon she led him out hy the hand, 
and at his request visited the spot where lay his mother 
and little brother. Their graves were both covered with 
grass, and on the smaller grave were some beautiful 
flowerets. It was in the cool of a serene summer's day, 
as they sat by the graves in silence; neither of them 
feeling to like speaking. The lady gazed at the pale 
countenance of the little boy, upon whose system a 
lingering disease waA preying, while he looked at her 
with an eye that seemed to say, " I have not long to 
enjoy your society." Without saying a word, he cut a 
small stick, and measured the exact length of his little 
brother's grave, and again seated himself 4>y the lady. 
She appeared sad while he calmly addressed her. 

" You see, Miss S — , that this little grave is shorter 
than mine will be." 

She pressed his little bony hand within her own, and 
he continued — 

** You know not how much 1 love you, — ^how much 
I thank you. Before you taught me, I knew nothing of 
death — nothing about heaven, or God, or angels : — I 
was a very wicked boy till you met me. I love you 
much, very much, but I would say — something else." — ■ 

" And what would you say, James ?" inquired the 
lady, trying to compose her own feelings. 

" Do you think I shall ever get well?" 

" Indeed, 1 hope you will; but why ask that question?" 

" Because I feel I shall not live long, — I believe I 
shall soon die, — I shall then be laid beside my poor 
mother, — ^and she will then have her two little boys, — • 
one on each side of her. But do not cry. Miss S — ; I am 
not afraid to die. You told me, and the Testament tells 
me, that Christ will suffer little children to come unto 
him; and tliough I know I am a very sinful little boy, 
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yet I think I shall he happy, for I love this Saviour who 
can save such a wicked hoy as I am. And I sometimes 
think I shall soon meet mother and little brother ic 
happiness. I know you will come too, won't you ? When 
I am dead, I wish you to tell the Sunday scholars how 
much I loved them all; — ^tell them they must all die, 
and may die soon; and tell them to come and measure 
the grave of little James, and then prepare to die." 

The young lady wept, and could not answer him at 
that time. But she was enabled to converse with him 
many times afterwards on the grounds of his 'hope, and 
was satisfied that this little lamb was indeed of the fold 
of Jesus. She was sitting at his bed-side, and with her 
own trembling hand closed his lovely eyes as they shut 
in the slumbers of death. He fell asleep with a smile, — 
without a struggle. The lady was the only sincere 
mourner who followed the remains of the child to the 
grave ; and while she shed many tears over that grave 
which concealed his lovely form, she could not but re- 
joice in the belief, that God had permitted her to be the 
feeble instrument of preparing an immortal spirit for a 
mansion in the skies, where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and where the weary are at rest 

7., Ofice more, — the teacher is urged to faithfulness^ 
because it wiU add to Ms oum eternal blessedness. 

The death-beds of many of the most active and de^ 
voted servants of Jesus Christ, within a few years, have 
proved to us, that the spirit and the consolations of the 
Apostolic times have come down to us. The days of 
martyrdom, for the present, have gone by; but the 
labours of martyrs, and the dying triumphs of martyrs, 
are still left. A host of bright stars have set upon 
this land within a few years, — and they went down 
growing brighter as they set. The light of eternity 
came through the gloom of the grave, and threw glories 
even into the dominions of death. The song of angels 
was heard even here, and the tongue began to unite in 
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these songs before it became silent. These men have 
gone to their rest. In their lives and deaths, God has 
seemed to say that he will honour those who honour 
him. But the work of converting the world to God is 
yet to be done. One agent and another is raised up, 
and then removed, and yet the plans of the Infinite One 
still move onward. They will go on, let men be faith- 
ful or otherwise. 

Teacher ! your day will soon be over. The night 
Cometh, in which no man can work. You will soon be 
called away to pass beyond the shores of time; that 
which will then press your conscience will be, — not how 
much of this world you have gotten in any shape, — ^but 
how much have you been a co-worker with God ! If 
faithful in your sphere, however humble, you vrill be 
acknowledged as a co-worker. You will go into eternity, 
conscious that you have served Jesus Christ, and that 
you have been labouring to bring souls to his cross. 
He will welcome you, he will crown you, he will ow»i 
you as his dear friend in the day when he shall come 
in the gloty of the Father. 

On the hill of Zion above, you will, too, see a glo- 
rious sight. That bright one who shall accompany 
your wearied spirit even from the bed of death, who 
shall lead you up to the regions of ever}asting blessed- 
ness, may be the redeemed spirit of that dear scholar 
whom you taught in the school, whose soul you led to 
Jesus, and whose body you followed to the grave. You 
had almost forgotten his name, — but you had not been 
forgotten ; and he was the sweet messenger sent down 
to guide your soul from earth to heaven. As you see 
that glorious spirit, as you hear his song of redeeming 
love, will you ever regret your labours, prayers, tears ? 
And when your feet have become familiar with the 
golden streets of the New Jerusalem, you may hereafter 
hail one and another whom you instructed in the Sun- 
day School,.but whom you left on the earth completing 
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their clay of probation. They will come, and with you, 
for ever become learners in that glorious school of 
Christ above. There will be gathered converts, a 
great multitude, ministers who have been most faith- 
ful and laborious and successful, and churches who have 
been lights in the world, all of which may be traced 
back to the little class which you once taught; and to 
ages untold, you will see the results of your labours 
here on earth. 

Reader ! before rising from my chair, I expect to 
write the last paragraph of this book, — a book which 
has cost me much labour, many fears, and much deep 
anxiety. A book may be written for reputation, for 
pecuniary profit, or to gratify earthly feelings. I do 
believe I have not been led to write from either of these 
motives. If motives as pure as oiur sinful hearts will 
permit us to feel, could secure me from having said what 
would make bad impressions, or lead to any other than 
good results, I should lay down my pen with more satis- 
faction than I now do. If in any remarks I have 
exhibited any other than the kindest feelings, I beg my 
reader to believe that it was wholly unintentional. I 
have not felt any other. In very many cases, the 
reader will doubtless dissent from what I say. Let him 
do so, feeling that his experience may have been different 
from my own, or that I have been laying down general 
rules, while his was an exception. I have been on 
ground new, and, to a great degree, unexplored; and if 
the reader feels that he discovers great deficiencies, or 
great defects, he will remember that I have had great 
difficulties to encounter. 

Many unknown friends will read these pages, upon 
whom this will be the first and the last impression which 
I can ever make. May I not hope that they will at least 
gather one hint, and one impression from this little 
volume, which will quicken them in duty, make them 
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more devoted to their work, more laborious and mo 
faithful in their Master's service ? 

The writer and the reader are both passing to t 
grave. The prbvidenc^of God, which has brought th( 
minds into contact by means of these pages, lays the 
both under new and heavier responsibilities to be de vot 
to the salvation of men. Those of the reader cann 
be small: those of the writer, immeasurably great. Mt 
we sow beside all waters ! in the morning scattering tl 
seed upon the earth fresh with the dews of heaven, : 
the evening withholding not the hand, — ^for we know n 
whether the one or the other shall prosper. Andwhe 
the toils and anxieties of this life shall be over, may v 
rejoice together with the ten thousand times ten thoi 
sand, who, without ceasing day or night, praise God an 
the Lamb for ever and ever I 



THE END. 
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